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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANl'EO 


Sotheby Parlc« Beroet dc COi 


SIOJN»wBoudSll€«,Und«iWIA2i\A.^ 01W38MIJ 

WrtMMirAWnllifcLwittoii 

«9d*»n'iRoomii JJ5ClianiM/Uw« J o^n IPX 

rS^iSit. OI-40S 7238 r*«; 2fH» SPBI ONO 


E^fiiiidasf 16tli Juue 
I 3<id lollowlQg day at It aiu 
' Ji New Bond Street 

Printed Bonks 

ralabiOA n Bie liljtory <>C sdcncei medicine Jiid 
naturet liistoryi and others hli/ACradve oi the 
fine acu, travel aud C>>|Mgriu>1iy, with a 3Clec- 
don .of cojibiitontal boolcv or tlie 16tli to tiic 
20oli.ceneary. ' i. , « 

Cdtoiu^ue il.30 

Thursday 19tb June 

and followliiit day at I piU 

at US Cliaiicery Laoe 

Printed Books 

(ndudlng- A^aMit'a rur les Ctadert, 

i tfoi^ Neuchatel, 1«« ; Gluitue’s Vietps an 

trie Continent, 2 voi., iS4l-49} Irby and 

Mangles' Trat'sl* In linifpt [etc.), 1823 ; 

Dictionary of iVetinnnI Biozt'avUv, 27 vol., 

1961-S7 : Hicisea’ and Wniilcy a LingiMnmi 
t'ett. SaptentiomHnm Thesauri, t vol. In 3. 
Oxford, 1703-05 ; riiiMtr-cjted London News, 76 
vol., 1854-1906 ; Picture Past, 658 Issues, 
1938-55 : Reports of Tux Cases, 42 vol., 1884- 
1965 : f.e Thdatre. 31 vol., Parts, 1898-1914 ; 
i'uaccr'a Flue Hundred Points o! Goad ffiis- 
handrv, 1577 ; V'flnitv Fnlr, 10 vol.. 1868-73 ; 
Bourne and Britton's DratufMcs of the London 
and Btnninftham Ruiruuiy, 1839 ; Britton and 
Row's Cactaceae, 4 vol., Washlns*<^n, 1919-23 : 
Lioudon'a Ladies’ Flou/cr'Clat'Jen of Ornn- 
ineriMl Annuals, 1840 ; Morris' Hfstar)/ of 
British Birds, 6 vol., 18G3-G4 : Salvln and 
Brodnick’s Paleonrp in the British Isles, 18.55 j 
Wlsden'j Cricketers' Almuiuick, 87 vul.. 1879- 
1978 : Bioikt8*s Alilrlep, 3 voU : I'^iliette. 
3 vof.i 1653 ; Comhe'i The Tours of Doctor 


Svnuix, 3 vol., 1812-21 ; Dicken-s' Bleak llniise, 
20 parts 111 19. 1852-SJ ; Nicholas Nicktehu, 
20 parh in 19. 18.3S-39 ; It'orfci, 40 vnj., 190R- 
08 ; Rusklii's Works, .49 vol., 1903-12; Scott's 
7IVorks7, in 74 vol.. Bdinburgii, 1814-32; and 
other works of Travel. Uailw-ays, Sitorciiui and 
Natural Hi-ibury, Literatuie, etc., iacludliis 
a oolioetlon of VerUauiL-nury Blue Books. 

CJtoloj(iie 70p 

Tuesday 24Ui Jiuie ji 11 lai 
at New Bond Street 

Western Manuscripts 
and Miniatures 

IncBudlnR biie 4nly kwfwn manusciijit of die 
Book of Margery Kookne, the oldest F.ngilsh 
autobloi«i 4 riiy, c. 144u : a hklierco unre- 
cor.ded Boyish Jllustu-jccd Apocalysue widi 94 
half -page -ndnl-aiMros, c. 1320 ; Middle En^ish 
manuacrlpu Including tlic South EngUalt 
Legendary, 1-ri verse, Afieeiith century ; a 
fiiaanient of e poem about Robin Hood ; and 
a documenc of Sic Joliii Fascolfe. 1433 ; Italian 
redtii$cMitice maiiusoripts Includn'iis copies of 
Ovid (-In a oa'itbcmpDraty gilt binding), Ciceio 
and VlngU ; roniancsque manuscripts including 
portloits of a St. Augustine urtitten at Canter- 
bury Catiiedral aud last recorded in 1508 ; 
Jerome, Coniira Jovinlaiiuni, mid-twelftli cen- 
tury : and an Ivo of Cliarci'es from die Illu- 
minated Paalteeu, one from the medieval 
Bwary of Rlidnu Cadiedral ; fine books of 
Hours lududl-DS one of exc«>rloffiiJ size, wHh 
IS lar^ and 47 small ■niiiilatuies, Flaudera, 
c. 1450 : and a lildierto unrecorded Duccli 
Breviary illiMuinated by nfae Master of 
Cutlieriitt al Cleevcs, Ucreclic, e. 1440. 

CuMiogfie £3.25 


I CATALOGUE SG 

An illuslrated Caialoijud 
of Frigl'Sh Childten's 
Books from Heylyii'3 
Alt HiilpB to English 
Hisiory. 1642, to 
Tho Borrowers .Atloet. 
1959 

Many intaiesting -iiui un- 
usual books in tlie C3-CI0 
range. 

Send three lOp eiimpi to : 
EUdutrd GtllieflMa 
Angel Hill 

LdUflcetlon, Cornwall 


Book order 

BY POST 

tne sive personal ’Vul 
iminedidt'S attention 

S. Beiiiird 

74 Ra.chesacei' R-a<a4 
Ay\Bsfo>vd, KeiH, 
England 


nUSaiCA bl, Hlrt— A. C. nail. 30 
acatnvs lid. iwicli^nhaio. Mu. 
HAaieaTeAD.— Oc«U: c»n,«i, 13 

Church Bl.. Laiidoit. n.w.h (Ol- 
vaa B320< lUth ana UOIIi Cen- 
tury Chllilrrn'a RaoKs ana lliua- 

E lod Uoalit. 0|K<n Tuaa-SU. 10 
S. Bouto bought, coinloguoa 
uod. 

ANY AnteHc^n HooSi now or oui- 
or.|irlnl. Write, Oruy Unol.a, 
HA-SO r.il.-it Avonue. Itoaa PjrU. 
New Vurrf N.Y. 11874 . 

BOOKS. Bt^no lor IIP r,l n.lorol- 

t iiiogue aiilloujrljti end «->t;tinu- 
enJ haoba— n. J. TULU:v. u 
oLOUCLSTkit no.. tuiiuitroN, 

BNl 4AI1. 


PUBLIC kUNiVERSiTY 

UKIVERSITY OpTmER 

AppHcationa are invited for the post of 

PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 

for Ulerary Theory and 

Comparative Literature 

The appointment will be in the bepQiiment 
of English in the FaiouKy (Fachbereich) of Lah'- 
fluages and Llteraturee. AppllaantRehoUIb heve 
a PhD and eubstantial pubilealione (equivalent 
to '* HabilUation ") and have teaching exper:* 
■ienoe ih the fields mentioned. He/she should 
be prepared to take an active part in the runV . 
ning of the department: in collaboration with . 
otheie Within the department and the faqiitty. 

The post of "Profeseor (C3 Spate) .ia 'the 
approximate' equivalent of an aasociete pro^e* 
s^t^lp end, Includee. life tenure. . : • i.'-. • 

.Further pattlcurars can be. obtained fhdni 
the Dakan dee Fachbereicha ^prach* und Liteh - 
atur-Wlaaensohatten, Prof Dr L. PIkullk, Univer- 
eitaet Trier,. .0:^600 Trier (Mosel), Federal 
' RepiibKo of Germany, to whom written applica- 
tions, together with Curriculum Vitae, publioa- 
tions; and a lief of courses previously taught, ' 
should be submitted., not later than June 27 - 
i98Q. V 


Universjity of Trier 

Division of Languages (Fachbereich II 
Sprach-und Literatur-wissenschaften) 

bEPARTMiENT OF 

, Chair of Applietll English 
'■ UhguisHesand Audio-Visual 

j. 

.Applloationa are Invited tor the above chair which Is now 
vsoant. The appointee will be ex'peoted to have wlde- 
renglng oaokground and experience In the production 
end uee of .aUdlo-yleuel .maierlale. He/she must be pre- 
pared to develop coureee of etudy end dp reaeeroh In 
Sf an jril«Nleolp|lnery basis. The eppolh- 

tee will elao be |n. charge of the university's language 
• laboratory apd audio-visual centre. • 

ipoeltlo’n are the doctorate, “ Hablli- 
tetlon ,(or equwslent), and teaching excellence. ' 

T^? the DMston of Languages 

(Faqhbereich II) 

UNIVERSITY OF TRIER 

Pp Box 3626 ' 

D.5BQ0 Trier . . 


oBTEcrivti n< — <4U(.isu4t 

l-i'tll'.-il, ItU-IA Mill. i.tliAit 

l.lll., W II .-hirlo.-. n.lli- Ml , 

(i-iicM W<>-,i V‘irk» Wi r, 'iti-t, 

P. C, WnOEHOUdB. 

vl.-Vk-J, I ,L-k , Ii, ,iw > m4 

1 , 1 a. ?|«li L‘|. i-w _ 

niq s A i:. I'l t> 

till . LuMiluli, BAv 
oarflCTiVB rirnoN w,<i.. ,.,r 
M-tl In ,\|,llii„tv iK't.'in S, 

Jillin't ll'i.iil. ^iM'ilUv. tv III-.,-' 
W Mitll.mil-. 

CATALOGUE -il M-,.l.-ri» llf.i, i,ul 
l,i.t;4|i|i I „.,w .iv.iitiit).. 1.1II.I 
.i<i-,H.ii| iilliurwiio Ui.Vi It, I iKiru 

I .III'I II 1 II. l.rtl-vU, 17 -iOt. 

■lull ll'iiil. 1 iiniiiHi t:il ^>1 
OLD nooKS iin iii^ . siieiDi.iciii, 
J','. Iliiv.il N IV 1. 

U'l-il.. in.. l-t.-.i, 'rit. 

BEVIEW (-I'ltl.'t amt uUi»r t» 

rilt'. <-„lli|lll.«ll ItkF Vi-,. 

iiiKI.iii ll'i'ir,. ‘-1 II'*,! ij.i„ sir-'-i 
l.'lllll.lll. W.C I. IM-.'.IJ ‘iltl..- 
THE GRBENUST (ni ImuUlltf. k.dim 

alii iiuuk-. tn i-u«i Ih.,,.-. 

c'Hiv <r.-e. \\'>Ji,lav‘-i Ua>iL-i. 

l'‘c^lo»lll•M. Slii-irii-l-i. 

ALL liru.'h I ii(i i'.r.--.-. 

liaunht ana vil-l — •> i>.«. 
iiiarL SI., l.-tiiii-in VV'Jii h 

BQOKB. Biycitnilli.tnil l.ir -mI,- nn 
p/iioral auiiji--t«. 4.nii| fir fr.v- 

n-it'i: l> 1'. .l.H-.li,,,. 

LIAHNUU, 1. Ii-iil.lli .lit I .,l-| l. fllii, 
ir.u>-il (•iiiin-il.. — w II 

• l.liHliK-r l.ltl . 7MM 

Slnn«riu'>'l Hill, L.i|i.l„i. N L-t. 
lll-IKI'i I’lltJ., 


\mmki ^ 

IftlMKDIATE ABv^Kfi 

*iuo 14 feoflir , 

Bl'.GlONAL Tnusim 

a C:itUord SI , 

l*li«A4i Ut.<J47%X 

SSCONO.HAHD BMb.... ' i 
ilmi-i ivcis sty,**' 

I'.'i?.'" 

‘iwin-*. 

A.-wrju auihimv^""*" 


FELLOWSHIPS 


CREATIVE WRITING FELLOWSKIfV 

Ap|)liiaiii>n) .lie ia.‘ile>l lo> (lie p6sl WiiflngrtKiM rWk 

flenirrA D>ii'<cH>hirf>,ei . fi-r r h wihni (SOtniuMfeat) 
moiKii penod. und inc>e .iptnubiiiiv iiislitirtaenddifliybiutAei 
Appk.Uions iliouid j bllol tHen(K>ilv|Mbli«JinlwiNUvM 

previoui e^penpih-e m im-.. Iifip Hie »uu.ei>M ipphramaiii^t B^ 
(tieC'i'MUpILiti'iiiv. i*aisiev. 

Ap|iii(..iiioiiS«>»tiil(ltH-(oiw.tt<ie4t4— 

J. 0. Hindiy. Ctlil Ubrirfin, RmImw Olilitel LlkMrtM 

AmruI. PUiliy. PM 3SJ. end ncalvil ty fMri, IM JHi-IJg-''' 


LRenirevv^s^^ 
Distric t Council 


Mmi'nWMIY 
CuiiMlfimr 
fiUni f4 W ' 


The Tattenhaill 
Centre 


Writing 

Fellowship 

Applications are invited 
from published poets for 
an Arts Counoll Feliowshlt) 
for one year from October, 
iSeo. The Feiiow will re- 
oelve £6,600 plus expenses. 
Aodommodalion for the Fel- 
low, and family;, will be pro- 
vided. The Fellov/ will be 
expected to contribute to 
a number Of workshops 
with secondary school 
teachers and students. 
Purlhor detnlla from Mark.. 
Fiuhor, The Principal, The 
Tattonhall- Centre, Tpllen- 
hall, near Chesferr' tele- 
- phone 0629 70226- Closing 
dote Juno 27. 
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Struve-the fate of 




of Rouaulft etchings for. Amhroise VoUmds patit 

■^Kt. Ubu— dated, mS but IneUtdetl m the 

^fVellerd in 1932; number \^,pf 77 iursdoy**J»ly 3. 

H tmportant niodem prmfs drttf Wustroled I»ooL5 on Thursday, J r ^ 


John Bayley OE ‘Othello 

Editing ‘ Romeo and J uliet ’ 
The playwright as magician 

le 

•*'**’• 

post-war economy 

PUiLOSOVMY 

Plato, Wittgenstein^ Ryle 
The philosopher in 

German RomantiGS and 

tliAir Pnolisll 
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THE TIMES LITERAR Y SUPPLEMENT 


Maitiii 

LIVING ARROWS 

£5.95 


Stephen 


20 JUNE. 19S0 





.RONARD SotAPiRO Richni'd Pipes : Struve— l.ibcrnt on the Right 190!>-ig44 


ALEX ne joNCE Jack Richardson : Alcmoir of a (lamblcr 

HENEbicT KtRi.v Martin Fallon (Editor) : The Sketches of Erinensis— Sclcctioiie 
of Irish Medical Satire (1824-1fi36) 


jranMV iiARUts John Maynard Keynes ; The Collected Writings, Voliiiiic 25— Activities 194U- 
•*' 1944 


THE MASTER 
SNIPER 
£6.95 



FRANK TUOIIV 
IXIRNA SAGE 
r.I^RUr SI'EINER 


• mJGII BROGAN 
n>KRS MACKESY 


S. S. PRAWBR 

ANTHONY BLUNT 
nstP MANDELSTAM 


AIARTIN nODSWORTII 


Fiction 

William Trevor.: Otiicr Pcopilc's Worlds 
Harold Ulooin: Tlic Flight to Lucifer ' 
George Konrad : The City Putldur 


Lawrence E. Gclfand (Editor) : Herbert Hoover — The Great Wur and 
its Aftermath, 1914-1923 

Charles Royster r A Rcvoiiilionory People at War— The Contincuinl Army 
und Anicrican Character, 1775-1783 ' 


Rosemary ^I)l 0 n : The German Idea— Four English Writers and 
the Reception of German Thought 1Q00-18G0 

Allan Braham : The Architecture of the French Enlightenment 
Batyushkov (poem, translated by Jantog Greene) 


B. Kernan : The Playwright as Magician^hakespoare's Image 
of the Poet in the English Public Theatre. 


ANTtioNV APPIAH Kwasi Wircdii : Philosophy and an African Culture 
MICHAEL R 0 .SEN Karl-Ot'to Ape] ; Towards a Transformation of Philosophy 


DAVID WATKIN David Oole : The Work of Sir Gilbert Scott 

COHN AMPRY Robert Thorne : Covcm Garden Market— Its History and Rcslorniion 
. JAMES MTCHiE Dlscovercr' (poem) 


SAMi'iiL iiVNEs Blake Morrison : The Movement 


J.,T 1 . WAiftp-PERKiNs . Wilhelmlna'F. Jasheniski : The Gardens of Pompeii, Herculaneiiin 
and the Villas Destroyed by Vesuvius 
Author, AuUior 


ciLBRitT HARMAN Gilbert Ryle : On Thinking 
C; R. M. ANscoMBB Richard Sorabji : Necessity, Cuiuc itnd Blame. 


•; ‘V • '' f 

ROSEMARY DINNAGB 
CBLINA FOX 
PHILIP COLLINS 
\DkRSK k)a 1T0M ' 
^ bVNNB TRUSS . 

katr'fljnt 

r- NICK RODDICK 

' GAVIN STAMP 
. ' V. MAij^SON''' 


I Wipi^ofjhs 

■;t; : ,']f!4braiy'.._ 

f reenawky AwWd 

■■■'■.JAN.- 

PIENKOWSKI 


' I-;' .1, 

CRAIG DROWN 


' JOAN BAYL^ 
... ANNPASTERNAK'SLATBR . 
! .■“ j . . ^T^BV WBLL8 , 


MARTIN 

^ . , P^tBRicLARkB* 

r. IRWIN 

• : , . OLIVER TAPLIN 


M^RQAft^, MACl^Ue : 
' • ;■ j'j; .|NiAfty,'4jW8 

' r'i' 

naRBijipiii'^i&tiQPAi^iv'A.v 


''CommeDtary ■ m-. 

Pblicd Mug.Slio(s of the NineicciUh Century (Whitechapel Gallery) 
Andrew Wyeth (Royal Academy) 

Prince Albert and the Victorian Age ! ' ' 

J,0hh Burt's Other Wand (Green^^^^ 

rtthdom MdineWln a^May Gordon (Orange Tree, Rtchmphd) 

lluvicane (Classlp, Haymarket) 

Ajigl Vera. (Gatc.cincma) 

Saying Bloonisbiu'y'' < 

'.tiie 'Wedding Feast (Birmingham Repertory theatre) 

' Fifty. Years On , ! • 


■ To:. the Editor, j . ' !... • "• . , 

' Ataong this wecti's contributors \ " , 


Fiction ‘I .' ;• 

Charles Bpkowskf^ Post Office • 

Gavin Eyai^ ; The. Secret Servant.- 

Micliaoi Moorcock : The Great Bock »n’ Roi(. dwindle 


The fragile structure of Othello . „ 

Bertrand Evans ; Shakcspeai%'s Tfragic Prftcilce 
: .nq,^ Ard.n:Sh4«n.arc 


Kebg Soffey i Ethfe/pnd'iSgcife^ in Eng land 

■Ilham Dliman ; ^;bi■allty■ iiiid the Inner.Lifc ■■ ^ ~ 

R- P. Winn^ngioibrngi-ani ; Sopliodes— An Iritcrprctation 


; Plato t Gorgias, t^^ 

Myoyiin;:Sehefield ; An Essay on Anaxagbtaa 

■ ' f f W'- tcMUres-tainbrlilgi! 

RwhMab.irl a«.l . 


707-10 



SECOND FRONT H 0 W-. 19 D 

WoherScotlDunn r « 

rnta book supports ... 

I'on of Gen. GeorgI c 
Hmnnfj others, that 
second front in 
Riblo in 1943. A 
iiilornwiivo " whai-il’’ 
on essential tool for 
of World V\'ar (I. 

ALABAMA, June. uj,. 

WHO'S HE WHEN HE'S AIM 
A Jftmes Joyce Olr«to» 

* Bernard fleniiock 
All of Joyce's charaS b 
Ulysses, Ouhlinors, Emi it 
trsii 01 the Am a, ,’S 
Man. Stephen Hero ancJ« 
Joyco me cticd here srX 
.nd«Bd ,0 d,h« Joyc.15 

./a./NO)S, ForthcopHpg, 


COMMUNITY :nEFL£CnONS OH 
A TRAGIC DEAL 

Glenn Tfnder 

In this rare work of creailv»w& 
tical theory, Glenn Undw ii/ftw 
and polltiaal seienilst, prueitu l 
set of distinct but inIwttiM 
philosophical inquiries vi» 
ideal of oommunily: 
LOUISIANA STATt, JotttJtfa 
£12.00 

FAULKNER : The TransfigimlM 
of Biography 

Judllh Bryant WIttinbirg 
Working fiom Fauiluier'i 
premise that the art Is liie '.A'l 
twin ’* of the life, 
examines each of !hie' noMl| « ; 
the context of |he pRlod n 
which It was written.. 
NEBnASKA, Juii putiJlflK. 
264PP, £10.50 


ARTANDTHEREFORMAIini : 
GERMANY 

Carl C. ChrlBlOflMn 
Christensen provides i um{n 
hensive discussion of ttie wm 
Involved in the relationihip d 
art and the Reformalicn In 1$^ 
cenliiry Germany. ■' ;(Vd- t ' 
STUDIES IN THE aEfOflMATlC'' 
SERIES.) 

OHIO, June, 299pp. I//Wm 


FICTION AS WISfiOHi fi^ 
Goethe .fo Bellow 

Irvin Slock ^ 

The novelleis dIscuJied 

book include William Hale 

George Eliot,. Sao|- J‘W 
Goethe, Dosloe\rtky and 0I«» 


THEPOH.RyOFAME)aCfe; 
WOMEN FR 0 M. 1 M 2 W««, 

Bmlly Stipes Waits 
This volume not 
light 'several 
poets but also 
discovery of fl trsdikbn 
writers. This Is « 
valuable contribution 
lory of American 
TEXAS, Juno, 272opr «■» 


PROMEfflEAH ETHICS 

GarreR Hardin ^ 

• Hardin addresses 
. dllllcull; Blhlcal',,qMeBt^ Sj 
by a world of lncrW#8]|Jl ^ 
resources. ’5ls argtfK 

" Promethean 8PP^®Sno^ 
.the . neceaslty of , 

' gpod pf present aoll^ 
viif . ^.possible . 

l-WASH/iyQTOW, 





aiCIlARO PIPKS : 


uK 1905-1944 

SZ6p^ Harvard University Press. 

ilfsoo 1 

Tills is the second, and final, 
volume of Richurd Pipe’s inonu- 

mwHul bweroirfiy m Petr 
BiTiiedrdovich Sii-uve- an enter- 

irtiuy ye««- Tite first volume. 
Siruw : LihoritI nn ihe Lett. 1870- 
IMS apireoi'cd len years ago, and 
rightly acclaimed not only as 
1 ttudY of the fii-si part of the 
caii^ erf one of ike. most remark- 
able men ts» emerge froiii modern 
Russiu, but os a conquerable contn- 
bodmi ro the Ih«ih-¥ of diet render 
nliaii Rus^un iloerul'isin. ^ For 
aliiiuugli Struve started his intel- 
iKtital odyssey as d Marxist — he 
Hds, indeed, ilie aiirbor of the 
fliAtiifcito of the . foiindutinn con- 
ai the Russian Sndnl Demo- 
ovtic LaiwMir Pariv in 1898— it 
not the revolutionary cleiuem 
ill Mawistn riiat attracted him. On 
liiR contrary, iii his first book, 
Remarks on the Question 
df Russia's Economic Develoftmeni, 
Ii« argued the pimnly ** revisionist” 
viow diAt Marx's coiicoption of 
Rtlal .chsiiae - wus bueicnlly .evolii- 
t'lMsiy, roUiev tdmn revolutionary. 
He.KM ikavm to M;u'xisni because 
h sesmed to Iritn to offer the hope 
(rf tke kind of modernixation for 
Russt? on ^ich in his view liberty 
(leiKoded. ’ Liberty was,, and 
remained, b4s mein and constant 

C ecupaciuH. Before long he had 
eii witii, rite social democrats, 
Nd in 1903' helped to found the 
Liberation Movcinom, wh-idi more 
dun toy otihef poHticur -group - 
lielpsd to mako 1905 a year of 
reralucion. When towards the end 
of tbt year' the Cohstiintinnal 
Demnerdi '(Kodei) party ' coh'ie into 
exigence he joined it, mitl was 
elseisj to its Ceiurol Conmiitiuc 
at Che begiiuilng 'of 1906. 

Professor Pipes was right to'nvake 
tne break between his two' volumes 
m 190S since rips year proved a 
^terdied in 'Struve*d intellectual 
aRttlopment: - after the itiaugu- 
ratran in Russia of a sciul-constitu- 
lioiial order, he beenme inereas- 
indv s^enated from rite KSdets. 

at rimes pursued a radical 
polic.r little diffel'eiu from that of 


Paperback edition 


the socinlists. A-i Struve scuted in 
December 19U5: 

Our slogju is tile rigiliis of indi- 
. vidunl.-i and the rights of riic 
iMopIc. We are swum enemies . . . 
tif ull coercion, ivgurdless of 
wlicriicr it einuirates from aiirhor- 
itv or from anurcliy. For us only 
that I'evolution is sacred whicti 
is carried out in the name of 
iuw and freedom .... 

Before long, he withdrew from 
active^ pok'nics and eniburked on 
his criticism of ttie HUolligentsia— 
that pnivci'fu<] secriun uf Russian 
s''fictv before 1917 which has 
eluded dofinitiuii, but wliicli was 
certuiiily uiuiMCteridej by uliciiacimi 
fi'om ih'c official centres of author- 
ity. 

One of the other causes of 
Struv^i's growing estrungcnioiu from 
rlie Kndcc irarty was Ills ad'vocacy 
after 1908 (In the pages of Russian 
Thought whldi be edited) of a vigor- 
ous, but realistic policy of imperial- 
ism and Russian nncidnalisin. How- 
ever, Striive never embraced the ex- 
tremes oE Great Ru.ssian national- 
-isni: anti-Semitism oiid rlie 

supremacy of the Ovtlindnx CliuiHi. 
He ndvocoted full civil rights for 
Jews, and regarded religion ds a 
highly personul iiintcer. 

His main charge agwin.si the intel- 
ligentsiu was th-ai it had failed to 
grasp the chuiigci wrought l)y the 
TSOS revolution and to adjust its 
' political behavinur to the new 
order. Ac tile ssme time he phiccd 
tlie greater blame on the' autocracy 
which kept the' iiKell-igeiitsia in "a 
condition of iin'Iicaltliy artificial 
separation und esirvngcinenc from 
life”. fThis criticism. of the auto- 
cracy. allowed liosv far Struve was 
from that adlicrenco to the rlglit. 
with which his left-wing nppunonts 
■ rcpcated-lv charged him.) He blamed 
tlie intelligentsia for its unprin- 
cipled attitude to the low. and for 
bciioving that *' every action is 
. allowable if it is useful to the revo- 
lution”. The intelligentsia, in his 
view, was . anarchical, fearful of 
. rcFpnn«ihi'lity, incapable nf cnmprn. 
iinise and unable .to grasp' fliat 
beyoHid the government ” wiidh 
they opposed there was another 
entity, ” the state which they 
should support. -The result wits thSt 
the government combined with the 
illiterate masses in a joint attack 
on the educated class. Struve’s 
assault on' the intelligentsia culnnii- 
' ated wirii the publication in' 1909 
of Hie celebrated symposium Vekhi 
' (LaiidriiSrlu) in which he oiid six 


By Leonard Schapiro 


odicr cnntrilm-tors argued from dif- 
fei'Ciil angles around die central 
rlieme riiac the individual precede.^ 
society and that spiritua’l re edneu- 
rion precedes pnlltioul reform. 1'lie 
volume was a trenchant attack on 
the inielligentsia— though chat it 
was an attack was denied by the 
editor (M. Cersheiixoii)— uild it 
produced a furore of protest from 



StniL'i' in mdillo ' life, from 
RichurU Pipcs’s hiogruphp. 

Vekhi can be critici7cd in some 
respects — nnd Pipes docs ' critieixe 
it. But its main thesis was 
proved up to the liik in 1917 when 
the iniel{iguiits.]a failed to rally in 
support nf law and order, and 
opened the ivuy to the dark age of 
• Bolshevism. 

During the First World War 
Struve played an iniportiiiu pan 
as chairman nf the commiitoe for 
limiting trade with the enemy. Hu 
visited England |ii 1916 (where his 
growing roputStmu as .an economist 
and writer had gained him an Hnn. 
orarv LL D at Cambridge), return- 
-iiu to: Russia lit ,1917— the year in 
wmch, bn' the eve cvf the February 
revolution, he successfuj'ly defended 
his doctoral dissertation ' at Kiev 
Universily, and, a few mun.ths later, 
was ' elected a member of . the 
. Academy of Sciences. 

The revolution of Mercli 1917 
did not fiU Struve with.eladon — in 
this he differed from virtually all 
' oriier. representatives of the ” oppo- 


sitiun camp”. Hia anxietv stemmed 
from the f^etir Mm without .i lawful 
iransfer of miihoricy front die 
bureaucracy to rupresentatives uf 
“society'’ Riis.sia would coliRpse, 
since rlie inielligeiusia’s utupiaii 
aspirations disguised as “ cl-jss 
struggle would unleash destructive 
anarchy. After cite Bolshevik coup 
ill November 1917 Struve identified 
liimself as closoly and eitergecicajly 
as he could with Hie i>olitical side 
of L-Iie Willie movement of military 
resiseance to Roislicvisiii. He 
believed chat by doing- so he ' was 
fighting for rite cause nf liberty 
ill Russia. His last service was with 
(General Wruiigel, wlmnt he did 
much to promote os Hic head of die 
Dual Russian aiui-Bnl-shevlk goveni- 
iiieiit. With rile defeat of Wrangel. 
there began (in 1920) Struve's long 
yuiirs of exile, which lasted utirii 
his death in 1944. 

Life in exile was spent by 
Struve first in Haris,, and- then in 
Prague, where lie hccomie Prufes- 
SOI- of Poliricnl Ecnnoniy at die 
Riissiun Juridical Faculty,, whicli 
had been established nt Prague 
Univurrity in order to iruiii lawyunt 
and civil servants foi^ a future 
democratic Russia. A_((«r uu un- 
happy period as edirnr of the 
iinmarchisi pcrindical Fn-trojIidciiiL' 
(Rciiuissniicc), he settled in Belgrade 
ill 1928, where he wa.s to remain 
until 19-12. Tlie last years of ills- 
life were spent in Gennan occupied 
Paris, lliroughouc his years of 
exile he ployed a leading oiid 
energetic r>lc in Russian 4mim‘4 
politics. Ho opposed wlbh all hi« 
might both the facile optimism of 
tlic many — especially those who 
followed the Kadoc leodor Milyuknv 
—who claimed to see evolution in 
Soviet Russia towards u nationelisc 
bourgeois order, and rite extrem- 
ism of rite monarchists. As has 
always been the cose wirii. thu sntiill 
baud of Russian Hiiiikers who 
have followed Che middle road, 
Struve was ahusetl os a rabid 
reactionary by die left, and os n 
dangerous red by the right, 

Struvo’s literary output extended 
over a vast range of subjects. His 
main efforts wSre devoted to econ- 
omics and history, but literature 
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inuiit Ull ilieir sigitificuiicu Du si»mo 
fiuure ecniiDinist. His hi:$ti>i‘ioil 
v;riLing« dmplay ininiciiac uiudiiion 
auU originality — it is tniidi to be 
regrciiud that hix major work, u 
cuiiipi'chciLsivu .social «iij ccononilc 
hisi-ar.v of Rumiu, rcnvuiiied unfin- 
ished.' He will iiroba-hly be l>a«t 
reniemheiud for iiix pcneLratiiitl 
Biialysi-t of Rii.ssian politics in gun- 
eral -and the Russmii Ucvnhitian in 
purLiculMi', and for Iiix tirele-ts 
advocacy of liberty wkhin ilie frame- 
work 0 ^ legal order. 

Struve dcs'crilicH' hiinsel'f as a 
** li-bcral conservative ” — a cerin firitc 
applied bV' 'PrrnOe' 'Via^fehisky _ {•> 
Puslikiii, w-lioni Sirtivc held in life- 
long veneration. Tlic list of Kussi-in 
liberal coiiservaLivcs is not ioiig : 
apart from Scruve, tliert! were 
Vinzenisky and Fusliklil, rite liistor- 
laii Kai-aHuin. Admiral MordviiinV. 
the noveli:)i Turgenev, the Zcmslyo 
iictivist Dmitri Shipov, the Jiiriscs 
Boris Chiulicrin uiul F- Kniii, 
Stolypiii, aud a few others. 
Tlicy are all distinguislicd hy liierr 
belief t-iiai freedom, .wliiu4i is the 
priniti human desideratum, can only 
hourisli on a Coundniioii of legal 
order and private |»ropurty ; rii-it 
it cun 1)0 nciiievcd. only by gradu-il 
evniiiiiiin and not hy revmiiciou : 
and ihui ii niiisti be Iwsed on die 
roimdtition of recngnixiiig the- value 
of one's naiionnl lierii-age. But in 
dlls context Struve completely 
rejected the ideu so dear to die 
slavoiritiles and the populistit 
(populism wa'k For him “ the sypliili-s 
uf Russian diouglii '') that RussiJ 
should pursue some separate patii 
from Western Europe — national 
Russia WHS for him personified by 
Peter die Great atid Pushkin. 

Like 90 much of Struve's political 
writing, liis analysis of the Russian 
Revolution has stood iiji particulurly 
well. He rejected the frequentiy 
druwn parallel between the Russiao 
. and French, revolutions, because 
the societies in which ritcy took 
palace were fundqrgqutally riitfereut. 
The distinctive cause of ute Russian 
Revolution was the' traditional non- 
involvcineni (fns' which he squarely 
bluined ul>e autocracy) In the 
political process of Russia's two 
priiiciirai population groups — the 
educate'd. elite, and rite peasant 
masses. The educated minority 
wei-e. as a result of the denial M 
political participorion, imbued With 
tlie 'VpayotMLogy^ ' find tradltaons of 
political aposta^'*, wlrilie . die 

f i^'asants, , bofnfl denied until toe 
ate any sense of private, proiierty, 
artd consequently the appreciation. 
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Pipes in bis bibliography (quite 
apart 'froih hundreds of newspaper 
arricles). Prdfessor Pipes provides 
an ex-tended analysis of Struve’s 
ecoiioinie 'writings, but Imyss 'judg- 
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Ilf k'Sul nrtlcr, wore intiipable of 
i-L-sisliiig ihe nitaivliy nf J917. 
'J'hiis lioltlly sinled ihjs acgii* 
iDciu is pci'liups open lo some 
lejoiiwleis. Hut the truth of its 
basic eleincnis is disccniihlc iia 
Soviet Russia to iliis dny, jusiirvtiig 
Slriii’o’s enmention that the Soviet 
regime Imci no pmentiaiity for 
I'vnluiioii mvs'ai'ds freedom under 
llie law. 




Professor Pipes has -ficliieretl a 
major work hf scliolaroliip and his 
long years of iHboiir on tfic cureo'r 
nf mis remarkable Russian (Gcriiinti 
on boili sides, iiic(dontal)y--hls 
nioiher was Barniiess Rosen) put ns 
all in his debt. His jiidgiiioms of 
Struve are critical, but 'olwny.s per> 
ceplivc, Hj's analysis of his views— 
at any raic in all cases where I nin ' 
faiMiliar with rlic originai— is sctn* 
piiluusly fair mid accuraic. Even 
those who cannot read Struve in 


dation on which ir could hope to 
flourish — legal order. 

Of course, rhnse who knew Struve 
fof whom' I am' not one) may nu'ss 
in Pipes'v necount soinetniitg'of the* 
extraordimii'y effect wliirli this 
uni<|iie and renmrkable man had on 
his contemp'orai‘io.s'. 'A much niore 
draniHiic piciiirc nf Struve can be 
foiiiiil in the late Seiuyfin Frank's 
memoir nf him (published in 
Riissimi in New Voi:k, IS.'iS). Out 
l-'rank wus im intimate and lifelong 
friend uJid emdd convey something 
of the personal impact of Struve-K- 
liis plienomenal ineniury, the way 
ill which lii.s fuilurc .to -compiete 
any major work and tlie wide range 
of lii.si interests reflected his inner 
spirit. Ills seiirch in speech for the 
fxuctlv right woi'd, and nuicli more. 
Vet Pipes, as the good historian 
that he is, lius captured the ono 
essential qiialirv wlrich set Struve 
apart from sn many of his content- 


Mi tliyt date aiiDDyniity of reviewers 
still prevailed.) 


Fipqs's first volume was acclnimed 
as a histor.v of the rise of liberalism 
in Riissin as well as d biography, 
I'he second voliinie can equally 
cloim to continue the story of the 
sad fate of jihoratisni (ti Rtissiy and 
umoiig 6inigi'6 Russians, Pipes's 
hiograph.v will join the lato Victor 
Leoiuavitscli's Gcschichie ties 
Liberaiismtte in Rvssland (tvhich 
owes much to Struve) to form a 
fitting memorial lo the endeavours 
of the few noble-minded Russians, 


and intellcctuul nppoiiLMHS, gentle, 
with a strong sense of moral duty, 
and an absolute refusal to compro- 
mise on moral issues. As Pipes 
records, “ that total absence of 
arridre pensL^e and that utter intel- 
lectual openness struck observers 
as Hti nlmnst childisli quality — non 
childishly simple, of course, but 
rather childishly saintly". At the 
end of his book Pipes quotes, in 
Russian, some wonderful Hues from 
Blok’s long pnem ros/iiezdie fRetri- 
luition) 011 the nature of Russian 
Hfe, with its potoiitlality ior destruc 
tion : “The best of men — let’s not 
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however iinsuccessfiii, to ]iiace conceal it— Arc often powerless 13v RAiiArllpf ITSaIv 
llbeiiy in Russia on the only touii- before if’, Sucli a man was Struve. "J oclieaiCl JVieiy 
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dentist, and the first bread which 
young Philip ever masticated was 
nonourably earm by extracting 
teeth. 

The satirist, like ail satirists, whs 
B snob. Thackeray knew all ubuut 
that: in a kindly sort of way. Tlicie 
was little that was kindly about 
Erinensis, who was Our Man in 
Dublin for the newly founded The 
Lancet. The name and the nature 
of that distinguished periodical did. 
in its early (»ys, give wings ro liis 
undoubted genius for wickedness. 


Ac the cHmax;oI The cihebttieii Kid 
Steve McQueen feces Edward C. 
Robmson across "the ' poker tiible. 
The game five, card'hud. Edward 


and letting all he sui-veys bcconie 
a part of himself in a gross act of 
soiipsisiic sclf-iiiduigeoce. 

When he loses he is “ whorishly ^ , .. ... 

consoled" by the sense of his own “Some village Crampton that with genius for u'ickedness. 

jnslgnlficanco and the feeling that dauntlesi brlast”, I used to mutter hwTa*tiiic5f 

Ins success or failure was "of small to myself as. like Stephen Dedalus, be a diatter for shioi-^^^ 

consequence wlien matched against I trudged from North Dublin city • “ sneoi ostonisnment 

the failure of life itself to be and across the Liffey to the cold 

coherent , halls of college, then in the neigh- 

Failure to' couceiiVrate oii gam- j^m'hodd of St Stephen’s. Green, 

blirig 'ds such' may coMe as a Bid'-* happened dr 1 passed 
appointment to vicarious punters 3 monument at the. side ot and out- 
but , need not necessarily make for B the wall of Trinity College: 
bad book,. Mailer, Charles Bukbw- ^bere six streets meet at College 


used in that ciw and for a »hik 
in London and Fnris, and who ilii 
contributed to The Lancet piptn 
on ^ serious medical ami mou ts- 
satiricHl matters, How It tvu poi- 
sibic to keep his identity secret m 
n Dublin us small as it thea vu, 
and .so to preserve hint froiu ihi 
luw or the cudgol^ is afliaiin|: h 
would not be possible lodav. fiu 
could Junius get away Kita it h 
modern Britain ? 


n hV. « ouwaru uac! ijook. Mailer, Charles BukbW- streets meet at College 

McOuMft hS? riS-L Jeray Kosinskl have variously Street Garda station. The monument 

amf ill- A successfully', used boxiqg, hftrse- J* "<> longer there. It col- 

gT' tha®aiVB P?W!lng» skiing as springboards for lop^od yea« ago and now. to the 

he ha^ a® self.portraUurq- ' RicUardsoii’ shame of Dubflii, 

?hetlnf"?f ^ Cm-poration _cellar. 




decays in some 


helped. '.0 e«:, . . . 

lucatioD of a poker Qf conversation mat linseti thein a nmn, plus something of establishment ns It stood timl span- 

“J* *.*'f sonie?K S a swan: and below all that, a wfter- celled by a lack of money ilmt 

Tftscinaia nn/i etie-ir i.-_i _ rnn nr midtiiiia •.iai.,.* r... meant he could IICVCI' bc 


pain 0h"e"ttiay sutfe^ mot hookers find Nliat 

panicular edu 

player, in the „ . 
detail that fascinate 
in the--'Riaiiiiofy^ 

.makes the best 
Atmosphere and t 
meqt of a. run qre .. 
fhe<. precise ■ detSfl • 

bands as. Pushkin^ iici-man turns “‘i 

OveV the Queen of Spades, or the t .• f 

dreadful , grandmother ' of The facti \f Mr . Richardson’s con- 

GiTiRMcr sees zero come up twice verhotion- is 'Snyitifng like his. prose 

in ll rniV- Ir Ia thA.enma Sna.nin«i*!.,M .the Itonknrc UFA»*A cVvatf\1tv 

tha 
old 
Hv 


In its lifetime It looked , liko a 


that medical men could be as nasty 
about each other as poets or prinia 
donnas. 

But Tii.t^as Wakley, tho doctor 
who founded The Lancer, considered 
with pretty good reason that the 
medical profession, and many other 
departments of the society of his 
time, cried out to Iteavcn for satire. 
Born in Devon in. 1795, the eighth 
and youngest son, of a strong far- 
mer, he was .apprenticed to.- an 
apothecary at the age of fifteen' and 
made his way up painfullyi un- 
tlie least, by the!. 


Erinensis saw a lot that iMiui 
lo him censurable in the teicbint 
luul practice, and mostly in the ptf' 
sonaiitles, of medicine in his Doli- 
liii, in the College of Surgeons lad 
Trinity and elsewhere:. and hem' 
sured with evident relish. He 
well. He could be amusing. Wom 

be likoU and/or. admired a. mao « 

could speak well of him. 


But that did not . happen ofin 
and he must have provoked mvci 
cUoler: and it is, alas, aurh pw* 


ages us the one I am eboui. ^ 
quote that make the, book so cni» 
iiultu (ilIrnFtivo. No mfllt tivO 


nully ultrnctivc. No man [ 
not a incdicol. should read thiswju 
out f.ecling nervously ihot he os 
ciucrbrl pTaces where, he nai.w 
right to be. .Erinensis was wiwo 
alioiii iliu leading surgeon. Dr .Am 
hum Colics, an honoured naiw a 
Dublin: 

Any per.son wlio hai conws 
plated tor a moment the cmim 
of Mr Colles's head, «uld 
, .• but. make n in*ciW !«?*■*■***. 

Ill '(•he cobroiits. Plain and 

■ni.-iy — aT” uisnoi-yi -.' uuiiiK iiMiiiiiiL-u iimi niiv- moiiplacQi'' nq • eminences P™. 

Philip, Cfampton mg his house burnt down in a case ' iho surfado of iMs nlnw*^ "JL 

® will “’eland a of mintoken identity in tho wake of loss globe, as smooth and m 

I, Fellmv of the . tho , ultra-freakish Onto Street enu- as any turnip that Mr Cow 

over roared to ‘nnture'rolOjMg 

Precisely of ilio same ^ 
■r«> Ail cniftf /fihflll we say?) 


oi yeafs : and tho 
cured was Sir 
(1777.1858), one 
gi'eatest surgeons 

^ spiracy. Ills early srriiguius had 

otfler.wqvs, .even as.. a_.flguna. of friend of- William Cobbett. The', 



■ is' tho spirit (shall we sayj 
resides 'within. - ' 


One might say ii? u*.Lui 
heard a man say in « PMb sW ^ 
sbmdwliflt similar Li!“Lei 

talk . like that about q parlsn pn.. 
would ,be bad enough, but w, 
like tJwt.about- an, emm«h*^^ 
would bo to sliow th3» 1:5 
religion • left in i4ie 
also possible tP 
■and more of tlie s.hiwe, ^ 
tho causQ of medicine 5. jaV 
that the whole thing Is; 
between doctors : oyer o’®' 




Books, 13 diiilner's 
Warwickshire. £7,95. 



in'g In th8 three Rs^'tbe 

'Urn was extracting ' S«oo^ 
pennies from 5®renw 
unwilling Or iiiiAle to . 

•merely; rpmoVjed, . ; #rei 

i'anothoi* 




designed or 
m c&BB to .ther petg;« 
succeeding teachers^ 
dll . ovec-amotlonaj .em^r* 
and duly ssekod. obj^u w, 
supervising. :Clergy^,P„,5 -who 

present ye»5*>*?,®Y' S.-fliiiM 

;qf:: cholera;” ‘VA W fhi 

Wretched poverty »» 


plague 



)MtCS 
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aciicai magician 

By Jeremy Hardie 


1944, chet'c is a good ciiance (liat 
by ahe mul-i950s the new imer- 
national currency would have been 
soundly establlslied in international 
confidence. There would have been 
severe difficulties. Gold — wliicii is 
rightly a serious ccnitciidcr tvltli 
Rancor because ic too is created iii- 


tAvM inn KEYNES • r^eyncs is iiiai mere IS 110 suusLicutc lull CO luc secolul ic'B ot ilio policy— dollar siiortuBU— iviiicU had little cies ot uiiy inuiviciuiu country — 

JOHN BiAinAuu nc. . intelligence if intelligence is that tlie principles of domestic practical effect, given ilic generosity miglit have won the day; or tlic 

7bc Collected Writiiii^ what you need— and ic is, when the banking be extended ro an inter- of Marsliall Aid niid other remedial scarcity of the dollar might have 

Volume XXV problem' is to sec up a system of national irjutitiition to create money steps by the United States on made it a more obviously attractive 

jirt’vitles 1940-19-H : Sliapiiig the u’ternational money to allow ecouo- (Bancor) bv lending. Tliis would growth and reconstruction; but, reserve as.set than the new artificial 

^Iwar World: Tlic Clearing prosperity, and cooperation be- allow these couiurics such as Bri- more important, made irrelcvuiu money; or for any orfi of a iiumbcr 

Ti Inn tween countries crippled by war tain, wiiosc reserves were rather the question wlicthcr wc needed a of other reasons Bancor might have 

Edited by Donald Moggridge 3nd mutual suspicion, seemingly small in relation to the part they genuine international currenry since been driven out by “ better '* money. 


the trick had worked the 


Editeo i/y Tini doomed to revert in peace to pro- should play in a fully employed the dollar served that purpose very But if the trick had worked the 

gipp. Mucmillnii/t-amoiiage uni- tectioiiisni and isolation. Keynes's world economy, to spend more by well so_ long ns people had confi- problem of having to increase iiiier- 

wrsiry Press itoyai iicono- particular iiiieliigciyce shows be- borrowing; and the Bancors so crea- deuce in it beenuse they wanted national liquidity via a currency 


fflic Society. £15. 
0 333 1^58 7 


yond argument the absurdity of the 
lazy distinction between theoiy and 


, . Lion of experience and common 

KeyDfisianisrn and Keynes were not jense, and iiuellecuuils play fanci- 
alrrays <Hrty words. So long as the fuUy amusing but irrelevant 


ted could acciinuilatc harmlessly in more of it. The acurc and incrcus- whidt became irAzreasingiy iinpopu- 

^ the hands nf creditor countries— ‘^g difficulties since then cun ^ be Jar would never have arisen; ami 

practice, whereby men of the primarily America— without lioiidi- fixplainod away in terms of parucu- there ivnuld , hove been no dollar 

world rely on the instinctive opera- capping world trade, since for each *“•' njisiakes or ill fortune, i'lie crises, no Nixon shock. And the 

lion of experience and common Bancor owned by a creditor there pnimd was chrqnicully weak. Clearing Union system would have 

sense, and iiuellecuuils play fanci- would aiitoinaiicaliy he a corres- because tiie British pursued the mode nuioli clearer the problem 


K ound was cbronlciilly weak, 
ecaiisc the British pursued the 


{Qcial planning, end all the stereo- 
types wlucfi stand as scapegoats for 
our present dlsappointmen'ts. But 


experience; for nobody bad any ex- ragbag by the criteria convention- 
perience of what they were trying ally used to classify economists. He 


uecmiae ui« u.aii.s uei « iiic- m ue soived. iiic hurodoitar sy.s- 
sponsible iii Vietnam, abused their ilias proved remarkablv offi- 
position as ci-cators of iiitcinational cLciit— but it has not been able to 


'^"nSraiS’i^ ^ satisfactorTly with%uch Vrf- 

et of memoranda, ^vould not have been enough; the i„ his dislike of devaluation ns n R i^JXb Jiave7 nor why 

and countei-pio- selection had to be practically and remedy for currency imbalances, «v?tem „S! ““ should have been 

baft, and draft politically acceptable to people and except when iliere was a funda- K5noi,u bv ^ lent so much money while others 

:o up this latest countries of widely differing Inter- mental disequilibrium to he corrcc- aS 1970^ W went short. Nofhmg eoiiid linve 

;’s papers, can be asw aiwi nei-sonalilies i.n«« smniniM.ri «f ihr. the 1J70S , mu nouoay coiiiu pieaict expcricnci! of the past 


through the thicket of memoranda, ^vould not have been enough; the 
uijhsis, proposal and countei^pro- selection had to be practically and 
po»l, draft, rMcaft, and draft politically acceptable to people and 
^ain, wWch tnako up this latest countries of widely differing Inter- 
volume of Keynes s papers, can be osts and persoiialiiie.s. 
s«n as clear as day the ideas aisd t„».ii:.. . 1,. 


ted— he would have approved of the q,. control’ I hat. 


made tiio expcricnt 
ilecailc tin easy one. 


s«n as clear as day t-ne ideas aiM ... .1 ioR? etPi-iincr dAvaluniinii but not iiecaiic tin easy one. But the uiear- 

penonality whidi once mode „ Intelligence is not howcvci tho Moat^wliicli succeeded It in And so on. Theses exnjaimtion.s ing Union wiglii have given ns a 

EeVlhe arclietype of practical of the story; peisonaliiy mac- of the float comforting, becmise tlicy main- better clmnce. 

W.. -i- •« a ters too. There is not imich about But, miliue uie unnicors, ik . .... ..resent svs- 


maglc. We are transported to a “J 
hwld where rational men, confi- ij", „ 
dent in their worldly and imaglna- 
liw sfelis, tvorked witli painstakiug 
intjlllgence to bring order out ol 
wartime chaos, and devise an 4nte^ .”{• ' , 
national economic system which 
would give prosperity and security ri., k 


this side of Keynes in this coilec 
tion. But there are some intorestint 
oddities in his attitude to Han*] 
White, the chief American negotia 


rlnsn'is<-(l and disliked the notion confidence in the present sys- , . , , . 

I?- teni. and aitribiiic failure in acci- l^ke its cmnpoivion volumes, tins 


He was n card-cari-yina 


about our present arrangements 
that be will not nrnfit From 
Keynes’s relevance and origiiiulity. 




'AID AT NXW 
sunBciiioriiS 
k.OO YUAIIt.V.. 
ICjX'I' dkitain 
NEW VOnKi 


Rwonson, Meaae, area narroa, to secret pleasure indeed. But later 
meoMou only tfiie hopsebold names. j,g describes White as being without 
lo the past five years, the news- “ tlie fniniesc coiiceprion how to 
papal have been full of more or beliave or observe the rules of 


tween state corporations, with inter- 
nationally agreed and financed huf- 

ra.. ei>n.<U 0 rn etnhHi7C Ol'ICeS. BUt 


papoti iTc been full of more or behave or obse^vrilm rules of fer stocks to stabilize prices. But 

Wurtive recantations of faith by civilized iiiiercourse ’V It is impov- Lhere is no hmi 55'con 

Keynesians. These words Miould tant ”. . . to tell him off very tendency ®,®‘\ 

be keptcareful^OTtd in good condi- frankly and firmly without finesse trol; the »o”do 

lion, to be eatM when monetarism when he has gone off the rails of Keynesiamsm is 

Mj. the Im/ortaiit thing B relevam argument or appropriate wltli state 
$at the disHngulsWg features ol behaviour". , ^ appear here. 

Keynes's thought were not Ills par- There is the Famous ‘“c***®'}*) 


r MQUJ9 AU kU6 niiu nanr ana Vli:iuua bw We ^ vainnAU ufhei*^ 

wt cferi&, independence oi mind bossy manner which was Dlaiiilj ftn ^ 

»wl flexIfaHity. This book deals 'impm*tant part of Keyneses chara& they like, when they like, 
hr^eiy widi technicalities of inter- ter but not one which gets much j^eyncs’s triumph in moving tiom 
national monetary policy which few exposure in- the necessarily partial 1940, when many tliqugnt tnat tne 
Pwpie ROW have strong views view bf matters which ims collep |,es| post-war economic order to oe 
>QDut, and so provides an admirable Hon provides. Its coverage is hoped For was some, vemioii ot tne 
opponunity to assess Keynes’s vlr- mostly limited to the wrillngs ot jeiensive merfiaivisms of the isdus 

iUdt 1... «l.n a. - _...i -C 'L-.&»i,Aa as an arnilO. — kinna - hlldterfll CleST* 


“Ki'mtunicy to assess Keynos's vir- mostly limited to tne wiiuhbs 
undl.stracted by the bad- Keynes, and of Keynes as an econo- 
>^pered debates of tho past few mist not as a don, balletomane, or 
. jjfg ’asRurnnee company chairmmi. 

.Keynes was more choerful in 1941 Not surprisingly thf ®W^ **J® 
we manage to be now. Tliore source documents we read giv^ 

* nothing in this book to suggest a porilal and 
tho war might not be won, and of the history 
little doubt that a better worjd, ami remarkable negotlauons. 


—economic blocs, bilateral cl«*r- 
inns, tariffs and so on— to 1944. 
when at Brelton Woods the foun- 
datlons were laid of the liberal, 
free-trade system whldi survives 


nothihrTlhi; bok m r irilttl a d comiimively unscathed even to- 

^tffi iarUghtnot be^^^^^ Sf^ !he hiitory of these importam ^y,*depended crucially on the nj 

iitle dbub^thlf- a better world, oml remarkable itegotlations. Fijm telllgence and soneros ty of die 

suHJcleiir ouLtiUes The docu- .world of precise ond careful argu- American . notion of a„Stabilizati^^^^ 

Sents stop^ust sifort’of theBrettpn man t. with passion carefully sup- Fund (uU mateW 


Woods conference in 1944, when tlie pressed. the couH allege 

gssrSJ2.;tt 


A. N. Wilson 

THE HEAUNG ART 

"A. N. ‘Wilson's fourth novel undoubtedly establishes 
him in the front rank of younger BriUsh novelists ... a 
masterpiece, and I coiild never have enough of it.'* 

Auberoj] Waugh, Evening Standard 

“A. N. Wilson's record thus far is a highly impressive 
one and his subsequent novels more than confirm the 
talent and promise shown in The Sweets of Pimlico, 
The Heating Art . . . remains a stimulating and thought- 
ful book." 

William Boyd, Times Literary Supplement 

*'A book which I greatly enjoyed, and wish to recom- 
mend most warmly ... Mr Wilson has written a boplr of 
warmth and wisdom, honesty of purpose and clarity 
of vision." 

Bernard Levin, Sunday Times 

£6.50 


If the betwr .for It, Leaving out pnplbymenc of a*esog«es. wWch cof, U»40s. o^ w^ld liave been 
JJs cqnepicuouB public cUmaicou. Riready coming to be accepted Clcaigig Union w hav mouey 

«nii^tej the mind wonderfully on « 1 -vide to domestic polic.Y m like a han^^ 

patience and variety of g-ltain. The 1930s, had been os itthoug t prudent ^ 
whleh poUtIciehs. bureaucrats, by depression at home, and by ® 

Rd,^paid advisers, such as Keynes Kmiilc activity was cluttered up f°^®« a buuSng 

■ ississffi” 

. 2^* np.ol the icebei’g is the iiisu- and currencies. TJ e .j. gi-itish spent a great deal of 

l^hori which -emerges; and couHiien- up by wO of eiiergy In 1943 and »44 trying^to 


ine ttp.oE the ic'ebei'g is the iiisu- and currencies. ^ British spent a great dea) ot 

^hori v^lcfi -emerges; and commen- up by each counnr to nuti^te^we in 1943 and 1944 trying to 

i?|2”'®3n.if tliey ^9h microscopic- effect on ®? *®rivitv seemed choitSs the Siabilization^Fund pro- 

‘bat world trade and aettvity posaTto make it more like a Clear. 

K<^tt .deHct8.. .1^e'ed^& only co Sw Union; and ort ingenious exor- 

the. fulcrum of inter- they were meant w cises in translataon to riiow that any 

‘ f*I^9uidiliy?. ’Does Britain apsw'er lay in opening provision of the Stablllaatlou Fund 

jnd even'T mow -iSie United; increase optbut. jirosi)^ eould be expressed in Clear ng 

A®®*^'iTotes compared to ployment; Union terms; so the Stabihiwiloii 

a)e- rules: for granthtg and because lo die Fund was really a Clearing Union, 


THE GIRL GREEN 
AS ELDERFLOWER 

*'Mr Stow lias a deceptively delicate imagination which 
hits produced a book of steely strength." 

Bernard XieWii, Sunday Times 

**. . . lucidly written in.a ppse that Js Bometimea fncan> 
descent with wonder » . . it is t^e work of a man who £s 
possessed ofa most unusual iznagJbnation . ■ < A magical 
tale by a novelist who ^as more than fulfilled his early 
promise,'.' ... 

Marfin £^eyhiour'-,?m/fAi rikianolul Vfnves 

*'. . . a bpok full of beautiful .senfences j . , intensely 
personal and celebratory." : . . 

' i ' 7acJrir The Times 

.-■ «9.BP 
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Seeing how the other half Jives 


Uy Frank Tuohy 

WBLLIAM IKtiVOK : 

OlhtT People's Worlds 
243p|i, lliidicv Hea<l. C.').95l. 
0 370 30.112 1 


Apjieiinmce 


_ ..Mil Cf^iL'i'tilly sm:i|] &i)!nifiL'niit iiicidenis. Only «)<Mh, mriijit' .jiui uhim.iU' dcMitic- 

iiiriiiiycci liiiir . . . nfrerctl iiihcr \tltcii niic clii&es iliu book — iifUT a lion. 

Men blue films f»r losbimi exliihj- fimil diapier which second uiid Ne\eiilieli*s-5 it iMmU h.. 

lions or isirk. or youths. .Some- third ivadioKs do not enriielv io VnJueM rhu ^ 

nines they turned iiasiy if ihcse dnrify— num L-ennin doubis arise U'oWds^presfins in fiLiinn ilio ,!,\Lt 

j.(fcrs were rejected. " Pihb about the world which has been of sa,'"a^ 

-^'1 or ihai it reflecis ihe vali oi 

10 ihe shoes of a niun lie d ti... #»« i:.... _ i nf .• n,. . .. .. 


Neterihcli'ss. it wouhl he wroii); 


asMiined to be a cusronier 
another uddeU. 


'j ,. !..■» Ill III, II li iciieei.s iiiL* vaiiios 

'*cSl fJoio‘i/iM|{-Woose, n novel overaKe re.ider t»f Tlu' lUiihi 

• loot which owed Hindi to Muriel Spark, » We#:riip/i. If ihi.s were ihe ease, 
syiiipaiiieiic cliuraciers were in tliu .^nslev, liilia’s iniiilier, would 

ulF afsAM- atiti a A««i » fli • - Kts kfltJiAs* ■•■kfkKSA I 


li.h. lit.. 

non. raihiri ihun as « 5 p***' 
'oi-ial „.(iere baSSj' 

alway.s liivakine dowa^l*^'^ 

•»e penileinvn, the 

ilwavs !«., oic..rriBibT5 
IhOf Ulllllldf Wiis nrr ' 

w.,.k uf .KIwul,etl/^i,«t 

0.1 ii liappeiw ^ 

invoked i»«if-in«rki.^i/&‘ 

aelers of i„ii_ JiXiii 

»vid.tw, of „i,( Hry 
l»iii-fiailtirlv of 
clieriui-i lover. ** 

1 1 said that ili« 

n.itv hkvd hni-NM and ww6«^ 
liivinii onicrs. 'ilieip 
|■eflL■c^ a s.inllar ennfidcS-S 
Host their own iioiv«>i-« I' 


in uonfrom a dlsqiiietingly broad 

i«nf!u uf experience. a • • 

3’his confidence has on occhshui \/ 1Qt/^1 

produced universe reuciiims. Ii was x A. r 
C. I'. Snow, I tbiiik. who raised liic 
objc'i'iiim inot Trevor seems to write 
frnm iiiMiffictunL knowledge of his 

rharuL'ierx mid their selling. I'nr 12v TAena Gmm#! 

Snow, such knowledge is ibe true axmim oSIge 

basis Ilf fii'iioti: tiie more know- 

Inlge of iliu world a nnvclisi has, .• 

llie boiUT ibe work will be. This •fAlMM.o BI.OUM 1 

{rtor-siiiiplifies ilie pcisiiion, of The Flight to Lucifer 

ruuise, but_ most renders svtmld A Gnostic Fomasv 


A visionary company 


And at ihe moment of his npoiheo- what he i- t • ■<■ 

SI.S 111 flame, his companiuns look GraduaMv he ?Si hl.i . 

around and sec “a world inonien. .h'!. ."««*'»« »o under- 

free from it. mo™, -" "'''V “ •“•I ""1 

The, „„ker the God t.f .he Old Ke. .h;,."f, ":r„:rd '!!“ 

* **"* ’ V vealud no door”. He waichu.s hix 
dreadfully powerful, nn imposicr. shadow-self indiiltje in a wilil freiwv 

Hi.i srorins and flond.s and monsters with Lilith-women " relieiirscd nr 

vanish on riie inxinnr ‘if heyMi.. Ja liiiinlictie. : i^ueuiMMI i)l 


share rliis view, unless forewaincd r t sj.o**ms and flood.s and moiisiers with Lilith-women " relieiirscd or 

by,. siimpoRis announcing a genre with Farrar, Siraiis & fi^ *" l"." instant if boldly de- »'iualistic in every gesiiiru mid 

Mich us fantasy or science fiction, n • ‘*‘**°*''« "'’*'«« killini- 

Tl . would be disingenuous not to ^ *? impi'ws: »hc siuge^mHfees senfe: 


Mich us fantasy or science fiction, n JSl 

Tl would be disingenuous not to ^ i 

nihnit that these (jucsiions of *" ' 

Biii'horiiy mid aiiiliciiiicity siill ^ 

bang over Wjilium Trevor’s fic- Harold Bloom’s long and Icnrncd 
firm. Mow docs he get into .so "itimucy w'itli ihe poetry of the 
many places, how catch the rhythms Roniunilc subversives (ttlukc 
of so many varleiics of talk? The Shelley, Ycata) ho.s sent him lime- 
imswcr seems to be ihat he has irnveliiiig back .to the nriains of 

ih# etAA#l 4 a «I.A rnAla* fjftlil* 1 I - ■ ^ .. 


" . -- ,,,v fiiiijji,. — iwHKei .sense* 

. . . above the flame there flared bxcepc when he killed, he xeeineil 
forth nil Eve of Fire, the sise •>ving in « vivid nhanias- 

of a man's bead. Valentinus, little '"«Sona ”. * 

impressed, stared at the Eye and «• -, i. , ,. 

said nothing. The Eye of Fire «• J"?. C9™“at ’, ns 01am says, 
regarded him a while and then ami not with 

suddenly burned away. 'i. *‘pc**'>ne ix at the heart 

t« air is filled with voices. * a»<l ii’a also 


certain nssiiiiiptions about the Alexandrian horcsinrcli.s live on hikI Pioapcn 
nature of human beings, and these where Jehovah can’t nititc believe ihoiigh 
otiunipilons form the rules of the . his own lies. live in 

gemo which, like all games, ran c ^ • ''arc mo'i 

never be played the same way jt, there's a temnlati 

mice. ' wi'y aPiH-opnuw^^^ !®3";' 

• Other People’s Worlds starts in h*®i Hrst novel ‘'thrown 

a leisurely ^shion, but this is to' « * "'***’ forgetful sure cnc 

serve ng a contrast . to ilic shocks a!!!” stepdes, here-7 nlet» w 


and reversals that »o oiisue » **■ would^ extraordinarilv vlvi?i rrJ« n”* ment. _ Ihus Ohmi i.s "without 

' luUfF. 'I'he scene is a ' Coiswdld Perscors of ennreo ^h..|.Ai®^f i curiosiiy oc cimion " ; even Per- 

>lij»ge, where Julia Fcrtidnic, an judas", foe his take’ soiiI**ir***1‘n^'IIn ® *®°*'S* »«vliig Rlaughtercd his wuv 

officer's widow, and a Roman Minor or in inn- hf iinJ ’i« holy-of-holloa, enters foclinfi 

Carbolic, Is shortly lo marry a man A^®*“****''>*i *'t the .Second centiiry; mn« nlion’tm.\?.iin®"* *'^^*i7* ‘^difference, neither ciirinsilv 

fifteen- years younger than herself.' ,®''®t ,"'ben DosUides dissemi- * " impulses, and to discard noy dread". This insislcnco oh 

lie is Francis Tyte, a. televiaipii die cosmos was . 

actor, who appears in advertiso- reckless or evil hnpiovisntlon 1 ■<*j » 

nicnts for pipe toHacco and reminds p* deficient angels . . Mr Bloom r\ rir*Wll'l I I Ck T’ir' rT 1 TO/>Tl 1 

people of Leslie Uownrd.. At a cock- however, refuses the mock-scho>larlv *ALXi.W^v/X JLv/CLJL CiX wXi 1 . L U 1 C 

tail priiiy attended by the- locol cole, and so reads verv differently ^ m. 

'priest, and somo neighbours, Jiiiiu's "G has severely avoided Borges's 


■Tlia city Is their logiicy and ix now 
the^ miiin cpnsli'iict or einhlcin of 
social, political and rroMc mciining, 
It fontiM'os *' Indiisti'iiil niihi'di'iils 


a....... ..Wi^a. uwu. d, J.ia.ua --- « »~rviaaijr awiUCO ItOl'KeS'S 

mother . Mrs Anstey has sudden .*“BR®«ive over-ripeness of tone his -“ ' * "‘dhiipest of rite mind. ‘‘l!s"(iho 

doubis nbnul Fronds. For the jj*®*'® inscmutioii (fnsciniirion Is ner-' Bv GeOffie Sfeilier “c'd®!; I.i culled for) tmcesiorx Imvo 

reader tlicse doubts are :Soon con. haps always a Uitlc detached) wlih* ® MirhiiociK mid builders. 

firmed, as .Francis Mocks his bed- [hose exotic .and blasphemous rrrrsrrr; The city Is their k-giicy and is now 

Toom door Bijd starts removing spn ala of thoiiglu. The filieht to' CGORGG KONRAD • ' ' " ^'«®. m«l'\ conslnict or eiiililcin of 

.mnhe-up from his ficc. Lucifer Is an atlveiuure story, and’ .« no>J‘«cal and emHc memiing, 

Tlie- .world tho( he Inhabits is a Bloom, shares tviih -Borfies' Hie -Citj' Builder it fontiiros " Indiistriiil niihi'di'iils 

peciilinrly dcpressliifi oi)e, and much f®*" bollef, for him' Tninsiniod by Ivan .^landers "i*' ,®*P*'®Pdaied whenilmidx . , , 

of if is revcxJdd wliBit he returns of heresy con- I8^J>- SiiJgwick and Jackson. ,1®“* ®">c® buildings, imd the 

to London to rehbarse for a tele- - 51“ '*® ^coic and properly n,iK^ £5.W. . j« won. r„beicii «r mitiiiircntfi gnus of iho 

.*ii&iou play about the murder trial ^®i'6 are no lemDiliie' 0 35 118009 1 skywnrd-ponuing - smokcxliicks ". 

^.Constance Kent, whoso liU fas- ?®,liil>n6grnpjhical 'titbits ’ ^ 1' 3‘i»® In tn« ciiy consists of layers of 

'cinaiea him,. A chance meeting with JJ® *®lf*aelighilng excursions Into' • ’ • ■ - • ■ “ ' vacant wtiiiing: 

Ws illegitimate doughtor Inyolves a- violerit,-: Allegory Is'- the ruturalisin. of lij'e People, wait (dr so many rhinas 

iftPiK once again with her mother, f tvhfc^^^^ censored. It tends to ^oi'k best in . on these benches. For ilioir aall, 

-Dcfjs Smith, wljosiiU hopes ho will ‘rack do^^^^ short ^ells,: ,i« an Aesopian fable. Wndder tlUack, and the sweftor. 

sttild down with het ; moanwhilfc and false selves whose PO®Ifl. »« ® wlc dr itbveHa. mp heof, to pass; fo(^ ifomeono 

abe sips from ftuarter boK^^^^ coiidemhed' A“®8oncal novels rat^ely succeed. wiling to exchange his "ovem 

vpdhg winch Ii6 hidden round her. 3® out liistoty. The vital mosi«Iiiess of '‘reelity’’ inem house in the .vtibiirbs '^far 

'TO: :l. 9htfu1dh*t- makd If sounn §2:^?®® “f P',®*® n«i'‘«*lvc. Kafko’s their two-ronni flat nvertnokihg u 

•ina fro-m siorp . pprientoiis; rhe! Wtial- T/ie.C«Sf/rf arp uncanny y®*'d. For the Imss to rolire*fld 

r 'I*® ; I.^,l^c1lfceuakds ‘dltkco wit^rnlil^ik^’ Kafkg. s^w everyday, Ihe promorion tn department head 

heed yirgiri'”,. IWter- ; ably’ little foaV;' afta^ « inaierial ..reality; as fh^ exact alljl cinil^d finally : iouie througl» * for 

® *J*<hlen>Mc of> : ihcir husbands to go out of town 

•4chft®l he^«U8®-,ahB.i« Valw ®« »h^;Kabbnllst;TO wHite letters ««. »hey could spend an entire day 

Hame. It has, ! with -a man in a borrowed npa??- 

®.d*|,‘il®i?tFi'art«ils iiM ; *®k«t.:Qieni an Aeon, and* Persc?r»' "’’J®**# hA®*" beeri Borges's njertt, where. In a. darkened ere- 

*^.di«»niaker in vtoWj and «ix:W^s^i, bbf .vice of their dolly routine, w 

lil.wS *i'J l»e8*n too immediate as dreams! is a little better,, a little 

nullirb/ whicK.ii tfcfd'umeil.lhl^- bji •-dhgel.-^^^^ nhn fadlff TStefi* i , 

atriO'ig .oUier. things, a clnJdho^l ' ^hmiitlnuit aeom to be atMhL"?iS»ifa! goric iHalobSS”^^^^ 'T'*5f a m ‘ oliemy. Tiid 

xvdiidUnn %^his> pctre'nia* lodger, a. '.t^rl'biniU, but’on^Ledir«r!ih^^^ Sit io -iSS! , 5^o”‘W lo “a generation 

.Jid^ .Francis;,- andobdfis Sfliiih ,?>^®Bh',»lwl‘riv’Vi0r5n^n§’ h 

i/ip;- rtngb, cniiarly. ; Enclt Js 'P®*** oOtt-tiMiridy desfadbifSi''® rolL:DiJffiS ffl»iiM ^®»«e 

Ttfovideti >rit)i ;fl IbhgTSccne, Tdnfe- •* Hie. .Osb'nII?i^ preteitce S SmiwSI'- f*l^P I iiny, 


i"*"er« eflniwi^ 

in carry thyiu through. £ 
lieiws wrii.iijis heiftj 

1 this tradmoa. In hlf 
IS lit Ills very fine slion £ 

L'.^-r "■oMfornn! 

ntnriiia of i-lic conteflijHjn^ 


the ab-tonce of emoilon, 
inotiviiiion, fx iinderlinAl 
duirticiers' indifference « S 
knowledge, any revelation ditli& 
.shun of n-Hiixcendciit knoidnleif 
the alien God. The tffw * 
moments, is cruelly absurd: 

•• From my lunilng back, ill 4 
Soul of the woiH and dit 
Dcniiurgo look its ori|lii;lM 
my fear and grief, the bcdiii 
the world and the Itemiivpbi 
Its beginning.” 

Achamoth stood in the h)p (bn 
ber of ^ the noith-easierfl uia, 
Htlcmptinu to inxlruct VihiiiKi, 
tvtio xliook his head impaiim^, 
like a man being told h 
already knows.' 

So poor Aclitimoih’s bia dwoiu 
dwindles to Male news, neuvi- 
tivc continually threatens lit «*i 
exl.stciicc in |hls way, as jWrtfi 
mindod not only that blsioij' uk- 
rciil, hut also lliat .Crealioa M 
tlic first mixliikc. 

Gnosis and tlie novel doo'ifi*: 
on very well together, end HinU 
.Bloom knows it. Ibis maketjv 
I'liflht to Lucifer an inureffli 
Siinipic of writing againit the (>u 
It also— and I’m net so suit k 
mciiiis this — suggests tviisl's vi'UI 
with Giioxticixin; that it piuy 
or Clin oniv be grHsped, wn« 8 
conflict with the imperfect ciw® 
it deiiiee. 


seom 'to roMect the sudden 
laiiun of iiimrlers of Butawit^ 
yctirx ago, Kmin'ul evokes 
.stropliic ruin of bui!dln|s m 
moil of dust ami fladic. « 
‘•miitirtH " horror then' niodu^ 
into ihht of II city 
AiMl ilioiigli the urbon 
ono of hlaiik ' Mibi flscnc«, 
guinos are played bemiw 
wulls. The mo-st pow®""’!! 
.section in ilte 

Ini'iiirc in the warrew oMw ^ 
)>oHcc. Need all this 
voice has drciiint of 
diictinn Hites under 
nluinihiiim domes ; ef njulup*^ 
houses wilh movable 
jukes nod inirks, of ' 
pnndiihic labyrinths 


mu,T. ........ yj-nj5n 

organs, in who.se 
goods, Ideaej languagCi 
ritual, and sensuous «.g 

accrue and hold oo*.f^iflAxt 
sort of Los Angeles siib^Mf *!^ 
bilt mirroring huni^ 
spbntaitcity. Tiisieed,- nj? 
has found only ® bi‘'®^ *’&*i|di<** • 

01) some Modfiefi'ane«n.|J|« 
to be evisewated .by ^ 

This is a thin text, /j 

(ioiinded of Ute^ anii-r«i! ^ ^ 

ritonologiio-techniquM . « 

wau roman and of i»w j^il 

collages ” one f ic 
Hs Maiapacte. The f"®*^ J, fu<|e$.rtj 
tral'v titet aphoriwnlc; 

sexuaTiry suggests »’«* 

H mm-derer, and- I ^i., 
slaugiiterei' I’oJied |®t® fj-jtjdsW; 
chief torturer " [»M fi W 
gartcns and pi®y fbC' vJ®iJJ’^^y ^ 
children ‘L-n 

tvam to find in *1 

lion. The one 1^^ 
this, lexf is the sii^P** *.J 
could have been -lo) sp^ 

at all. WhetheK It wlU*«l*|r,fljri(P 
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SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
m PRESS 


ARTS IN AMERICA; A Blbliognpliy 
Edited by BERNARD KARPEL 

More ilian five years In the ma1uiig,lli!s liitegraled worlcls dosXgitcd 
to list selected references accessible to aithistotRns and curators 
students a nd collectors, librarians and zesearchors at all levels oP ■ 
Interest. Approximately 22,000 entries organized Into 21 subject 
sections, largely annotated and many at lengili^ constiluto a major 
jeference in American art. 

2800 pages 4 volume set £120,00 (ieni) 



NewAbrk 
University Press. 


CATALOGUE OF THE 

HANS SyZ COLLECTION. VOLUME I : 

Meissen Porcelain and ffausmaleret 

HANS SVZ. J. 3EFFERSON MILLER IF, and RAINER RUCKERT 

Ibe stren^h of the Meissen secllon |n the Syz Collection rests upon 
Hi comprehensiveness.. Here, the Hrst Afty years of Meissen’s 
liisiory are documented with a wide variety of representative pieces 
covering most aspects of the factory's production. 

607 pages Cloth £SOjOO 

^ The Kent State 
l§l University Press 


AS HER WHIMSEY TOOK HER 
Critical Esayi on the Work of 

Dorothy L. Sayeri 

Edited by Margaret P, liemuy. “This 
collection of essays should appeal to 
profossioiuiU mul stiidentaoC 
IHeiature as well as to the disodmb 
natlng general reader.' Sixteen 
piofetiors offer theli view of Sayer's 
work; theWlmscy thriUeri,liet 
blograpliy of Wtlkle Cottins, dramas, 
translallons oIDanleondofothM' 

olutlcsr- Ad>/ir/i^i>iPee^O*. The 
volume also contains a bibliography 
of Sayers material in U.S. arohhcs.' ' 

320 pages Clotii £8,95 

S— -«S5 

0J.B, Unget Industrial Awakening; 

A Qiography of Australia^ 
Mwiutaeturlns 17S8-1890 , 

A comprehensive account of early 
manulacturjna in Auitpalie, widely 
and Bfiphlcell'v illustrated iMth ' 
wluabla atatlctlcal tablet, and gIvN 
'■datallad piQtura of all aspeeta of 
Induttrlelliatlon. 

Cloih' £20.60 

Qeorge Perguton: Soma Early 
Auitrallan Bookman' 

Silecting some of tha outitaniding. 
llBuraa among bookaellers, book . 
publishers, euthora and bibitophilet, - 
lha author shows how the trado 
dsvaloped during Ite pormatlv® ' 
yten. The book It extenilvaiy 
Illustrated with reproductions oF 
■tare books, 

CtOlh £10,80 

Ai/STMLIAN 

NATIONAL 

UNIVeNBltY 

. Animails in Peril, 

, Man's, Vftr Against VlfjldllfA 
' PETEBVERNEY 

Throughout hlstorV,mank{ndi"war'' 
P^lrfst the ariimal Wo'rld hii terved 
™^nV purposes 4 eurvtvai’.fftbj/' .. 
^thlng, Or m'efely the, sport Oif 
pleasure huptiftfl, Too offen, an 
ettituda pf.rBcklets'sbandon has 
^ewlled, C^ty v^th.the advent of 
Better eoiTtmUnl^tlonsand tnvsl In . 
the twanUeih century was minklnd'l ' 
wntelertee-prickM; EVanlually.B ' : 
ran'dful of prote'oiion agen'olei drouhd 
^9 globe qn^eroook the monumental 
,ti(Hof;alartfng.sooIetyto'tho , 
WvHyolIttjjiploItatloriofthB : 
|n}i« 8 {-kingcfgjn.’ThAse drganh . 
«tlens 4 fa ilbwiy gaining rhbmentum« 
,Qut ^areie still muof) to bg done. 
1.?0jSeflee;>t;|o'tji £7.7B 




’DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
A Litorary Biography 
Jiy Raiph £'. Hour. “The life of 
‘ Sayers abounds in paradoxes, 
probably because she was bom lit 
J 893, about 50 years before her 
lime. The late British auiiioi comes 
across here as a vlvacii3us woman In 
a book of inleresi to oil, not just 
the fons of tier enduring Lord Peter 
Svimsey mysteries. WcU-researched 
• , « . extremely intereiling in Us 
portrayal of a woman of great 
occonipUshmentR who was as 
ContpelUng as any of the choracters 
She oreuted." hibli^ers Weekly 
'232 pages ' Cloth £8.95 . 

Univeriity oT 
Utah'Preag 

Fir^INGAlDSTOUfE 
MICROFILMED l^tANUSCRIPT- 
COLLECTIONOPTHE 

genealogical SOCIETY 
OF.UTAH 

. Tha primary aim of the Finding Aids 
Is to aoquaint scholars and laaaarohejs 
with the nature and looation of 
the more than ono mllUoti 100-foot*' 
xolli of microfilm in tlteMointon 
cimrt^’s genealogical aiphlveg, tho 
largest, moat Comptcie oolleclion of 
'Aimed maiiuicriptainlhew'oild. 

‘Preliminary Survey of the German 
Collection 

638pagcs Paper £lli95 
Descriptive Inventory of the EnglMi 
CoUeodon^ 

184 'pages Paper £7.25 
PioUminery Survey of Ijie Fjcnclt 
. Collection 

400 'pages Paper £8.95 


SINGAPORE 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 

THE CONTEMPORARY FAMILY 
IN SINGAPORE 

Eddie C.Y. Xuo and Aline K. Wong 
(editors) 

The book contains 12 aitioieiby 
Singapore scholars on various aipecU 
of family change in contemporary 
Singapore, They represent the boat 
available research on the subjecl. ■ 

320 pages Cloth £6.50 Fape£-£4.2i 

>-- < 

American 

Society 

for Information 
Science 

COMPUTER READABLE DATA 
.BASES:. 

A Directory and Data Sourcebook 
COMPILED BY MARTHA U. 
WILLIAMS. 

Thia expanded resoutoe contains more 
'tlian f 00 data bases - nearly twiem 
a^ many as the 1976 eililion. Several 
Indexes speed location of desired 
Information, 

SoCtcovec L53.SQ 

>■ ^ 

The University 
of British 
Golunibia Press 

CONTACT AND CONFLICT: 
INDIAN-EUROPEAN RELATIONS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 1774*1890 
ROBIN FISHER 

- In this thought-provoking book. ■ 

Robin Fisher traces the role of the , 
Indians in the history of British 
. Columbia andihow^ how the 
'reciprocal nature of Indlin-European 
relations in tha early chys of the 
fur trade beeame e pattern of white ' 

dominance, 

268 pages Cloth fiOBS Paper £6.25 





ISHl PUBLICATIONS 

CASTE: The Emerjence of 

tn6 otUOy 9» the South Aslan Social SysCeiti 

Human IsSUGS morion klass 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 

AMERICA 

Richard Cobden 

WHh a .New Introduction by 

.RiN.Lebow 

, Richard Cobdcn.was Ihc founder 
of the school of InlernationallsiR 
that lias played such a large part 
In Ahglo‘*Auterjcan thinking about 
foreign relations. \nEnghndy 
irel(md, andAmerk<i{i\tii ‘ 
pUbllshid In 1835) He offers ono 
pf the earliest indictments of ijio - • 
‘notiprr of balance of power. 
Bdsides' criticizing British Int^r- ■ • 
. 'vontlpn In the Middle EasL ho 
■ analyzes Britaln’s.relatlph4 : , • . 
wUhTre, land and economic , . 


MORTON KtASS 
In Caste, his latest work and 
*most important contribution to 
anthropological theoryi Morton 
Klass tackles the question of liow 
and why tho caste system of ^ 
South Asia came into existence*. 
The problem - one that In- 
trigued scholars for almost a 
century - has In recent years 
been ignored, both by South 
Asianists and by the modern 
anthropological proponents of 
nco-evokitipnlsm. This'bold 
' ground'broakingiyork will bo 
Invaliiable.tO South Asian 
. specfallsts/studehls of both 
evolution and transFormatioiij 
' and all those Ihtliresteii In the 

: . largcrlSMCs of'cdntomporary > 

« 


VALT WHITMAN:' 

LEAVES OF CRASS 
ATAduarVationimof IheTxtabi 
Fo«ni,‘l855-]892 

Edited by SCULLI'YBRADLEYx ^ 
HAROLD W.BLODGUTT, 

WILLIAM WHITE and 
ARTHUR GOLDEN 
TTteCoJIeeted Writings Of 
Bb7f Wlillnm 

This Texliial Variorum Includes aR 
vazianis in poems publisiied in £<«]>;$ 
o/GhiXl from 1855 through the 
posthumous annex, “Old Ago 
Echoes," lit 1897. 

3 Yoltunes £60.00 per set. 

THE NBWTHOREAU HANDBOOK 
By WALTER HARDING and • 
MICHAEL MF.YER 
TVie New Thoreau Hamihook Is ftr 
more tluin'B.blbliogiaphlcal.guide, Itg 
alx bhaptera, Profossor nurtllng and 
Meyei dicuss and examine Tlioteau'g 
life, works, sources*, Ideas, lilorury ait 
and rcpuiailon, Eachchuptecli 
followed by a bibliographical essay 
which lists and comments upon 
the sources which Inform the vliaptcc 
discussion. 

288 pages Cloth £8.95 - Taper £3.95 

ALFRED JARRY 
Nihilism and the Theatec 
of the Absurd 

By MAURICE M.'LABELtE 
This detailed analysis of hla 
dramaturgy, based on the latest 
scholarship on Jnrry In botli the 
United States and France Is Indis- 
pensable for the student of the modem 
drama, the theater of the absurd or 
of European culture at the turn of 
the century, 

224>'g6rCH.£p5 Paper £3,95 

TUSnee AND TROOBLGD' ' 
CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD 
Volume £ 

Edited by V. LORNESTEWART 
TYoubied Children is a current 
statement on the art and sclenco oC 
dealing wUI\ these cliUdten-In 
various euliuies, AconiinuatlonoC 
theworkfiretassembledihMr. . 
Stewart's book Pie Giangtng Faces . 
of Juvenile Juttlee, this 1st 
broader, more compreheneiye 
study based upon the career obseir 
vatlons of Mghly experienced 
persons who have worked on (lie 
flting line of social and le^l Justice. 
240psges Cloth £8.95 

NOYlTASMUNDf 
Feieeptlon of the History of Boliijp 
By D.G. Leahy * 

Ator/r« itfu/KU is a recapitulation 
of the history of being In Weslorrt 
thought In whioh.tho author has re- ' 
worked the very tradition., lliat 
formed Heldeggetb phlldeophy of 
Nll^n and Being and Pme. Tho 
"Prolegomena'* sets out the 
fimdamenlal perception of the history 
of being now operative in epnadoua- 
i ness. The center of the bopk Is 
comprised of a two-part "Refkcilon ^ 
on tlie History of Being;** ^ ' 

.B^Upagbs ' Clotli £13.SQ 

STRUCTURE 61* HUMAN LIFE 
A Viiallst Ontology .. 

By MICHAEL A. VVEINSTEIH 
l|t the gto'at tradition ofmodcin 
ontology, this work falls wUliln tha 
line niarkod by Ssnlayann's RmIius 
of, Bbtng, Heideggeit’a Belligahd . . 
Time t\iiSa\tt^i Being and . 
Afo/Ahtgrieis. Struelurc.of Ihinmi 
tife uontnlns penetrating studies 
of the psyohology of betrayal, tha 
anxiety of ordinary life, tho 
diteriiinas of moral choice, and tha 
ambigulllcs of tlio relations bolwcon 
lelfandolher. . ' 

192 pages Cloth £8.95 


DREAMS OF PASSION I 

The Theater of Lutgl PIcOaiIcUo I 
DyROGERW.OLIVHR. I 

The necesstly for complexity of I 
perccptivc.reaponso isdrainjtiaed ■' 
Sn the five Important plnys whlrii I 
Professor Oliver examines: Sk I 
Charaoters In Search of Aji AuUior, I 
Enrico IV.Thalk the 'Way Things I 
Are (KTiiey Seem ThafU'ay To I 
You),£achInHisOvm Way» | 
MdTonight We improvise, -> - *1' 

192 pages Clolli£9.50 Paper£3.95'| 

ECADEQUEIROSAND I 

EUROPEAN REAUSM I 

By ALEXANDER COLEMAN I 

rThe book summarises the major I,, 
prose works of Epa and sets iliem | 
info the dual context ioC Portuguese I 
and European culture and leiters, I 
Most ofthcsciiolarshlp onEga ‘ I 
having been done in Portuguese, Mr. I 
Coleman makoi a careful aurhmary 9 
of tills corpus of orlticism even M I 
lie contributes a number of t 

hnporlonl major buerprotatlonj I ' 
pf Ills own. I 

320 pages C'lolh£13.50 Paper £5,25 1 

THE THEATER OF FERNANDO I 
.ARRABAi- . I 

AGaide'rt of Earthly DeEghlg 1 

By THOMAS J. DONAHUE | 

This book serves ag a guide througli I 
Ihe maze that Arrabfll.oreales i 

through the various characters of Itis I 
dirferenl atylM -from the ehlldreii I 
oCpafBdiae of itis early works wlio I 
play llieater gatiiei and murder I . . 
gratuitously, tmnafoimed by orgUslio I 
rituals, to the ludfctously oomto I 
characters of Ills t/iMf/’e frotf/ye, I ' 
192 pages Cloth £8.95 Pap^f £3.95| '; 

THE POLITICS or HUMAN RTGHTsI 
Edited by PAULA R. N EWBERU | 
AVNA-USABo^ I 

A major issue in American foreign I 
poEoy since the beginning of the I 
Carter administration, human righfe I 
Is'here ftiUy discussed Sn Its tlieorctlcall 
and piaollcal dbneiisions. I' 

256 pages Cloth£13'.5a Faper£5,35 l 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SPANISH I 
l^RATURE I 

Revised and Updated Edition I 

By JAMES R. STAMM I 

Gotham Ubtary I 

Professor Stamm tra'ees tlie develop- I 
ment of tlie Spanish national ■ 

choraoter chronoiogloalfy, analyzing I 
its geognpidcal and historical dates- I 
mlnants, He examines the most I 
importent writers, movemeals, idegl I 
and works from the oaiRest eplo I 
poetry through Spain's ColdwAgB I 
.to the deoUne-lii tho 18thoentury» .1 
and the renewal of.SpalnliBterary I 
fonns and mudesin ri.i® J9lliaAd 20tli| 

• ceniuricsy I 

■28Spdges CIoEh'£9,5a Faper'£3495 I 

POLISH dVrUSEATIOK : ■ ■ ' .1 
Essays and Studies . I 

Edited by MtECZYSLA’^ 1 

GIERGIRLEWICZ I 

andLUDWIKKRZYZANOWSKI , I 
AlollshlmiUateofArtsand' I 
Sciencts of Anierl^' Book . ,'| 

TIds volume presents a wide range of I 
Polish culture and civilization against I 
abroad copfaratlvo tiackgronud, Thol 
selections have been clinsen for thclc 1 
.. schotarshlp and tlictr clear, narraliVp I 
style which niake them enjoyable I 
reading fbr (he general rendgi; as wcU 1 
as the Slavic scholar. . i I 

337pBges Cloth £11.95 ^ : • J 
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Individualism for all 


By Hugh Brogan 


LAWRlilNClS E. GEl.FANO (Edilor) : 

lITerbcrt Hoover : 1'he Great War 
aihI its Aficrinall), 1914-1923 

2fl<pp. Uiiivcr.siiy of Town Press. 
$17.9.*;. 

II h77Aa 09.^1 1 


Of nil the Presidents of the United 
Stnies in this cenitiry Herbert 
llauvei* undojbied'ly has the most 
uninviting persoiialii;/. Whether in 
his virtues or liis vices, he seems 
as lustreless and lieuvy as lead. 
Even Keyiicsi who saw fit to cry 
up Hoover in The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace as he cried 
Wilson down, remarked on his 
“habitual .lir of weary Titan (or, 
as othei-.s might put it, of exhausted 
pi'ixcfi^hicr) ’* ot the same lime os 
he praised the man’s rculisin, know- 
Jedge, mugnanimiiy and disin- 
lerestedness. This weariness hag 
infected not only Hoover's own 
stodgy prose but that of those who 
have written about him (including 
lire authors of the essays under re- 
view). So far as I am aware, only 
Richard Hofsiadier has managed to 
write well about Hoover, in The 
American Potiiical ’Tradition— noWy 
ftcandolou.sly, out of print in Britain. 

in his olil ugc, it is iriie, Hoover 
developed a lighter touch. Dean 
Achesnii once went to see him on 
official business, and was met at 
the door of his apartment by a 
pink and smiling Hoover beai'ing 
a tail glass jug ful-l of ice and dry 
martini. Very little business was 
done that evening, anj Acheson 
could not help reflecting. ' how ' 
much more successful: his host 
ragh^ hnve .tfeen as' President if 
he bad theii been able to relax 
in that fashion, instead of- glumly 
enforcing Prohibition In the .White 
House. But in bls .old age Hoover 
was of little iniMrtahce. |c,>was 
in his leaden 'prime riiat h'c 
maltored. 

Anjd ho mattered very much. 
For good or ill. four men domi-. 


ualed American pdllilcill life 
Let'ween 1901 iwid 19^.S; Thepdpre 
Roosevelt, Woocirow Wilson, Her- 
berr Hoover and Praiiklin Roose- 
velt. In meninl and moral stature 
Hoovei* WAS the equal of any of 
tlio otliers, and his impact, though 
iiimost piirelv negative, was per- 
haps aljiinsi as great. He is a 
figure whom historians must seek 
to iiiidersinnd ; and the rising tide 
of Hooveriaii studies is therefore 
to be welronietl. But alas, alas: 
ilie water is still dreadfully muddy. 
Jf these essays are at nH typical 
of their field, we cannot yet hope 
to be niiidc much wiser about 
Herbert Hoover bv academic his- 
lorinns. The curse of fiiiiiity 
wliich hung about their hero’s 
career is now blighting their efforts 
to Interpret it. 

Any collection of conference 
papers risks being » mere linicli- 
porch. The editor of the present 
specimen hus worked hnr<| lo im- 
pose on it theme, system and coher- 
ence ; but perhaps he has not 
worked quite hard enough. The 
essays overlap and repeat the .<;ame 
points' (juiie excessively, and vary 
gi-eaily in quality. Royal Schmidt, 
oil Hoover and ihe Versailles 
Treaty, is vague uiid pedestrian, 
mid Murray Rotlibard's essay on 
Hoover's ''Food Diplomacy” in 
1919 might as well have been left 
out, since everything in it is also 
dealt with by odier contributors, 
and dealt with better. Mr Rothbard 
is a icvisionisr, all too typical of 
his species in tivat his work is based 
on Hie merest liandful of authorities, 
and ia^ covcrrlji phnrisalcal, But the 
inclusion of his jiaper is less dsinag- 
ing than the omission of any serious 
aiiempt to. make a general assess- 

f iient of l-loovor’s wnr-w6rk in - the 
igiit of all the contrlbiiidrs’ find- 
ings. Somebody should hn,ve stepped 
back from the canvas, to make sura 
that the brushinarks cohered, As it 
is, the render is left to do whay 
ho esn on his own'. . ‘ 

The two coiicliisions which have 
impressed ilicinselves most strongly 
on my mind are th'at Hoover^ 
hiimaniinrian labours between 1914 
and his return to America after 
Versailles were shaped to an extra* 


mdinAry extent by politicnl nutl 
iileolugical calculniioiis, jusr like 
relief lo Cambodia today ; and that 
there was a rigid consi.stciicy be- 
tween his beliefs and actions during 
the Great War and his beliefs and 
ncilons during the Depression, 
Neirlicr point is new, but Lawrence 
Gcifisiul's team brings a great deal 
of (Icrnileci evidence to support both 
of them : in this rusjiecr Eugene P. 
Troni’s cniiiributinn on Hoover and 
the Russian Rovolutioii is quite out- 
standing. f was also greailv Inken 
with the papers by Robert H. Vun 
Meter, Jr, and Carl Parrini, on, 
roughly, Hoovci’’s political economy 
as he applied it inieriinrionally. 

The first conclusion is perhaps 
less well-supported than the second, 
ihe only remark of simple com- 
passion for the stai'ving and ruined 
people of Europe riitit anyone quotes 
comes, not uliogcHicr surprisiiiglv, 
from Warren G. Harding; but tlie 
fact that nothing of the kind is 
etlnbiiled to Hoover and Wilson 
does not quite prove that they felt 
no compassion, or that their policies 
were unaffected by it. 

Sil'H, there is no controverting 
the inusa of positive evidence that 
for the United States governnietn 
pohtjcal, Ideological and economic 
considerations determined, to a 
great if not total extent, the direc- 
tion, Mming and degree of hiimani- 
lariaii help tfiat Ameivca was pre- 
pared to extend to the victims of 
war. For instance, Hoover used 
ms control of food supplies to de- 
roat both the Bela Kiwi regime in 
Hunsary and the attempt of the 
.Habsburgs to resume control there: 
he tried to destroy the Bol^ieviks 
by the . same tactics. He, was sin- 
cerely convinced that capitalist 
d^ooracy was a better system than 
either communism or monarchical 
reaction, and was entitled to act in 
the li^t of his beliefs; but there is 
someming drearily rendnisceht of 
a Victorian poor law- guardian in 


iustninioiu bv whirii • 
o.sis-wluulirr cSia 

!« Ku.s.si«, „ nnlilicai^ 
intposc their <lesign.s oinUett^l 
his rnnviction tlmt lie knew what regmdlcss of socUL».*% 

ivas best for the id was ““*1, “^pirarioiis ; 

' •- ■ • SM hflll.self. with ». kt 


liiqaPeAfH:iTeRATURi5 


eni'liicd lo Hiipo.se it mi ilu'in; «uul 
soiiieihing iiorribly rold-blonded in 
liix use of starvation av u poiiiical 
weaimii. But .such .ire ilie way.s nf 
ideologues. And ihut Hnnvor wu.s 
an ideologue, coiuniiiiod above nil 
10 the defence uivii rurihurance nf 
whnt he called Aniericun iiulividual- 
i.sin, i.s us .imply cleur frnin iliu 
events of 1914-20 us from ilic cveiux 
of 1929-.1.1. 

Til 1914 ami for six vear.-s iificr. 
ilnover'a simple wm ld. 'in whicli ;i 
poor lown form boy Inui ri>un with 
iistoiiisliing speed to we.iltli utid 
intci'iKitiointl |n‘estige :is an eiiiiiieiii 
Jiiiiiin^ engineer, faced ;i .series of 
uppalliiiB clnilleiigea. It uverciiino 
them all. Hie skills und puhlic 
spirit of the profeasinnni men who 
iiiiiclc cRpiiuli.sni work, men .sucli us 
Hoover hiinself, jimved .sufficiuiit, 
for cxiunple, to eMabli.sli and run 


nun 

of Ihe public welfare^ on iKl! 
.jciepiable face of conitalUm^*; 
he W..S iicverihulcss always 


..xn.^eii Wllll stony 
tmii, to resist smything 
of such nsiiipaiioii. 
williiic, we have seen m 
|M>wor of the imiiimai ‘Ih 

us hound.irie.v for good ou2“^ 
»Mcl dMinesticallv he®ccep?ed% 
uim.niu of stale 
!ccs.sarv i.i o.n«,.Renc1S,®’;g 

^ on eiumly 
> , on the IS 
>URlUm; ^ 

in confine Male powcr^‘'Md*!^ 
uccejued its univeS’jeSiiiS 
I here were .some measufei 
woo d never cmiiuenance asTs-S 
to .show, so disHstrousiy, durlM^ 
I'lt-sidcncy, when coS(ron[!yS 
mass-tinemplnyineiu, 


He 

from 


a flexible, cheap, vniniiieei' eiiiur- 
prise which fed llelgiinn fii-st anil, 
in die end, ityist of cenirnl and 
easiern Europe. The Aiiiericnn 
ccoiiumy was sticcc.ssfiilly adapted 
to war production ; and althougli the 
ri-ttnsition back to peace was nny- 
ihiiig but amootii, nevertheless it 
still left open the )>os.sihility. 


also seems to have dfflfri 
ivis war-vears hk 
e(|iial|y fui.nl cbnvicrinn ibsi tlx 
Americ.m economy ivas dcjindem 
fur Its prosperity an the vorid 
niiirket raiher than on its ©how. 
ganirotion. He decided that the nu 
bad huen caused by commercial ««■ 
petition between the iwiiont. md 
that armed conflict was luclj n 
evil, perticuleriy in Jn political, 
oconninic consetiucnces, that mill 
fary pressure was an iilegitimt 


Hoover believed, of a successful diplomatic instrumenc. 

IIAa ai-a tks £ ' ;<l 


reassertion of the old values. 

He retained many of the aitatiidcs 
of a pre-war Progressive, being as 
distrustful of the power of mono- 
poly capitalism (wiiicli had been 
greatly strengthened by the war) as 
u 1 1^®* European militarism. 
Bolshevism was neiuraliy anathema. 
Human progress, he held, wag only 
possible In a free and stable world 
order where the obstacles to indi- 
vtclual self-help were iniiiimal. Ilie 
great enemy was “statisni”. 

He had glimpsed, in iho economic 
strucnii-e of wartime America, the 
possibility that a strong govern- 
ment might be as useless against 
‘the interests” as a weak one: 
might Indeed become merely the 


Soldiers of the Cause 
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By Piers Mackesy 


CHARLB8 RbvSTBR i 
A Revolutionxrv:PeDplo.at War 


l.tions of eternal happiness, for the 
race, when “they shall ait every 
man under his vine and his fig 
tree ”, ; “ at ease in ihcir idegant 
seats, and in the possession of 
luxuriant lands”:.*' we have it in 
our power to begin rhe woi-ld 


a*"® Ih® roots from wiiich mwitej 
the debacles of the London Ecog* 
mic Conference and Hoover’s Mi> 
churian policy. But perhaps iht 
abiding impression fa dvat tie 
sources of his ultimate failure vre 
psychologipl. A phrase that ueai 
to recur in evei'ytldng one rndi 
nhouc lum is, “ noovei'’i n- 
mnined unchanged . . . He wai ie 
tormiiied lo contain the greet 
of history in the pint-pot erf ill 
dogmatic opinions. No wonder he 
failed : history smashed hint, butiet 
before he had done a world of dtf> 
age as we4i as good, It is hint U 
feel sorry for bim ; but in»04db)e. 
after reeding tlris boob, io mnj thit 
in his failure he kept the grJa dl|- 
niiy of consislcncy- 


for money: could one .niH lt«l 
virtuous ? 

No wonder that the olfkcn tl 
tbc ContinciituI Army came to ttt 
their corps ns the true reposn^ 
of revolutloiinry idoals, and ton 
from their numbers there eitierted 


n. nevoiuiiongry' reopio at War power to neg 

Tbe CondheiifaV Army ind Ameri- • ", How does one reconcile LonVi 

:can Cliaracter. 17;5-l7S3 jFe spir tual dedication of the r,cvo- J ’ro® more LnvSS i^ 

♦.‘app.: Chapel Hill: .University of si. ongei and more centralised 

North Carolina Press. $19.50. 
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The bicentenaty ,of American inde- 
pendence was marked by a major 
mstorical revision of the ■ revolu- 
.tionary war. I'he tone had bqen set 
by the sponsors of the present book 

the Institute . of Earls 

History ' and Culture 


liiuu.ll rt!yO« 

lutlonary puritanlsm with the colon* 
sal trade with the enemy lo niaiii- 
tain the supply • of luxuries ? 


William . Howe, and hiS' amiiw'' 
„ j. : players I — ihek, ihoatricsli. 

^en there id the wuy the rovo- Oii the discinlino of die irW 
luuonai'los wanted the war lu be pr Ruvstcr is always inler«l^"l• 

fought: the desire fop charismatic Gunernl voii 

^ senerala 5 the mpm|once flip quick cront iiu! original niUltarjl frt® 

nt Wnliams- results: the contusion of thought. SKer lie haa often been f 

,n o, c.lebr..lon “P''?-' «. ‘ho 

nnxi^s to set an.. examp.„ „4 
chougtatful scholarship, the Institute 


by t 
the 

History 

burg, Virginia. In 1971. aiiticVnt^ne 

of celebration writiSM ® re^uiy army is needed-'rm pVo: |S“ the ‘*1 

^1e of fessional soldiers are wicked and tSnontal Ann^ 

-.arsnip, me institute nod iliclr officers are iluiuUI htivo been ' pelted 

held a symposium at Wtlliamsburg, |mliiicnlV dangerous, and prefer 

,by John W. Shy ®"g. eosy-going, profitable wars to. have fiSloc^ 


where a paper 

examined ^oncepVof th; [he^quickSTcV^lr tiiarr'^^^^ ?im Sly' mf "fear 

fnin ..wise expect. Nuturnny. there would affront the idepi* I*’* £ 

IHi° «?"/P perspective confusion among the volutiun: it would nlso mvlie J* 

the ancient and.lll-focused debate fethers of the nation. “We niu.st inti-urtnMe nersoimel of the 

on Che nature, of Jhe ^ar aiwTihe hnv« an;army ”, snys Bciijatnln Rush thientir Atiifr to d« fjj 

-ole qf American regular forids and J^eJowest moment of the war; muthw Exnmnle, rMpe« 

't, be de. we?e*" al 
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Impregnating the Victorian mind 


By S. S. Prawer 
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JoSBMARV ASHTON : 
rtj German Idea 
fsur ' 

l<(ipiioii ot 

tlOfl-1860 

jtSpp. CanibrUigo University Press. 
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R^ssmary Ashion's study rakes Us 
,1K« imwediatcly among the most 
iiiKiiinS books ever written 
Li Angio-Geriiiun cultural relu- 
im Ueticulnusiy lusearehud oiul 
tajfinfliivdy dncunwiitud, iismg 
SaJiscript os woH <*s. primod 


Paul, Novali.s and Tiuck tiimugh 
the writings of Carlyle; the culnii- 
iiatioii of the Victoiians' enguge- 
nicnt with Gneclie in G. II. Lewes's 
nipiiecring biography ; British nib- 
bling at Hegel— hard uiul sustained 
at Oxford, I'cliiciam and sporadic 
elsewhere; and (in un especially 
interesting chanter) the iinporcuiice 
of Gerinaii biblical criticism and 
Spiiio'/ism, not only in Geoi-gc 
Eliot’s translations and critical 
pt'onoiiiicemems, hut also in 
MidUlcinurch, Oanicl Deromie, and 
Roriioio. 

That the hcginiiing ami end- 
points of Dr Ashton's bonk are 
Coleridge ond George Eliot is one 


Ts 

of 


nf his *'iiii-GeMn.iii“ qualities? 
this all-out Corinaimulioii 
Spjnosu perliaps cxiiuiectcd with 
the regrettable tendency of F.iiglisli 
Clitics to piny down tlie iniporiuiicc 
of George Eliot's pliiluscmitism, 
culminating in Leavis's ju'oposal to 
sepai'Hte nut a novel called “ Cwcii- 
dnlen Huiictli'' and throw away as 
so iiuicli dross tlie portions of 
George Eliot's book which induced 
her to call it Daniel Oeronda ? 
Synip.itlietic apprecimion of this 
.•cldc of George Elioi iniglit also 
liave sliBi'|)encd Aalitoii's awareness 
of the way in wliich the lino of 
Gci'niaivic personae wliich begins 
with Carlyle’s Teiifelsdrockh und 


Lets, it i®lk its absorbing story nf several pieces of indirect as well pa.<sses through Bibundtiickcr, Buu- 
■L a clarity and ciegunee that as direct evidence that slic lin.‘s kopf and pugong, culminates in 
reading it a delightful as been influenced by E. S. Sliaffei's Geoi-ge Eliut's JiiUus_ Kle&mcr, 


"wIm* 8 constantly informative 
.'iiid ulmuJatiiis experience, 
h begins by slwwiiig us 
CoMc defying public opinion 
ind ihf piejudices of most of his 
ifknds by exploring German philo- 
and literature, bringing 
home. from these eireursions_ trea* 
(OKI whose provenance he did not 
ilwjjj acknowledge. But the iiw- 
wraiit thing is that they toerc 
tfcuurej, and that their presence 
fa Briialii did -much tn dispel the 
prtvuiliiig opiiiiun which held Ger- 
mn iiterBiure to be dangerous and 
Iniadrai, or thought nf it a$ liovcr- 
ifi; bctivoen the uvo extremes 
diratioriaed by • Francis Jeffrey 
«li«n he reviewed Hoicroft’s ver- 
]ios of Hcrmenti und DoroHicn in 
ISOij- - 

...tho Teutonic poetry has two 
thirscceristic qualities, and 
either astonishes by its boldness 
ind lublimiry, or engages by its 
Lmiliarity and plainness. In the 
loIiT ivay it deals largely in sui- 
cide adulteries, castles, and 
tnchtinimcnts : in the ocher, it 
8ccoai|)lul)e>) its purposes by die 
miHince of hair .drfi|siiig, post 
vnggODi, boiled mutton, and 

Tfre (look then describes how Car- 
Ifb coniiiiued Coleridge's pioneer 
both ss traiisiaior end as prop- 
iuiiv of German literature . and 
iQoughc, intU far greater vigour 
tfajn Colti-id^e .lumself, and with 
Mca tuccoRs that Goethe bcgainc 
on« of the greet Victorian culture* 
piirw. None of the many Vic- 
Wim admirers and propagators 
Ciermon culture could escape 
i.8r!yle’j influence. Most of 
lull), indee'd, Jiud boon directed 
l^vardi that, increasingly fascinate 
Subject by. their reading of 
Reiaruw and Carlyle's essays 
wrmanic Subjects. 

‘ihe other two Engliali writers at 
^tMtre of Dr Asliinn’s sttODtion 
V- H. Lewes and George. 
. '.not-r^nd she says of them oil : 

Hie. authors deolt witli 
w«i though ...a mediator of 
upiher culture, wtis also a ‘ real 
mice ^ listened to Ifi his own 
®^f'by. lbey were Germanists 
iliey were four of die most 
.at. tliinkors of their age. 
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with. . its nreaching , • ®J' • inimwcality' ner was dot aentim®Mt®|* 

drove .iSfonigomIrjS? no discipline : d 

CwiadR ,lfl...4uWub, .rtij S cor*’ he told a do reCf; 

.Fopwy .winch Vtilpr Brjirsk had *^P®»;Wl!n8*. • Oq.e avoided, mlli-^i detailed hispectiqns, l . 

aHowod ID subsist there? What'A^n ;*‘*>^y.s®>‘Vice oneself,. hut packed off' mend .vou to get s 
ducfd . *■!**• ■ rtv'Sf.S.t?; niRde : for your., niop, .f""! 
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Kublii Khan " und the Foil nf 
Jerusalem. One may regret that sliu 
did not look beyond Gcorgu Eliot 
to Matthew Arnold — she could 
then have shown us iiow Ariihld 
completed the parnlmlH hegun by 
George Eliot's essay on *' German 
Wit ", how Heiii'e moved nlniigsidc 
Goethe as the notions suggested 
by such coinplciiiciitai'y tcniis 
as “ Philistines ", " Burhariuns ", 

“ Naza relies " and “Hellenes" be- 
came part and parcel nf English 
cultural criticism. Iiidcud. a grcatei' 
oiieiiness to the part tliat Heine 
ploys in her story would have 
made the author less likely to 
bypass several important avenues 
ill her investiBation. Let me just 
list three of these. First, the role 
qf Vai'iihagen von Ense is not cun* 
fined tn his mediation nf Hegel 
and Goethe ; by coming into con* 
tftu with him, G. H. Lewes and 
George EKot moved into Heine's 
orbit too, For Vornhagen was among 
the most faithful friends and advo- 
cates that poet had in GeriiiHiiy. 
Second, Dr Ashton rightly dis- 
misses De Quinccy’s view that 
Kant was u philosopher of 
“ destruction ” and - on atlieist (mi 
effect if not in intention) as an 
“error”: what she does not show, 
however, is the place of that 
“ error ** in a significant chapter of 
intellectual history which begins 
with Heine’s description of how 
Kant “Wiled off” the Judeo-Chns* 
tiaii God, continues with Engels .s 
eiidorsemuiit of Heine's views, and 
culminates in Marxist disoussious 
of the liisiory of German philoso- 
phy in our own day. Third, she 
rightly quotes George Eliot’s gcii- 
‘Srous estimate ' of Carlyle's In* 
flucnce on herself and lier coutem* 
porarles : 

There is liordly a superior or 
active mind of this generation 
that has not been modified by 
• Cai'lyle's writings ; there has 
hai’dly been an Englisli book 
written for the past ten or 
twelve years (she is writing m 
1855] that would not have been 
different if Cm lyle had not lived. 
The German idea . contains not a 
word, however, about the glaiiug 
contrast betwieii Carlyle’s Invective 
ngEdnst Heine and George Ebot i 
-B I.:.- Sol Liptzins 7'/is 


whose name joins a Jewish eleinciit 
with the German. 

One of the many virtues of The 
German Idea is its constant stre.sv 
on ilic purr which translations 
played in ilie diffusion and recep- 
tion of German |.iici'iiLurc niid 
lliiuiglit ill this country, it deals 
adiuirubly with C'nr]ylc’.s Wilhelm 
Meister, iiointiiig out strcngtlis uiid 
weakiiGs.ses by muiins of brief but 
loiliiig dcmniistratioiis. These in- 
clude enmpBrisons beiwcuii 


Carlyle's .luj Coleriiige's versions 
of tlie suniu ixiuiii, ns well as the 
jiixtiiposiiliiii Ilf a brief passage of 
Ciucilic's German pra.se, first with 
Dr .^sliion's literal traiislatioii, ilien 
with Carlylu's altered and loned 
down one. The hook is consider* 
ably less successful, however, in its 
dealings with Coleridge's Wallen- 
stein. In the controversy over the 
niei'iis nf tills version the untlior 
ranges herself firmly on the side of 
it*) udiiiirers ; but she spoils her 
case when site quotes, us her only 
example nf Coleridge's iihility to 
catcli II mood iiiid sitiiutioii preci* 
sely, ills I'oiulcring nf Wuilensccin's 
cemral iiioiiolugiic, ''\VLii‘'s iiiog- 
Ilch ? Ktinnt icii nicht mehr wlc 
ich wollte ? " " Cideridgc's ver- 

Mon ", slie tells us, '* is five lines 
longer lilitni Schiller'sl. but it con- 
tains nothing umiuce.ssury." I beg 
CO differ. Looking ntily at the vur- 
sinii of the nionuluguc which Dr 
A.sliinn herself quotes, we find 
Coleridge sixiiliiig the impact of 
Scliillur's curefiilly cniisidured im- 
ages hy trunslatiiig '* llitd sah ich 
nielli lion guicii Wog siir S^ito/Der 
mil' die Kiickkelir offen .stcis In*- 
wuiiriL'?'' us " Belield I noi/'llio 
mad of duly chisu hvhinti me— 
biit/Onc litilc .step, and mice iiioru 


I wds in it I ” WullcnsEein can itiK 
see tlio. wety of duty lio lias jii.si 
left becuusc iie is wulking along 
wide it — the whole pniiii of (lie 
iinugo is iliH( it does nut yut IIl 
buliiiid iiiiii. It is only fuir in udri 
that Dcrweiii Colui'iclge's edJiioii i;l 
Coleridge's fJruuiiiiic Wm-ks in f.ict 
piiilts "beside" und nnl *' behiiiil *'. 
At iliis Inter noiiii Schillei- hringv 
before us VVullcilsieiii the i'ou/i;:r, 
ii.sscssing die way in whitli his uwn 
deeds, lii.s own actinn.s in tlie wrtrlo 
as it is, uru preventing biiii k'niiit 
turning buck. 

und cine Mittier 

Alls mc'inuii eignen Werken batit 
sicli auf. . . . 
Here Culcridgu sociii!> to li.ivo 
strayed into the wrung phiy — iWnt;- 
bet/i, pei'liu|is: 

a wall., 

Iini>eiicl ruble, iiisurniniiniuble. 

Rises obedient to the spcll!« I iiiiiL- 

lured 

And meant not. . . . 

References to tliu muttering nf 
bpcils are the Inst tiling we want at 
this drniiiuiic momciii. It is actions 
end deci.sioiis ihiii iinve built cIm 
“ wall ", not magic incumauniis. 
Ocliet bits of Sliukcspcni'caii pas- 
tiche in Coloi'idgo’s veisioii of this 
great inomiliigiie (" Was it 
ci'iniinal/To niuku the ruiicy niiiUa- 
ler to hope, .'To fill the air with 
pretty toys of uir/Arii( clutch fitri- 
tastic sceptres inunini; t'lcard iric"| 
also prevent me from sliuring Dr 
Ashion's ntlinirution. 

The title-page of 'The German 




.attempts to do tomething 
W«ard8 making h clear- 

-to queatiop^ even 


fiiuH 


Dr Ashtqn’s HlU^ 
, . pages, wiielilier' G. ,H. 
la^ervea to be called " one 


Dr Ashton's bibliography. 

Just as failure to project 


the 


lines of sight forward us Matjliew 
Arnold introduces -soine . avoidqble 
'* ■■ me 

her 
one 

huportant inediotor invpo 
■ • the cul 


ut .i7 to oe caii«a one rtiuuiw - 

iks 7-'2°**^:A»M»orta|it thinkers of : J® 

iiLT®. » that he pilled Yrt author has so 

part in the recen^n and failure to project backwrds to 
af- German lltcrMure and earlier important 
fa demdridtratdd beyond yerislias her depicuon 

m\s. , , rural amhience, wlAln .which .Cole.- 

,g^« .fayd, respects Dr Ashtoli's bool; • ridge began lii.s mediation. Matthew 
more than her title prom- Gregory Lewis jjj 

Pirn,. i*e. deals -with far more pages of The German Idea- aa me 

fi^ of her.^oSt vbfoable -Dwes Schille^^ and The Moiifc as an 
"the role played by . axamplB, • of - an inforiioi nove. , 
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Gernum History 
froiii Princeton 


The Decline of Bismarck's 

European Order 
Franco*Ru88ian Relations, 1875-1890 
George F. Kennan 

The eminent diplomat and writer George 
Kennan seeks to discover some of the 
underlying origins of World War I. "Georgs 
Kennan has a remarkable gift. . , . The 
backgrourid of the>Franco-RuBsian alliance 
is itself an interesting, even an entertaining 
subjeeb and this is What Kannan's book is 
about." — TO 

"He writes beautifully, harmoniously and 
vividly. He is at his beat when revealing 
how human fraiities played havoc with 
national inlereata. , ,.. " — The New York 
Times Book Review, tilua, £13.90 

Reluctant Feminists in German 
Social Democracy, 1885-1917 
Jean H. Qualaert 

Exarnining the convergence of socialiam 
and ferhinism in the German labor 
movement around the turn of the cantuiyr 
Jean Quataert probes the competing 
Idantltles and loyalties of class and sex and 
: the problems their adherents faced in 
; reconciling the tvyo. Illue. £10.20 

Businessmen and Politics 
in the Rhineland, 1789-1834 
Jeffry M. DIsfendorf 
In an attempt to understand the poHtloai 
: hiatoiyofthe German middle class in the 
19th centviiy, Jeffry. Diefendorf studies in 
detail the political, speial, end eoortomlo 

behavior of the three business - . 

communities of Coldgnet, Crtfeld, and 
-/^chan be^ean 1799 end 1834.£12.40 

German Resrhianient 
ahdtheW8sL 193M933 
Edward W.Baiinatt . 
'ThlsfsalpowerllilplecBpfdiplomBtlo 
hlBtohr. M it MKBbnnsd dapis Id 

.' detail with a pKass id woHd hlsioiV^ 

' ’ between the last two-world wSre that .has 
. 'MCeived le^satteritionthanftdBs^iveB. ; 

.Hie^coholMloh) vylil hpeh^ 

' « j>ir MWM..''ana#laiinin Aivtnrifllfe' ' 


' ; ' of discussiQrt air over a^.dBiYvo Ameiiqa 
V ' and beyond.-' *—T/ii»£cdflwn/sf£l9A0 . 



The Making of a Stormtrooper 
Potor H. Morkl 

Singling out members of the most actively 
militant wing of the Nazi movement, Peter 
Merfcl explores the hletorloal, sociological, - 
and personal factors that motivated their 
attjtiFd{ 9 s and violent behavior. Ulus. £6.60. ; 

Urben Society in 3n Age of War 
Ndrdiingen, 1680-1720 
Christopher R. Friedrichs 
In this comprehanaive portrait of a small 
German city during a turbulent oentiiry and 
-a Half of early modem history, Christopher 
Frfedriohs explores the transition from a f . 
traditional to a modern way.of life and 
- examines the Impact of warfare on the 
aoolai end economic structure of tho 
oommunlty, 22 ohaite. £12.90 : 
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J</rn jnFon»{. u& tliiM im ntiilioi ic it 
univursivy leuUiiH' iif KflKiJ&h: il is 
jneviiublc, tliercfor«, that 
£i«rivc «i.f licf rMiiMrk6 nii GtNinan 
JiUr.itiirt vV'ill siiikc prufeiHtionui 
(U-rinamjiten us cidil. Is ii'-i Carlyle 
JfrMTibrti" W’cltffvimnif- 

ktit niucn innrc uducjnuiely than 
Dc Asfhtiiii wuutci- liuve 115 believe 
Williii] he KMTibcs III hbii a I'L'Iigio- 
wt.v tilut Ciin btf (lurined us 
“ ejnbi'uciiiti ull facets uf d:iiily 
>ife ", iiiL'Imliiig ''llic ' sn(.i‘ediie»s ' 
ilidl.y ivdi'k " ? Ciiu cine 1 ‘cuIIy 
coiim .jisii) Pmil uiirnii^ Gerninn 
/(oDiinilic tvPilLi's ;i» mn'L-sei'vedly 
as this huok .sngitesis ? Cent one 
Jenlly apenk of A. VV, Svhic'tel’s 
tiiinsliiiioji oi “ mrjst nf " Shakes- 
|iourt-’s piuys wiiliuur tiiLiiiimiiiiK 
file pui'i ihni ’I'ierk. CoiiiTt nui'dis- 
filii luul iithers phtyed in that 
Hclntii'nblc enicrpi ise ? Dues the 
Mitilior luiJ .iiiiderv'ulue the. coiiij*j* 
biititiit v/hicli Kniit iimdu to classi- 
rai nc{»ilieiies ilM'imgli his noiidit of 
inttfrt.'tsvinfeis IVn/W^je/R/icn and 
hl^ iimilysis nf ilie ivay in wfii'ch 
pet'.ifrnal jiidMinoms in nesrhetic 
matirrs cun tluiiti penci'Hi vuh'diiy ? 
The ruiiiluury to discmiMt Ktiiii’s 
rriii^Ktf of is fairly 

M«l(spread in bii|tl:idid — >1 reiidinx 
of infixiucd Frcncli rumirieiuaiors 
like Arniand Nivelle (absent, alas, 
&(im Dr AsliLon's bihluiei'nphy) 
jsiighi iiiirciduce a much-needed 
ron*«n'tive. 

Nor will a Geiiiianisi feet thnt 
Dr Ashton has always made nil the 
fioints which 5ei*ve to support niid 
aU'ongtht-n her own argument. She 

J iuotes, foe iusinnce, Carlyle's 
Rintius ihreiiudy on |h« death of 
Goethe' : 

lleautifnl rose our sununer sun, 
Corgeons in the red fervid east. 
scHtteriiiK the speebres and sickly 
damps (of both of which there 
were eaoii|{h to scatter) ; strong, 
beiKgntint in his noond^ clear- 
ness, woiklng triumphant 
through ohe upper realms ; and 
now, mark also how he sets ! 
**So stirbt ei’n Held; anbehmjfs- 
veil, so dies a hero ; sight to he 
worsliippcU I " 

VVlini she (nils to rtcnnt Mit, either 
in tlie texi or . in (he notes, is the 
pi'OVesiance of the quolatloii in 
which this pas.snge culminates. It 
conics, of emusc, Ei-qin Sdtiller’s 
Die R<h(/ier~-friMn the very play 
which had done so much to throw 
Gciiuan Ktieature ' inio the die- 
credfv fiuin, which Coler>dge and 
Cuidyle rescued It. 

Tlie iiiiostioita 1-have raised, nnd 
ibr idangiwoliiftAts I have ventured, 
are a tiibute'> rb the stimulating 
nature of Dr Aslitbo's argument'-- 
and dcuioiiati'uilun. The main- lines/ 
of that argument are not efEccted 
by them, nor do they in any way 
invalhlnie the many jn&iglus every 
reudef must gain from this bonk. 
These include a : clear view ] of (he ' 
aohjcvrnictitH and hiuitHiions of the 
auciiiir's predecessors in this field 
of reseHi-ch-pnoiabJy Rettk. Wellek, • 
whose ^oucer Work on Xnnt i»|.' 
£rigf(iii(f is siibjeuicd to necea^kry 
Ktiitiny and found. -in npeii of coc-' 
vretion in - several ' reApects,' Many • 
hidden trcastifbs are unearthed .-for • 
our inspectimi and delight : Ifeiiry 
James’s mugUteriel, .eatimote of 
Wi/htffin Meistan ' tihrmhve, for ■ 
instuiice, or Coluridgo’s stiir uiisur- 
. p»!s.i;ed • definition of the new sub- 
.lect'ni ” Bcaihctics ’* as 


ARCHiTECTUnE 


A that odiicidencc of form, feeling, 
is . Bind iiiielteci, tihitt sooneihiiig. 
It wdiioh, cniifirining the hmer mid 

n the niiownrU sensed'; brconics a 

li new ^ent'C in iisc'lf, to be tried 

e by Iaw.i of hs oivii, and Hcknnw- 

>. JcJ('Mig Hie Idiws ikf rile iiihIci'. 

n siiuiding .su far miily «$ mu tu 

e ri)iiU‘tii[ii.'i llitMii , . , . 

I- 'I'herv Ri'a conviiiciiig analyses of 
s ihu mii\’ De Qu-ui-cey's diistiiiciinii 
f boiweeii " liiuratnre uJ knowledge” 

' and *' liiei'miire of power" deiiciid 
f on older nindvs of i‘beturir ; of whui 
\ KuiX iiiunnt by Kriiik wid ivhdc 

f various liiipliNli lertdcrs tJimi^ilu he 
) iiieaji'i ; of iilie kind nf iiiiporianice 
; wIiToli Nova-lis Inal for Ciirlyilc, a-nd 
hn-w uhuc e.cprcss-bd itself in Car- 
lylo’s woi'k ; of iJie dif-ferunt kJiid.<i 
of atitb-oriH-l Lni'(i.|-veiiicni to be soiti 
ill IVVrt/w Mild Snnor Kcsuniui; 
of Cjeurge -Eliot's iiOHling.s wiiii 
D.F. .Strauss and Feuerbacb; uf i-lie 
rtKopt-itfu, or' ''iibii-recopiimi, of 
Kcgul, end riie eluniunts in has 
I work (hut failed to appeal 10 ilie 
Viciii-ii.i-ii im'iid nn-'ide Oxt'in-J ; of 
the h'li'k btliVL-eii Coelbe, Carlyle, 
and the tiociuii nf WeltlUeimtrl of 
the foriiiiies of Fhusi in the Eng- 
innd of J800.IRISO; and nJ tlie wuy 
EngiUli siispidmis of Geniinny 
moved awn-y fiom die "iiiiniorar" 
plays ami novels translated uiid 
reviewed in plic 1820s cn coiitro- 
i'ei-sinl,.Genunti .criiiques of b-iWicol 
icns. And lest my disugireemcnts 
tvjtli the author idioiild call to 
mind rienrgc Eliot's hcait-fch 
t'oiuplaim ‘'Thcio there are (he 
reviewers, who sn up a mound of 
ataptdiiy mid utivniiMJenlioustjess 
betivceit every really new book and 
the public", let Dr Aslnon Imrself 
siini-niariM her chrmiiclc 0 # the 
Impregnation" of Srlcish latcrature 
••tin Miought by "Gcrinaii hthniir 
and German genius”! 

'^’hf impreKiiation had necess* 
y been a slow process, of 
which the most important man- 
ifestauons had been Coleridge’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge and his 
sometimes indirect passing on nf 
It to those inspired by his ideas 
ond his personality ; Carlyle's 
direct assault on his readers' 

■ intaginaiions with his translations 
of and exhortative articles on t he 
best exomples of German lirerni-y . 
genius; those followuts of 
Coleridge and Carlyle who trans* 
w'ed ««d reviewed widely in the 
183(Ts-^(erY1ng, Sarah Austin, 
liayward, Olackie, and others ; 
and the generation which bene- 
. filed from , their ciitluisiBsin 
(and often their texts — i(ow 
many Vlctoi'ians read Saitor 
-first, then VWl/ie/»i jVfaistpr ?) ' 
and girew up yrith an interest In 
> German lirerniiire— Mill is a 
striking example. Of that Iasi 
' \ goneratiim. George Eliot and 
.Lewes, separately and log'etb'er,' 

• were tlio.se who ’ introduced new 
: importajiL works in philosophy, 
aesthetes, und the higher criti- 
cism to an English . public, now. 
aware of German culture but 
still, siispiciniis nf the tendencies 
. of. its. plvtlusophy and scholarship. 
Unlike their' 'Arcdeccssors in the 
- task, uf inn'oaucilon, they could 
;. assume that- even sceijticpl 
. - -Enklish readers and critics would 
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- ' . snme attention to' whdt come, 
rmni Germany without' crying 
oiir. abnut had taste, Immorality, 
and mysticism: 

(There, is tfoihiog'ln ihis suritniary 
, .which. The. German fden does not' 
. fully and 'stitisfyingly cicntdnsrrate. 


THE. CORNISH ORDINALIA ' 

A CRfriCAt-STUDY'' . .. 

■ I'hi'n'i'!'”'?- ■ / ■ ' ■ ■■ M«y W«0 £12:w:. 

llib Oldhuilui, a iipurtcemh-cpnkivy Cornish irilogy, richly ! 
topMf the s^rlotiji Uiei'ari’ cdiisidorHijdin which It receives 
wr rhe Ji,pst time ih' this de(aM,e0'8tudy, .lSBl^:O7OS3;O74SQ. 

CARDIFF AND THE MAROUJSSSES OF Btlxis’ 

JpbA Wvlts ; • • - - ; - . Aiigtist 1980 Bith - 

-An .Gxigminiiupn of 'the- role Df -rhc Bute Tainlly'^and .estate .. 
/.** political,- economic iridiistrial history of 

Ciirdm .Hid therSouth \Vales cottlfieltb .lSBN-0 •7O83[0^4l 2'- 

BULLETIN OF THE BOAkt> OF GELiTIC 
. STUDIES ■ 

JMlevcrley Smith, Robih G. Livens.' 
,£4.00 per. tinnum' *• :-.i; j 

A le|u(ing joiirnal covering h .^liile. range of topics bcurh'ig': 
on Celtic. .Studies. , Each limnbcr contPihs .three sectioiik - 
tu voted 10 lon^imMC.und lilordture. (o;hi.story lind Ja'" ' ‘ 
ip iii'chuetiiiiiLV und 'arf;':' pet' (injiiim'iiru..p 

(M^y,t.nd Knypinlier^.,,. 1SS,N.:0142:,I;1Q3, 

For; fletalls i>^ new ' hiiil ifortbr^^ 
iStlcs, u&k to -he plftcC’di-on '.lurr m«i2Ij|i}( ' 
liKt by :i«ricln{r..r,u,: 

UNlVER6rfY-AF 


■ Until ihirty ur riurty-five yours ngn 
i French architerrure uf the late 
1 cuglueemh ramury v..is iri.;itL'd Uy 
; schuiiirs ivdih a rvitiilii d'iMl'.iiii ; 

I some of its nuit.t iiiijunruiiit repre- 
‘ aentaidves were hardly discussed in 
' current histories, hi i921 B-lnmfield 
I stopiped at the death of Lo-tiis XV 
‘ in J774, and iiliniigh Wai'il in 1911 
' njid ill his 5ecujiii eiiyrJon i.f Ili26 
wciH on lu 1820, lus truumicut rvf 
fiigures such as Dmillec ond Ledoux 
is, to say the least, siinimary. 
UHiictciTitTnn in bis I’oliunv of the 
fhmdbuch der Kunsiioisgenschuft, 
imbUshed in 191.f, mLi.i-iiniis two 
buildings by Lcdoiix but the nanie 
of Boull^e does nor occur at all, 
kuid, ciirjously enough, there was no 
equivalent Ivistory wniiteii in French 
jt this period (the first voliiane of 
ITsutecocur's moniunentul work did 
nut come rmi until 1943). What is 
particulfvrly impMtoiit is that none 
of she writeav meniJovied above 
r^er at all to the " ideal " ciunpori- 
(lion of these two arciutects. 

After the war, however, the 
pendulum swung to lihe opposite 
e-xtreme, *The pioneer in the study 
■of LeJoux and UoulUe wus Eiml 
Kaiifmann, who in 1926 hod writteH 
a Itmg notice on the former in 
Theme-Becker*e KiinttUrlexikon, 
and bed followed it up with a serJos 
of subslantiiii-l articles. Tn 194S 
Marcel Raval und Jcon-Ciharle.i 
Moreux produced a well-eiliistrated 
vohiMie on Ledoux and in 19.'?3 Dr 
neldn Roeenau publosbed (he text 
Boul-lde's Arcfntvcture. Essai sur 
roi'f, wuch Itad Survived among 
• t^e' ardtitect's papei-s in the Biblio- 
rneque Nntioiifllc. Jn the same years 
me relevant volume .of UnmucriLMii s 
/futoira .d«.Mt;£/i2r4cuire Classique 
en FranM appeared. Like the 
iwBcr volumes of the soj-ies, ihl.i 
book was ca-aranied with iiifm-ma- 
non, but( owing tn the writer's 
,!^Kbod of .breaking iip his accoiiiit 
, into nte discttssiofi of individual 
.ari^uctttral tyjves w feature.*!, rite 
personalotiee: bf the- architects did 
. not emerge atr all clearly. ; 

MIbwed a .spate of nrrid« 
and books (HI the > two urohiitecia. 
Including Pirouse da Momtlqs's 
valuable menog-rnnh on BoiilWe, 
nnd a number of articles wliich 
deal primarily' witili the " viainnaiy ’* 
aspects of the two niiists’ works. 
Unfortunately die style, of Ledoux 
IS so Inflated that it is oftun diffl. 
cult to peneputo iq his real meuii- 
uig, and riids seems so-mutimes to 
nave affected i-tie authors writing 
about the (wo arolijiwts, wlui wei*c 
tmprossed above all by nha nhsiiaci 
-gerrmetry of their .architecture,' by 
its funiflsy and by' its‘‘ appurcnily 
colossal ; scale, ; . . . . • 

I , say " appureiuly colossal" 

, becuuse m many cases the drawing 
. showing die view of a bnildiiir 
creates an lippi^eisioft of - much 
greater ' slae. than measured - 
phtn. -For instance, Bdullda’s- design 
•tor a new royal Kbrery, tfig 14 fi> 
niBkM It look aliout- me »ize of ' 
Che Ohamp de Mors, but n glance 
at (he nlan^und thi.s is cnn^'incd 
. ,.hy i^qulides text— shows that it 

. «ubb IJb I«a V I. • . ' . A| , 


ei'vli'iteciiiii'e of lilie pn-vum.s unici'a- 
tiUll. Ill dOiUlg Sli lie CdM!. .1 {iliHU'C 

buck at Ai)ge-,liiL‘i|iii's (.Milii-icl, uluiiii 
he descri'b^'K us iihv luliiiiiiiii-jfiii uf 
rlib cHrlicr iiiullnuu-^ihougli lir is, 
( feel, iHiLvir in i‘L'.fc'>riii«g to ilie 
" nliii'M'iiig perfection'' of |.lie I'cHi 
TrJniioii. iiilding dmi ii " wnkes 
the pei'MUiolity of du. owner ” 
Mndiimt- dc l’oni)iudnur. wIiimu I 
hud iilwayx rt'giin'dcd .i.« ,1 r:itlu>r 
v.'upm c<liiiriiciLT. Abr>ui .Soufflui be 
Is imioli more cniliiKiuiMic' .tiid bis 
uiial.vsis nf Iilu> Jii-pli-iifi I's iiPiMVa> 
tion.s HI the I'uniliuoii, with iis 
ftwesr nf free-.siniidiiii! colii-inus, ii, 
liicui uiid .stiiiiulsii'iiig. [ (-. 1111101 , liditf. 
ever, fiH-givt- him fur di-xirilMiig die 
biuldnis^ ns It fiiiuily ciiieincd 11.1 

hic.ik and uumoinmui.s ", 'Jiiiri i,<i 
admittedly a fiiir desciipiinu of the 
walls Hs rlit'v now ui-e, but rluii is 
bec.iusf ,Kiviifi'h,|-s ixiiiuhitvs wt-ie 
blocked up ill iht. niiit-iL-eiiili n.-ii. 
lury: Inn I (iuimu .i«i-ue iJmi ibu 
svsw-ds apply in \\h;n jjs, |(, ,|,p 

one of dm mnsi beuiiiiful (I(hiiu.s 
lu dhe world. “ Pudc and regular ” 
would see-in u» me iimrc u]>)>Ki|>rimc 
epstditiis. (I used to loiisc iny coU 
leagua* ut the Cuiirrmild liiMitme 
working on bngdisli aruhiiecture 
by sayang dim I found it more 
beautjfiil thiin St Paul's, und I am 
mind*)**'* ***** * huve cliaiigcil my 

Anyone wririug a book of diis 
mod IS bound to have personal 
preferences— Indeed it would be 
v«y boriii* if they did nu«-«nd 
p9- Biwham’s hero is Ledoux. This 
leads him to be perhaps a little 
covadicr in bit treatinnu of UuuI14e 
who only gets four and a half pages, 
but It inspires a chapter on his 
rival, in which the range and sophis- 
dcaclon of his work are briiliamly 
analysed and the real — the early 
hotels, lihe Darnikres and the salt- 
works as Arc-et-SeiMns— is brought 
into an imelllgible relntion wirii the 
imaging: die design for the ideal 
town of Chaux. 

One of the features wiiicfi stands 
ai-chiteviiirc surveyed 
by Dr iiraham is that, vurJod though 
the styles employed moy be, rfie 
nioiitimems are always iininistak- 
ably French. Wliero ihe English 
based their classicism, oil Pallndin 
the French turned bark w riieir 
own pesr. consciously to rlie Gnind 
Mccie,_as a mciiiis of c.scaping from 
the fwoliiy of the KucOco. Hiey 
appeal^ to the hon l■lvu.v gonr of 
Loins Xly s reign as the stniidurd 
10 be followed, and over and over 
again it Is 10 models of ihiit period 
that they iiiruod. They found the 
combinution of coliinms mid flut 
irabuatlon in J. U, Manimri's cjiuiud 
Ht Versoilles und I'ho rruc-stiUKliiig 
poinco in l.emui-L-iur'.4 church ot 
the Siu'bonnc, and Fi'iini,'uis Miiiisiiri 
mJ** lybclplmeri bv many, inrliidinu 
Uloiidol and Voltaire, us tine of the 
most perfect uroliirccis of ull limo, 


«Jri that enndi^tes ibr fhe Prixi de 
wore actually 
.PW-®l?e«tivo 


iffliwy me, pfu-eneutivo 

L create 

I tWe-effeci of iho ’cohishiL' 


^ Apiu't from the occiu>ioiiHl inser- 
** (»reek koy ixiileiii, iiiinost 
.*»*, Wj-e doiHil used in ihe 17fi().s 
und- 1770s could be fmind in niiiduls 
anting frntn n ceniiii'y curlier, mid 
the plains of niuiiy liriviilo - houscH 
coii'ld T)u pm'ii|iui|ed , ill the oiigruv- 
liigs of Joun - Murnc or Antoine f.o 
' rnutro. One iiKimilMiiiig oxmiiple of 
II - tbrow<back' to iin curlier iiutUnuil 
tradition i,s the orcude in the rotirt 
. of the linuse dcnignud hv nelmiger 
foT hiinsclf (fig 303), wricre Greuk 
Doric . _ fltiied cbhinnis stippurt 
• depressed arches of a type tu be 
rniind ip oiiildings. tinting from the 
■ eftrlv part of the roign of Fruntls f, 
siidi ns Gflilloii, Dlols or Villmidry 
-j^a combination almost us odd hs 
the Guihio arches • iiver,, Doric 
- cn-lumns whicli we see in the c4ioir 
: o{ Smut Gernigiii-l’Auxerrbis',* • -• 

*• '• ^■-.hbt' to. -kby‘t'hnt Frenth 

' n-trchftecta ' of'. the Inter -eighteenth 
' c^^ry jwere- not aubjbtft to' infi.u- 
onces ii^oai'abrobdj On® trf the 'most. 


• iuicrt-Miiug puiiits raisfiJ l 
! ni’-.tliiiin IS ,he InflucSif ^ 

1 tciuprirary Rimiaii ardiltKh’ 
r Puns fhi-imgli the p«SS! 

, I'lie French Awdeim 
! Ihifin-iiiiiutc-lv until iL 1 ? ^ 
i K(.ni'.m urchiteciwe *«# 

! !-•'*,«! ">‘‘«-‘;jKbieMiUi cemuiJl; 

Uillv Miiducd this iiiflueS!? 

I “• gauge, but Dr Bniham 
iHuiilirr ,if htteresting par*i^ 

' |1«' Fuga. andTfi 

I lie iiililvd the face thm A. * 

■ h--.V ,1,.. l,.u« 

, .Suiiffl.., f„r Merigny ,7l' 

, ukon frum Gnlilej's faqahJ 

■ cliurrii nf Si Juhn Ut««J *' 

«nd Freiicli apchitt^ 

, the iiild-eighieenth ceniur,^J 
c«f vmirae. be imp.in«H » 
I'lie differences as well u ih»^ 
l.ipities. For msieiice, both f“ 

, mill Kmnuu iiTcliiicctssbowanitt 
esr 111 rephiciiig arches irlth ih 
trubomion, bur the Prtach bn 
Hidy pluce ii over columai (?, 
smUes c4iapel. SfliiH*-G«rtjh 
Suiur-Gmiiain-en-Uye) whaui i 
Roiiiuijs niiriiMliy use kwh J 
iitid pibcsturs (Bornanini « 
gandu Fide. Giovanni AouslsV 
Rosbi at ,S Pantaleo (IHOj cl 
Vulvasuori, at S. Maria delli Ut 
the only - uxcebiion' q b 
being S Croce in Gn^Iw 
busit by Pietro Pesstijic(u 0 
Domenico Gi’cgorini, endtroiu 
the culiiimns are seperilti^d 
pdlasiers, qs in Mkhtl^l'i 
Capitoline palaces. 

As regards English ioiluuu ■ 
French architecture of 
Of Braliain on the whole nlui k 
view thnt it has been mu(hfs(p 
ated. I agree, but I hao 1 ^' 
ivoiidercd whetiier die MphHh; 
of the whoUy uit-Freflch thndii 
of Antoine's Mennsie; with tbnifl 
eiition of windows in thelmtii^l 
and the absence of pavilioMiUff. 
not be due to the fact & h| 
nrchiteci had loriied st Cib 
Cont'pbcilil’s first design fw We 
stead. Take away the ttm ti 
the pediment and the sfinilinM 
very cl-oac. 

There reimdiis, toniyffibdn 
Ixisiic qtiestinb:' is the 
book realiv jusilfledf Istmsiw 
ieciuD-c “the ardiheciur* « 0 
F rench Eivlittiiieomeiit ** ir k » 
" the urchltccture of Hie 
iigc uf RnHghrenmwit'7 Pw wf 
wd.so, do the buildings and 
d'isrii.ssud in this bonis 
h'oet the ideas of ibe 
iithur ihenroticoil or litorBry i^j 
tiio rime 7 In some ,f«W« 
obvioiiuly do. Lflug fir's 
iwiiuitivu hill us the 
iircUltectiihe obviously ; 
KijU5.st‘iiir8 desire |o 
nimiro. inul Hie interest, s; . 
t'luinreilcsiliy, in Hie desi^W 
■uiliUc buihliiigs. such at J 
linspltiilx nr pn*""?. ""“K 
the • iucrensing 
Ilf (liti pt-rlod, blit bv 
. iiiinibor of [mlltHiigs aeuw^^ 
up wurf private houseti 
Invvii ur cuunfry, w fi vR ^ 
for at .least l5d 
uni' u i-emiln 
(ir: 'dccm-»tlnn uiuj puHlv ^ 
in coiiformitv with th® ojuft 
viuiced Himighi of 
und. Udoiix are 
fheir treat's®", .deikt® 
ih'? ovem and w'CT , ? 
Jti.stiry. thek 

upeuklng ihe rt# pw*" 

iiigs con.itriicled dbr J8 
m qiio.sttoii wMfi 'rtif 

.. actresses, roynl 
lHtor. 1 , or ccceiitric i 

miiy have had ^ 

toj amcndfnciu to d • 
book. - 



»%t.wQ.-:.sdb|iai 


mu brins us 

^ -The fhsh, poeirvt 

- ■■Tdtefr^sh.tht palate. 
^•afatier of tke wdves . . . 
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Published in May 

CONVERSATIONS WITH 
jean PIAGET 

Jcan-Claude Bi-inguier. 

H^nslaied by Basia Miller Gulati 

AliOfod French Jotiriudist and (elevlsioti 
laierviewer talks here with Piaget about liis 
(voik and fhe way ii hos been inierpreted, 
about psychoannlj'sis, logic and niatlietnaticfl) 
musict and other toptesy light and serious. 
most refK^hing, inlci^*sting, and stimulating 
book. II oHci^ hir moiH.* insight into PUtget the 
nioiiiseliolariand tcaciicr thnn any other book 
available.”— From tin* Foreword by Gilbert 
%at.£7.a0 

ELIEL SAARINEN 

Ibumh-AitwiTcan Ajvhitect 
and Edumiot: Reinsed Edition 
AlUeH Christ Janer 

1'liougli less noisy and verbally flamboyant 
flianbb hous^hold'Word conieinporaries) 
Saarinen's philosophy is backed by honest 
porfornumce, ttiic to his principles. Excellent 
pliotographlc cindence of diis philosophy is 
provided in Chi'bt-Janei’^ biography. The 
^leiiily, clarity, and warmtli of his 'work 
speaks well fta* ilself.’'-JVl[ii' WrU Times Book 
iln'inii £1R.00 

WEPCALLINGOF 
roCIOLOGY andOt 1 tei'Essa}>s 
Oh the PiaBult of Learning 
BdwardShlls 

Tills liiird volume in the Selected Papers 
tfsdmt'd fifti/s deals with the history of 
American and Kuropeaii sociology as an 
lotdlectunl undertaking and as a means to the 
isltainment of practical ends. In particular^ 
Stills discusses the influence of ethical and 
practical intendoiis on scholarly studies and 
Ihc significance of tlie insfilutiouol 
organfentlqii of teaching and research. £id.00 

SCIENCEIN THE 

Middle ages 

Editedby David e.Llndbei]g 
handsome Illustrated volume is the fiist to 
ctflinine io. depth all aspects of the medieval 
scieadfie euterprisc. Sixteen leading sehulajAi 
f^ealing whU topics .central to tlieii* own 

have piovitled a.hopH;tha(.is 

; definitive but accessible to a begiiming. 
^tJdteiice ofdiretsc i’cadej'S. i£ 6.60 paper 

A GdMMENlAKy ON 
SARTRE’S 




. -.-_'S. 'C!afdland- 

; serioitsyfllbrt 

jo imike Noifiiri^tess 


Published in June 

THE THEATRE OF 
NIKOLAV GOGOL 

Phys atid Selected Witirtgx 
Edited wth an Inti*oduction and 
Notes by Milton £hre. li'anslated 
by Milton Ehre and Fruina 
Gottschalk 

T'liesc fi'esh Iraiislatioiis (rOiwvimdut' 
7r(spft'/or> Marria^j and 77ie Ckiniblers reveal 
CSugolh theatrical genius mote vividly thau 
ever befoif, Khre^ intixxUicNun pi-ovides 
guidelines not only Ibr reading but for 
perroriiiing the plays. An appendix tncUidcs 
(logolk writings on his own plays and on the 
theatre in general. £U.tO 

THE ALLEGORICAL EPIC 

Essays in Its Rise and D« 7 rrhr 

Michael Muiriii . 

I'his work of practical criticism is de.sigiie>1 io 
complement the theoretical treatment u(’ 
Renaissance allegory in MtirriaVt earlier book) 
The W'i7 of Allt^vy. V'icwing allegory us a 
historical phenonicnoii, Murrin lUsctissc.s 
those allegories which can be recovered by the 
liistoriaii, anaiy/.es what critics wrote in the 
Renaissance.! and uses poems to illustrate 
different phases of a tradltiun which reaches 
fioin Homer to Milton. £i:-i.hO 

THE AUTHOR 
AND HIS PUBLISHER 
Siegfried Uuseld 

Unseld, head of tlie dtsHtiguislied Clerinan 
publisliing house , Suhrkanip \l*rlag, considers 
the dual lesponsibilities ot u publisher: for the 
material success of his company and for the 
intellectual and .spiritual retjuiremenls of Ills 
authors. He illustrates his theme by I'ccounting 
, his own experiences with Hesse, Brecht , Ril^ej 
and Swiss poet Robert Walser. ‘^Seldom has the 
inysieiious relationship between author and 
publisher been be^r described^^Claudc 
Gallimard £7:50 


from 



Forthcoming injuly 
BY WORDS ALONE 

TJie Holocaust inLiteratiirc 
Sidra DeKoven Ezrahf 

^Tlie great virtue and seivlce of this book hi 
dial mote than any otlier book 1 know on thiu 
literature, it helps us io sec the (errilsle eventH 
diai formed it. Alchough her book is esseiiHnlty 
a liturary hisiory. and displays the kind oi'tjuiel; 
judgment that literary history iec|uires, Mm. 
J^ffrahi makes us see the Holocaust itself as 
inevittilily more real i urgent., terrible} thau Uus 
‘Writing that came out of it.'’— E'lOiii the 
Foteword hvAlti-ed Kawin,£f*.00 

CHRISTIANITY; 

SOCIAL TOLERANCE, 
AND HOMOSEXUALITY 

Gay People hi li^ste/n Emv/jeJiorn 
the Bqglirinu{^'qf't/ip Christian Era to 

the Four teetith Gtviftfn^ 

. •. . •.•<.!* , 

John Boswell 

Ten years of ix'scarch in literaluix* nnd 
docuiiuMitH In a dozen languages havt; 
produced one of the mn.st Intensive ti'CahnentB 
of any single aspect of medieval hisiory. 
Btiswvll shov4's that Catholic Europe w'as not 
uncciiiittingly hostile to Itomoscxualityj tliat 
there were ceiiliiries when Hie ehureli 
c'icce|)tcd itandevvn canonized gay petij[>le.‘‘A 
truiy gruuiulbreaking.W'tirk. Boswell ivveuls 
uttexpl(R«d pheiiumetia with uutuiliiig 
cnidltIon.”-M{chcl Foucault JCUi.HO 

SEX AIND SENSIBILITY 

Ideal atui Erotic Lenv 
fiwn Milton to Mozof't 
Jean H. Hagstrum 

Hagstrum consiclers the ways In which 
literature and liie arts^fiom the-ResioraKon to 
Romanticisiu, have treated the many aspects ofc' 
]o\'e, drawing parallels betvveen. Uteratin-e) 
niusiCi and pointing, '’This due book is a 
crowning achie\'^ment. . . .It is plain fiom the 
first page tliat we ore dealing with au 
authoritaHve voice— clear and JudiclouS} ofica 
witty and pointed, with not' a 'word wasted^* 
-Ronald rmilson, Yale University. £tt>.00 

HISTORVOFTHE 
YmoiSIl LANGUAGE 

l^iui^ich, Tt-aiislated by 
Shlomo Noble with the assistance 
bf Joshua Fislimau 

.unique achicvemcnif it is ituich moi« 
a hlsioiy of the languagej it ia a-SQeiot'ultucat 
histoiy of Aslikcimw* Jewiy” 

; CriURxhhi University' £27U9. 
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The anxieties of Prospero 


At.VIN B. KbnNAN : 

The NnywriBlit as iM>i|{ician 
Shiiku.speiirt''K [inugc uf ilie Poei in 
tliu iLngliiili I'lililjc Theatre 
1G4pp. Yule Utiiver^itv r*rci>.s. £6.00. 
U .h)U U2:)79 0 


was nni dcicrmiiied by tliu poet's 
fdi'ewe'lis so much hs by his cimcerii 
with inaner.s of notver and gov'ern' 
meiil; Praspui'o ine poet liad ceded 
his pluce m Prospero the king niid 
Prospero the old colonial. 

fn The Plaiim'ighi tis Mogiciim 
tlie wheel has come full circle; the 


By Martin Dodsworth 

I Wyiiii or Surrey, Sidney or Fnike 
1 Ch'cville. They became a ilirfcreni 
class uf person. If the puet's tusk 
I was in tench nieii, in Sidney's words, 

I *‘to make them know that goodness 
wIicrtMinio they are moved ", hi.s 
dfpondeiicc on those he laughr ini* 

' perilled his status ns prnphot mid 


■ »'ie Wheel lias come lull cycle ; ine ,|,jiosophe,. Hjs „,.i bec.ime in»«i* 

■ ^ I i^et IS back ly coiniinind of 7/ie ^.jji sonieihing for which imincuse 

The iheuire is a iiiaaical enclosiire- ‘‘’"“I?'’ dilfcrcnce. j,e made, mid yet 

ii deVk in ^ ploy no longer re-eiincis the somothiixg im t^iiUc betitiveA in. Tht‘ 

■nie n uiwrii^^^^^ Victorian dream of a gieai niai.s e,„e,ed rhe modern worhl. 

lue piuywrignt, tiien, IS a mREitinii. retiromem to serene old iige in ' , ,, 

he wntw iJiu spells thtti hold us, siVBtSnni. On rhe comrarv: Alvin 

though It may be otily ln.s appren. Kemnjr.s Prospero is im far Resi.s, is marked by Sliuke.vpciire s 

lices who litter rlteni. 1 he mayicmn^ removed from serenkv ns his sonnets, which hegiii as puHiy 

greui play is I he Tenpesi, for he Shakespeare. Both aresuhjeci to uplioltling the 

has put ui Its centre a version of an^<irif< whirh in iIip iin,<ii.iii tu:"on of courtly and uncoimnei'- 
hjniself a hero who commands by inevitubij ^accompany the SiJiS'lo a 

viniie of bis art; and his art is nvnctlee of an sirr esneclullv *0 a Mnse illicit, d.ii kly 

largely a nuitler of shows— fhe harpy •* •|•e,,s;oll '* *is tiie wind •y.."'*!''!: 


largely a nuitler ot snows — i-ne harpy 
and ilie di.sappeurlng buiicjiifi, iJic 
wediliiig masijiio, rerdinand aiid 
XliriHidii 111 their giime of clicss. ' 


ivriMiig. 1 elision IS the wurtl 
rliiii sums ii ii|>, and “ ciiiiiriidic- 
luiii '' is iis hiittre.ss. " Pruspero's 
mugiciil iiri is a letisinn hciwceii 


sniiicrliing nni quite believed in. The 
pool entered rhe modern world. 

The point of entry, Kenian sug- 
gesi.s, is marked hy Sliuke.vpuure's 
sonnets, which begin as poHiy 
wririuii fiH' a patron, uplinlding the 
fiction of courtly and uncoimnei'- 
ciul absolutes, but end us tUenrre, 
dedicated to a Muse "illicit, d.irkly 
ni.vAiurimi.s, seiisuol, infill it el.v com- 
jil'c.s, beuiitiriil and iigiv. (.oiriiiion 
kiiiil nubile", u wuinaii wl,o lakv-s 
into nci'self all the tiualiiies of iliu 
iniblic pluylioiise. The dvainn uf tlie 


Jhis view of the play was III vogue realism nnd iniuglnnuon , we are ii seen us esstfiitiullv o 

.in ihe lu.st cl;miiiiv. Prospero was «ld— lie only acqmrotMi nrier he transition. In which the 

SliiiUsiieare hiinsolf, in Ins olil ucc had lo.si his tlukednm in Mihin : it 

hiddiiig fniewell to the uudieiite he is a siihsniutc, however .atiructn;e, „f ,,octry. polished, ca.sv, wiilv, 

had held iii ilirnll for iwciiLy yctirs for liie exercise of power in ihe i„,.#i„in...u <• nUunve riauniinh dntJn 


had held iii ilirnll for iwciiLy yctirs tor ilie vxci 
und iiinru — "Now I wuiii Spirits to real- world 
uifiii'co, ui'i to eiicliam ''. By I9f>4, ' rhb iniag 
when Fi'tiiik Kermodc piihlislictl his . mtigidan, ' 

New .Arden edition of the piny, it not inveiii 
was A di.scrcdiied view, lie .spoke iy.c«l, lioltb 

of a " wildenics.s of uiull.sciplincd . lielicf of ilie pocis ihnt iheir urt ' lory 'niitiire is insisted upon' not 

aliugury " in the work of Inter nine- commaiuls spirits, and the view niilv in the behaviour of ine Dark 

leonili-cciiiury critic.s. and iiinied uf a rnrionalisiic and .scientific Lady but in thnt of the ynujig p.uriin 

bis hiick nil them. The temper uf sociciv rhat art is mere irivial also. 

criiicism hiid cliaiiged. The Victorian jiinku-bclicve and an entertuln- n U a good sturv but is it true ? 
reverence for die nriist’s personnlity meiit commodity iminiifactured Finding mu is not nn easy nmticr, 

•and tlie tundeiicy to reat| hw pisiys for pay. because Kenian wi'itOA with an easy 

I Accoi'diiiH iq Ket iian, llio osuib- confidence that makes a soleci.-nn 

liiiil ciumblcd ooioie the ide.il of iishmeiit of this image of the pnel „¥ the urac to osk miesrions Never- 
lipeAi"?’*r‘^’^^ih"“ ‘‘n » criticisui was the coiisetjueiice ot new sncinl iiu-iess, tfiey must be asked.' What 

dcvoied tn Ihe wnidy on the page, circumstances, the appearance m is a courilv style of poetry ? Does 
A renewed iiuerest in myth iind ihe mid-.iixtuciuh century of a muii- Shakesneare set out to write sonnets 
riuiul had led lo the priiciice of ber of middle and lower-middie-clnss !„ ? tveni.-in ninlcec un svcttkiiuidc 


r Ilie 1‘xci'cisc or power in ihe 
al- world',’. More geiiei'iilly, 
rhb image of the poei os 
magiejan, which .Sliuke.spuurc did 
not inveni but fixed uml Miibil- 


Itnithiiory, "ahvoys dsmpinu dmvii 
the suggestion of flattery l<y the 
cleverness or gracefulness of the 
phrnsing " and ends up finding it 
inndeqiiHte to the deinuiids nf «i 


iy.cd, lioltis ill lenainn both the reality whose complex and rcfrjc- 


lielief of ilie jioeis ihnt iheir urt 
commaiuls spirits, and the view 
of a I'nriopalisiic and .scientific 
sociciv rhat art is mere irivial 
ninku-bclicve and an entertuin- 
meiit coniniudi ty iiiiiniifaetured 
for pay. 


ritual had led lo tlie priiciice of 


Shakespeare set out to wi'iie sonnet^ 
in it ? Kern,in ninkes no .systenuitic 


nil- luiiiiiun UI pnrani wiin ciiiio. inr support to tne pumic at large, nndlflcd ni- roiifanluH \w mmliiiuK 
■nil, .lla not oncoiirngo .lie <1!.. „,UI„i 'for p.o,» .mil olnyhons,.. lo ^ 

cevery of any meaimig in the play cither case, ecoiinmlc preKSures .i,., siiakosnent-e used Hie 

‘ pcrsiimil II) ilie omiuir. Ceriiiinly, mnde ihemselvos fell in ilieii' urt, snnnot-fnrm Iiself ss""^un ndmiilv 
It had its own cliuraeter; buc Uils prosKurcs of u kind unknown to indirect comiiltnicnf" to liio yming 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ - I . .. j men, aasocl'.tlng liiiii wlr|i'"tlic 

, .. . • ■ ■ '*l!. ■■■-:•- moat' prasiigloue 'of poetic fovme" 

imd the itleal honutv i.'hich it ti'ndi- 

■ Leading TItiBs from CornBlI 

MODERN DRAMA AND GERMAN CLASSICISM I BO cun only be dcceripiucd by looli-: 

Renaissance from Lessing to Brecht >»« '« sonnets tUemsoives. 

• Beniamin Bennell . , We certainly find^pdlioli Ihert. 

In this elegantly wrdten end .hought-provokinfl ctitical work. S‘‘r&e yLiirmSf’ln 
Beniamin Bennett attributes the diskinotive character of modern Euro- Ji-u.. nf ill • " • ^ ^ * 

pean drama, and perhaps even Ike very existence as a tlouriahing art .,^.1 . ’ ,. 1 , ■ « l 

torn), lo Ihe inMuence ot Ihe German drama bl' Ihe lale eighteenth novy the worlds fresh 

and early nineteenth cenluries. He explores Ihe. basic nature of Ihie 

-■ elaselcal " German drama through dioee readings 01 plays by Lees- . And only heiald to ^tlie gau^y 
. ing, Goethe, Schilter and Klelet, and idehtilles a rlumber of -its direct .n . , , • ‘ ' 

links wilh modern 'drama. . ' 'A16 pp E10.SO • hyperbole is beniiitfuHy lern- 

pefad not to embarrass. " Fresh " 

THE POSSIRLE AND THE ACTUAL pralMS the young ninn’s c6m= 

v WVWIWU.U. ftnv . I Ilk rtwi wftb ploxipn^ a very palpable coiupll- 

Readings In the. Metaphysics of M6datity out u u so just ns fm- ns 

^dllad bv Mlphksl *J Lniiv ‘ ; S® ^'oung man wnm& to find it so. 

, Micnaei J. LOUX [*hg world wears him as Its luiesi 

This well-chogen coireolion of fourteen essays by distingurshed oriininieiit — there will be nihcrs in 

philosophers treats the leading melaphyelcel. Issues relating lo oon- come; he has joinul a host nf oniu- 

temporary rhddal logic. The framework of possible worlds has been ments, and only for the momcm is 

used in philosophy lo treat fopics as diverse.as the nature of belief •'•••• - 

end knowledge. Ihe p/oblem' of evil, the' coneapi of causation, ervd 
the mind-body problem. T^e easaye included in this volume, "however, 
are concerned primarily with the Iramework itself. 

' aae pp )S10.50 elolh £ 4.25 paper 

FROM MYTH to ICON : 

Reflections of Greek Ethical Doctrine In , 

Literature and Art . 

. Helen F. North 

A distingulehed'ciaaBiolet ^xamlhes sorne ol ihe-wa^ in which 
^ earkein Greek ;ekh]6ai oono'epka. espoDially .khose 'related ko eoplirO-. 
eyne faell-knOilrledg^, jself-resIreintV nlodorfltlpn)/ind 'Other Plalonlc 

t ylrtuas, .are reflected in .ihythology, pollllps' and- education, brarory., 

■ . and the vieltal gf te.. : Heleh. Ndfkh .deviribea hovti ,the. PlgUiiilc virfuea 
In the ctageical wbrib, : h'ow (hey affeoled khe under- . 
alandlng 01 polHioek. M they ^ Were r embodied! in 

mythical and .niatorical' or. aeniihislorlcal. .exemblarv aocouriift 'anu 


end knowledge. Ihe p/oblem' of evil, the' coneapi of causation, end one, llie new one. The inoinenL will 
the mind-body problem. T^ie easaye included in this volume, "however, pass. The hyperbole that makes 

are conoerned primarily with the Iramework itself. Ills blomii the sum-^mA haumv nf iim 


hjs bloom the supre^ne beuuiy of the 
world can be submerged at' will in 
the oiher way ot I'eBdang i-Iie phruSe. 
The next Mnp also works b,V a tact- 


mythit^ and hiatorical' or. abniihislorical. exemplary aobounis. and 
how Ihey, were* potirayed -in ark at important sieges of thbir develop- ' 
ment,-,... ‘ 288, pp„ et0,50-' 


fu 'exploitation of double- meaning, 
ibis time in the uvrcl "gnu^’,',' 
which describes the sk>ring as 
Joyously briRlit in its dress or, 
drawing on the pejorative implica- 
tion most fnmilinr to us today, as 
vulgarly ostentatious. The secohd. 
reading^ gives . the hyperbole of 
pri|iSe ; the yopUB main outdoes .the 
springtime by moKliig It sceiiit vulgar 
ill comparison. In. the first readrng 
.scrvoii't,^ its . 
‘Vherajd:"; ifiis tactful toadyihg 
<jtin|ifles for. ihe title "enurtk ^ 
yoily well. - 


" NiAfiliiitvEtu's nm MooESTNb'ORDERs ’ ! ^ 

: /ASludy^'jKijOlscw^^^ 

Harvey MansHdidj Junior .- 

-This Is Ihe first Inkerpretlve oommenlary on .a vnorlc o'l Machla-.. 
vellis-lhal many soholere regard aa his moat fmporkent. The baeje;-; . 


tiiL'ir liL-vi to .^mmuliy it uwuy hy 
f xpliiiniiig iluii a cliiii'l ivu.-; a iiiisur, 
.M) euiivi-riing llie social ciili-gni-y it 
ilunoies iiiin uii i'illic;il one. Ilisiill 
]^ lunifil lo liie inikior tunes of 
repruadi, :ii ihu i-xponsc of the 
poem iisdf. Tliv priiii.iry seiisu of 
ilie will'll hiK 10 be siiciul, siiggesi- 
lug iliiii the young iirisiiici'ai is min- 
ing liiiiiseir iiMu a nioinber of ilie 
luivesi I'luss, or :ii ilie very k-iisi 
iiiiu u iiuoiMrosiiy, " tL-mlc-i- " nx o 
dlilil of tlie l ie'll, cimss a.s ;i '* churl ". 
It Ims III liv iliis HIM siiiijily huciiiisu 
ilic iiieiuiing in ilie w(ii-(l ui iliix iluio 
perinit.i ii, but 1 h.'Cuu.sl‘ ilie resi of 
iliv liiio, picking up iliu sense uf 
" miser '\ would be i-eiluiukiiu. It is 
not .So; it works iis uii iiiieiu|)t to 
(leiiv rliar im in.suli liu.s been iiiiiite, 
us ii conectioii iiiuiiin lo be uoliccil, 
.sigiiullliig iliu iiisiili A.s u kind ■>! 
ik'liberale iilisiiike. 

This is wtiiitlui'ful poeii'v, hnt it 
i.s not in Kei'niin's sense "courtly", 
rurrlu-i niiM'e, It is ilie kind of pne-try 
tliiii clim'uL'iei'i*/.us the snnnul.s us a 
whole — a druniiilic rupi'c.soiualion nf 
u cniiiplcx I'eiiliiy, perceived u.s .such 
I'iglii From ihe Imgiiiiiiiig of the 
•setiiieiice. 'I'hu .story of some 
symbolic shift from lyric in 
dramatic, fruiii the pursuit of 
paii'omige to the fascination of the 
plnvhonse and it.s dark ladies, i.s 
witliniii substance. Tim contrast 
profitably to be inude is not that 
beiweCn the beginning unil the cnil 
of ibe snniiei-scqucnce, but tbtii 
lietiveen the draiuaiic mode of iliu 
suiineis as a whole, .satunited hi un 
oiuirely individmil .sense of the 
complexities uf ilie personal life, 
and rhe poein.s, renii.-c uml Adonis 
nnd Liicrece, wliicb doubtless nine- 
date I'heiii nod wliidi si niggle more 
<H' less valiaiiily with the rlicini'ical 
forms of ihc orntlmi and the dehiiic. 
Seen in this liglir, the ucliiuvcmcni 
of the snimciK has more to ilu with 
ihe iliscavery of u iiatui'iil iiptiuulv 
than with ihc choice of ii way uf 

liU- 

Kvi'iiun, thmigli, Ims lo pursue hix 
idea iiiul to discover in ilic plays 
evidence of u<|iiivnciil fueling ahniit 
the thuaire like ihat wlilcli the Dark 
Lady armiaub In thu xumiati, Threu 
chiiptui's look at ihu nhvinus early 
cnmedics, lltunlci and, raihur sur- 
prisingly, King Leiir, befoi'c we aru 
ready fur The 7'etn/iexr. It is nor a 
comprehensive siirvey — iliere is 
scant vefurunce to theiitrlcul 
iiiiHgery in .other playx, for example ; 
the book is siiui't and aims lu be 
telling, 

ShakcspuKi'e, it says, was Mint 
between the " nristocruilc Ideals of 
art" and !' the prucilciil I'unlities nf 
the ihentre". The play.s which 
aciunlly represent playuis on the 
stage are ciirdlnul docunieiiis fur 
this asscriioii: 

Ii> iilmnst every case, tlicre Is an 

nppflsitlnn hetween hoMilc, arlHiti- 

crnlic specluioi's iiiiil vurioiMly 

inept, awkward, Inwer-claax 

playerif, who iiru iisnally pultliig 

on n type nf ukl-fusliiuned pKiy 

assuchiicd wiili ihe ilieatro. 

The urgumont Is that ShukespenrcN 


between tltc plnyers mid speciniors 
mill, jiurhaps, that this is why tho 
situation recurs. 

Yet the situat^nn explnins It.self 
well enough when etich play is 
looked at on its own, fn Looe's 
Labour’s Lost the ydiin'g men who 
come to court the Princess and lioi' 
companions disgui.scd as Muscovites 
ore being silly, though convention 
may to some extent hove .sunctionetl 
their, silliness ; it is fitting that tho 
womon, ,\vho have not been treated 
as couvpntiq'n Would require, should 
turn, the silllnqss back un'-ihe yoUn'g 
men, ,rt is, W>en. quite haturnl that 
the discomfortod ipeii should re- 
.assert their superioritv. by scoffing 
at -the amateur Ihcatricals of Holo- 
fernes' and company — " 'riii some 
. nolicy/.To have one show worse than 
tite ' king’s and his comumiv " . navs 


ftH( Wh'Ot. 


mont by conoont, ol.irrtgge<niak)rtg,'-;i)n'd Qf.unsen!fmeOla 
iatkism. : 
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*010 king’s, and his company ", says 
..Boi'owne.l' The ladies do not share 
. in-ihe FRguine of the actors, hut do 
:.'.nOt, rdflbroin ihe youne men .eitlior; 
•^WhJT' *hoit)d rtiay ? Their seiise of 
';httiji?rflr ,lfi. ,kln; to that of all Elha- 
P®fhBnj,-;sinipleir- imd • mOre exuber- 
‘ v®J^' like to think ours is,. 

•The ^^n^ess 'IioldS' that ' 

-.'TMir fori^.;c^ makes most 

;,^h0n. grtOt things labouring -perish 
’•i-i ji ' ’■ .birth.' ' 

: w!H^^e^?;ltb|s.:Viau6hW cruel »• 
the; Princess does, offer 
> Wi® Wf", ^Jdts-'of iHe' Worthies : 

detract • frbiiii: the iybrtii. 
: slicd they hte 


Tlie same is m,^ nf A m/' 
{iitr NfKht's Driumi. A lift 
liyhi Is urfopded alien a ?mh iff- 
pi'ttem s |.i be a b„d acirioS 
sake of ihe p|;,y ; ihere ha iiS 
of jovial ciMispiMcy between IS 
wright. aciors mid audiciicn life 
on confidence in the acS*te 
i^Hlicr ihaii nnxieiv. R rh A 
too. the .siibje.-i is n realhy iLfe 
ic-eils mi,- coiu|>rchcnsion J 
sti-ange force exerted on HeleLm 

|•mell•|us. Ik., -min .mj LvM 
Iheloveiliai ,sio hold ihe wand^ 
Lliuseii^ In |,ix Amaz.iii queen**, 
ftiiilrs whose existence^ tcLIt 

slights ; the piavara' faill??^ 

“ i;v.'anui.s and 'I'hLe'' [171 J 
niflcance in ibis context? Ifi 
e.scapcs llivin escapes the arutncnn 
I no -1 he wain of Imaginatio! B 
ihe solo property of Boiiom. 

Ill //m»i/et„„ iho other hand, M 
find profewloiiHl players, i iiwiw 
certuinly acts the aristocrat in fisiB 
of ilu-m, hui ilu'ie is no evidena 
iliut .shukuspeai-e felt the plijanu 
he esscntmlly infurior tothopn'm 
I hey keep I heir heuds do»a irhi|« 
he iidvisos ilium— "I warrani war ' 
honour ” .md " I hope we hut 
i-cformed thai inditferenily wiiJiai 
sir"— hiir they 'are plaiiify conpa 
lent. When they perform iliair nb 
rhe audience i.s well-behaved, spin 
from lluinici, uiid he is supposed 
III be niml. The long first scened 
ihcii- play recnnimelids a poioi d 
view, rhiu it is nniiiral forawonuA 
who i.s widowed to re-many, » ' 
isliich lliiiiilui would havedoDCNill 
tn give inni-e nhentlon instead i! 
lampering with the text, ife should 
not be so noLsy diiriiig ihe pn'- 
ftirmance. ClaiKiiufi. ivho lisieni, a 
moved a.s he xhould oe; he vindicim . 
the idu-yers’ art. They can hardl; 
be blamed that the King is uutUe, 
for nil that he tries, to put liii 
peniiunre into effect. 

h is iiQi tile players ivho areMi 
with I'lMiglily III Hmh, but ik 
iirlNrotfriits— fni'iiciing badly. Noiilur , 
lliimtei nor hix siupfaiher is ib> 
to decide whiii pnrt he wants a 
l>lu,v: Geriruila is iiiiublc losceibii 
.die hnx clniNeii a pan: Uonei ovor 
fluex his; Opiiellu fladf heri w 
imicli for her, If all the worifn 
Mngc, at leiiM ilic'playcrsknow'wM 
they ore tlolng inure. By pualiil 
abmii ir llamlui makes tilings w»i 
not beiiei' (lie lx likeBr.urusintwI- 
If he Imd left the players aoot, 
they might well have improved d( 
qmilily of life in Jilsinore imiod 
of ctiiifiihiiig It. 

In ilie end It litis to be saidjAti 
it wnuki not make two haptwl'i® 
iliffui'once to our rouiliug of-SJw 
.s|)cnrc 1( Kwmm hud bees sbls ij 
prnve his case. His story,- lnc«|j. 
uiipi'uviiblc, might noverihc«» || 
true, hut tl wtMild npi uisM ^ 
dlffureiiie to mir. sense ol m 
pliiys’ iiuiilliy. 
rcrlninly very lniei'6steil 
iiuui'ested enuugh in get n JJJ 
coin-of*arnis. mwl 't wnuhl bes^T 
If be never got B 

pluyliiMise uiiil li<ls 


nx the .ViettH'inns migle Shw*^ 
over iri l-Iieli' nwii it***^*?"* L*#ms 
ns suge iiikI liei'o— so «o®s 5j^ 
Tils Shiikespeni'C is ,i,d 

Ironic ni hJs own ****„L|Ji*iB 
xceqnicnl of whnt ho can a jj, 
his art; he Is fh 
anxiety nf iiiflnence. 
themsolvcx sug-Kasi;asaur8 
tory of the way »he wu‘^^ 
n mn.srery of the busiiiw 
sentlng it. The Thf 

solid. Let IIS not 
'7'ePtpexl Is rcnlly iibout 
.power and govern ment-,, 

W. R. Elton, .thy 

Shakespeare « 

./nrel/ecitifl/ 

Annotated (juide, 0 

New York: his 

9890 0). describes ‘^ygraphy^ 

as " a noM-literary, 
Shakespoai'ean$...-. ^ 
erenqea groujicd ymier ^ j„fe, iM 
ter hoadidgf^ai;e 

rtiufents*' 

awareness of •'I*. 
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Modernization arid* f lie mind 



By Aiitliony Appiah 


KWASi WlKFnU : 

Philosophy and an African Culture 
4MD0. Cambridge University Press. 
E13W (paperback, £.3.95), 

0 521 2p4l 

Many conteiiiporury Anglo-Ameri- 
SI pliilosophei-s would treat tlie 
mMStion what philosophy is for, with 
^ especial disdain reserved for 
philisoiitism. Of course, we have 
Mr reasons for doing philosopliy; 
and most of us believe dial die fact 
that i^llosophy is studied in oiir 
universities is a positive good for 
our ntlcuie. But we are uichned to 
Kgard it as a complex question 
nhat positive good it is; and, since 
die practice of piiilosopliy is not 
seriously clireatened, however tight 
the purse strings of the academy 
are drawn, we do not spend much 
lime oil answering it. Granted that 
philosophy serves some purpose, the 
t3)k is not to justify it but m do Ir. 


Id Africa die question of .dje usc- 
Iuli»M of philosophy is not so 
eaiily put aside. Universities com- 
pete with all the other areas of the 
nation's Ufe for the scarce resources 
of development. For the politicians, 
for the populace genorRll,y, it is 
easy' to see why it is wordi having 
doctors, engineers', economists, even 
lawyers; it is easy too to believe 
that the theoretical sciences, from 
idiysics to jurisprutlciice, are iii<ex- 
Iricably bound up with die applied 
Hiei. But the humaiiides, and, 
above all, philosophy, are not- so 
easily valued. For pli-ilosophjr as it 
ii practiaed in ■ the university is 
peculiarly remote fi'oin the Ohoughts 
of ordinary individuals, in Africa 
0 $ eisewlsere, ebout trunh and rea- 
ND, gods - aivd goodi matter • and 
mind. 


The worth of any formal phllo> 
Sophy is especially hard to see out- 
»ae the Momizeu regions, bqcouse 
(bore is no Indigenous tradition, 
Modims have a long history of 
IN»lo»phicul wqltliig, some of It 


written in Africa, so that the study 
of Islamic philosophy can be seen 
os both ti-aditiunal (and therefore 
holy) and endogenous (and chere- 
fore nationalistic). But in much of 
black Africa there is no Islamic 
tradition, indeed no wriccen tradi- 
tion at all. The nearest to a pliilo- 
sopliicai traiiitiun is an oral folk- 
nliilosopliy, whose authority lies 
largely in its purported antiquity, 
not in the quality of the reasoning 
which sustains it, and which usually 
regards critical activity with suspi- 
cion. Add to ihi.s the post-coIonial 
scepticism about everything foreign, 
and it is natural that there .should 
be a growing literature, written by 
Africuns trained in Western nhilo- 
sophy, which asks whut African 
philosnpliy is foi‘. Not only is it 
natural; it is sulutaiy, even if, as 
Kwasi' Wiredu remarks in his pre- 
face, this means that much time is 
devoted " to talking about African 
philosophy as distinct from actu- 
ally doing it." 

Though Professor Wircdu\s book 
is ill part a contribution to this 
literature it diffeis importantly and 
in desirable ways from much nf it. 
Many have n.ssunied that for philo- 
sophy in Afi-ica to be acceptably 
African, its siibject-matler or its 
claims or its nietnods, or all throe, 
must be different from those ot 
philosophy in the cultures which 
colonized Africa. They have often 
assumed, where they have- not 
asserted, tliat the distinctive fea- 
tures of philosophy- in Africa will 
be Afcicnii— rather than, say, Yoru- 
ba or Kikuyu— -reflecting a contin- 
ental (or a racial) metaphysical 
community, it is one of the many 
merits of this book that it does 
ii6t share these assumptions. 

' As a believer in the universality 
of the principles of reason, Wiredu 
holds the relevance of his being 
an African to his piiiiosonhy to be 
both, in one sense, more global, and, 
in another, more local : more local, 
in rtvat, as his title implies, he 
epeaks us a Ghanaian, for an Afri- 
can culture; more global, in that 
he asks what It is that tlie particu- 
larity of his Ghanoian experience 
can offer to the philosonhical com- 
mimlty outside Africa., For Wiredu 
there Rre no African trutlis, only 


truths— some of them about Africa. « 

The essays in the bonk fall into 
three groups, The first four ask 
"what a coiilempoi-ary Afiicaii 
philosopher is to make of his Afri- 
can bAckgrnuiid ". If they have a 
central theme it is that iiiodernixa- 
tion, which is tho central political 
|>roject of black Africa, is cssen- 
tidlly a pliilosophical project. Devel- 
opment, lie argues, is to be meas- 
ured by the " degree to wliicli 
rational methods have penetrated 
through habits It is from this 
chat his iiniversalisiii follows. "The 
quest for development . . . should 
be viewed as u contiiiuiiiB world- 
historical process in which all 
peoples. Western and non-Wesicni 
alike, arc engaged." Looked at this 
wav modcriiivatinit is not "umhiiik- 
iiigly Jeuisoniiig " tradicionnl ways 
of thought and adopting .foreign 
habits, rather it is a process in 
which " Africans, in common with 
all other peoples, .seek to attain a 
specifically luim.in destiny'', 

Wiredu's tone in these first essays 
is strongly hiimaiiLsi ; moruily 
serious inn not nmi-Rlistic. He cri- 
tici-/es tile upostics of Ncgriuidu, 
observing that people die daily ,iii 
Ghana bccuiisc they prefer liei-b'iil- 
ists to Western incdicine, so that 
"any inclination tn glorify tlie im- 
aiialycical cost of mind is not ju.st 
i-titrogradti : it is tragic ". Hu 
praises the communalisiu of trudi- 
tional sneietY, while doploring the 
.luliioritariunism that .seems ' te gn 
with it, saying that “it is iniportuiu 
... to see wliat contrlbutlnn philn- 
.snpliicai thinking can make" to tlie 
question whether the former can be 
preserved without tbe latter. 

This moral vision Js central also 
to tho second group of two 'essays, 
both concerned with the relation- 
ship between- pliilosopltical reflec- 
tion on politics and political life. 
Wiredu is concerned above all tn 
challenge the hegemony . nf the 
Morxists ill AfricDii political plilln- 
sopliy. There is a long essay in 
criticism of the Marxian .iiotion of 
ideolagy, in which he keeps the 
focus firmly on the misuse tn which 
that notion has been put. Many of 
tli4! points made ore familiar; but 
they are argued with clarity and 
viRoiir, 


Tlie last group of essays liove as 
their ceuii-ui thcuius issues nf iiiii- 
versal philosnpliical importance, 
winch gain iieiilier their urgency 
nur their subJoci-:aiutiei' fmni speci- 
fically African' cbnceriis. Of clicse 
issues the one lo wliicli Wiredu 
give.s greatest prominence Is tliat 
uf tliu nature of truth. The ceiitrul 
ciuiin of these essays, one wliich lius 
surfacod several times in earlier 
parts of the hook, is that truth is 
ojiiiiinn. Slated tlius boldly the 
thesis is, o.s Wiredu odiniis, parj- 
doxicai, .so that the largest part nf 
these Inst ossay.s, including a dia- 
Ingiie with a critic many of wliase 
arguments would have heen mine 
had Wiredu not answered diem, i.s 
an olabnrato defence of the ihe.sis 
and un aitenipt to lemovc llic .sense 
of par,ulnx. 

He gives fioqueiit wurniiigs 
against riie possibifity of niisunder- 
standing him, but, as 1 understand 
ir, the ilicnry is tni^: to Judge that 
p is true is simply to judge dial p, 
ill a enmext in wliicli the question 
is raised of enmparing someone 
cIsc's judgment with mine, nr my 
own judgments, at some other time 
with my present judsiiients. "Truth 
and faUity qre concepts whose 
whole essence consists iiv indicating 
the ngreeinciit nr di.sngrecinciit of 
line nnint nf view witli aiinther. . .". 
It Falliiws ill Wiredu’s view that any 
nhjectivist riieory of triiiii tliat 
identifies the truth with how the 
world really is rariier th-jit with how 
someone holds it tu he is misguidod. 

'rtie claim that truth is opiiiiniv is 
explicitly alibied witii. the- pragma- 
list's idendneation of tnich witli 
warranted assertibilUy, for Wiredu 
shows muoli respect for and nuiny 
affinides wii4t Dewey. - And the 
coimecdnn wiUi assertibility should 
lemiiid us chat the issue between 
truth and assertibility is at tbe 
centre of current controversy in the 
philosophy of language, TTiut 
Wiredu's viow of trutli is a variant 
of what Michael Dummett has called 
" anri-tealiem " is clearest in die 
essay ill which he cielms that to be 
is to be known; for In that essay 
lie claims that the only possible 
objaiits are possible objects of 
knowledge, and that Is tho defining 


tlieuis of aiiti-i-ca1i!«ni. It is a .suli- 
staiicial inei-it of Wiredu's book tiiit 
he develops and defends the anti- 
realibt |io<iil-ioii it* u way th,it is Imtli 
clejici' tiiid less cluttereil with iiTJ- 
lovum icchiiicalities rlian a]iiii.iit 
anything 1 have read on tlic .sulij’oct, 
and at llic same time shows Umc 
tho issue depends nut at all on th-.* 
nutiii-e of language as we use it, liui: 
UII feutiii'os nf our cpixicinic oituji- 
tioii liuic would exist if we spok? loi 
Junguage. nt ull. 

The issue belweon ti'iitli jioJ 
assei-cibility, realism and aiici- 
realism, is not one tn be settlej 
suon, but even Wiredu's careful 
defence uf his anti-reaiisni leaves 
me unpersuaded. What tlie unci- 
realist has to do is lo offer ui 
reasons for rejecting the cotnmou- 
senso cniitrust between the way 
things seem lo be and the wav they 
arc. He does this generally by 
pointing oui that we only kiiuw 
linw tilings ate In virtue uf linw 
they seem to us tu be. But we d-i 
lint have all of our experience at 
once; our experiences ot different 
Limes and the different experience;; 
of different agents do not all lead to 
the same conclusions. In orgaiilx- 
iiif^ these different appearancos into 
a single coherent picture each of u.< 
uses the organlaiiig principle thut 
uppcarancos offer us on imperfect 
access, tiirougli the causal process 
of perception, to an cnduiiiig 
I'oaliiy. Ami-rcalisis nilglit object 
that for thi.s principle there is— 
there could be — no episteiiiic war- 
rant. But it is by no means clear 
either that there is any other co- 
herent principle by which wu could 
organize our experience or thut the 
principle we du use Ts thus un- 
warranted. 

T do not xvant to suggest' thut the 
view developed in this book is all 
of a ' piece with, say, Duiiimett's. 
Rut tbe similarities are striking and 
suggest that anyone who takes Dunt- 
inett's views seriously should stndv 
these essays. Before this book 
nothing written by' an African 
would have been of any great 
interest to analytic philosoplier.i 
generally. This is a book which will 
not only he read all oimr AFrict, 
but' which should bo read wherever 
the Anglo-Amci'ican tradition in 
philosophy is practised, it . seta a 
standard that philosophy in Africa 
should olm for, and that pni(«»- 
sopliy elsowhere seldom meets. 


The far rule-horizon 


By Michael Rosen! 


KARLOno.AFBL: 

Touraiids a Transformation of Philo- 
Mphy 

Traariated by Glyn Adey and Davi,d 
Frhby 

Routledgo and Kegan Paul. 
OliooOWSG 

Tjje " transformation ** In the title 
of Kacl-Olto Apel’s hook refers to 
^ new context created, lie be- 
by. analytical philosophy for 
pnilosopliy's traditiniial problems — 
^ve all, for the problem of 
relationship * between ' thought 
ud reality, The essays are selected 
'torn a eoliectioii published under 
» siniBar title— >the " towards ’* has 
j>Mo added in the ti'an'sltion-><-in 
German’ ill 1973. Written for an 
eodience working in the , her- 
^autic tradition of Dilthey, 
«daxner and Heidegger, they ad- 
2{*®e ■: hiatorical view of :anaiyrt‘ 
"1 philosophy hy a series of broad 
^xusfiono : of Wittgenstein, Fetree, 
*^PPer, Peter Wincli and Chomsky 
-romong pniet-s.. 

i« In the; later, philosophy - of 
.^at^nsteln .that the aitialycicAl. tra- 
- culminates, . , .aocordiog ,to 
subsequent atteniptps to dove- 
systematic theories of meaning 
? spoors to . regard as hangovers 
;d. ^^'Wittgenstoiiiiah. era. But, 
lodged WlttgOiisfeld at .the 
of .development,' Apel then 

.slgiilfipaqce of Ms pmlb- 
• H4' describes 
philosophy , fts 
[l5' Jjnieflm n;lqst raidicol pYesonta- 
■g^iiPL ^onifenttohoZism .known In 
SSiuuI£^ .Hiildati-phy’Vj bupton 
fitfc?, ^5. ! PWCfIce, lO 1 only saved 
.'oh.ltltis' view,' by 
isU^i^-'- ‘ ^ ' systems of 

by 

How- 

= them. - the 


aiigiuliencs! an 

asks, odh 
«noS¥e mode explicit 




be used to oxpIbIii our practice at 
points - of difficulty? /'At this 
level he writes, discussing the jus- 
tification . for continuing a. number 
sequence In one way rather than 
another, V the rule-expression is ex- 
.plained by the value, not the value 
by the rule 

Such drltlcisni is a typical example 
of Wittgenstein’s efforts to disallow 
the use of " pictures ’* in phil^ 
sophical explanation— views which 
grin philoeonhers but which fail to 
yield specific consequences for 
practical diHIculries. It can be 
extended, I tivink, to apply to Apel j 
own proposed Aufheuung ot 
analytical philosophy. The posi- 
tion he attributes to Wittgenstein 
suggests that cultures may turn out 
each to have choir own basic sot 
of rules. Against this relatiuist 
picture Apel wants us w under- 
sta'hd' cultures as merging in a 
''tnanscenilentol unity of rule- 
hortaons ”, But this seems to offer 
only a verbal solution to what (ii 
it Is a problem at all) is a practical 
problem. UrilMs we can derive from 
the idea of. this " horizon” some 
further pilpclple, npt. available to 
the; relativist, to' Jierp the inter- 
nreter of foraign cultures Wlio finds 
himself In difficulty— end I. can 
find nothing in the book to riiow 
that it can provide one— It offers 
nothing more than reassurance:. an 
invloible safety net for those spifer 
ing from reiativist vcrtigOi, 

A book written from Apel's 
standpoint could play a very useful 
role for an Engush-speaking audi- 
ence, In placing familiar work 
within .a Wider context. Bui, 
unfortunately, the book’s presenta- 
tion severely restnets Its acces- 
sibility for those not already 
acquainted with the background 
from which it was written. ^ Apel 
loads his jerking with teclmical 
terms and neologwiiw* .btirdonmg 
: the Sense of many sentences tna 
point of collapse. The render must 
.ofi^ii go ln-. too, with a vast range ot 
references,, whose bearing on, the 
eXDOSkipn Is not always j.*'' 

'.cdnVdv'ei'Sial interprett^qiU (eg, oE 
]^nt, "IJegel arid Mart^The WWs- 
jatow; gUa Adey arid Da^f ^ 
hftvd.' done . o 
hpweitor, ' sooie recaWtrmit 

.material. 


I III' 

THE RENAISSANCE 

Studies in Art and Poetry 

Walter Pater 

Edited, taith Textual and JSpianatory Notes, bu DONALD L, HILL 
The Renaissance is a strikingly original and influential collection of essays in whicAt Water Pater 
gave memorable expression to an aesthetic view of life. It has never before been publialied in a 
■M.t,nidri,# AaitiAn HniiAM T.. Hill reuroducfis PaLei-’s text of 1893. witii a record of all verbal vanataons 



tull sec ot CliUCai anu exIllHUniUiy uum wji e«i.pi U* raiei a , ucau.iuwa - — - 

compoaitioii publication, and reception ; and an essiw on the history of rite book aa a whole. Studrais 
of Pater and the Aestiietic Movement In England will find this new, annotated editaon mdispejisable. 

4S0pp, illus. £15.(10 

THE RHIZOME AND THE FLOWER 

The Perennial Philosophy — ^Yeats and Juiig ' 

yarnes 0/rtey 

TAe R/tizome (ind tfie Flower is a study of the many strikiiig similarities of thought, Image and 
expression in die work of W. B. Yeats and C. G. Jung. The historical **rtiizome", or the perennul 
root system, shared by Yeato and Jung is essendally the Platonic iradiidon : but Platorasm has its roots 
too, end the book imdertakes a study of those roots — in Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, eAO 
Empedocles— iVhich are also, according to tbe argument, the dominants of the psyche of hnnt^ty. 

Professor Olney gives a clearer sense to , such central Juogian terms as **archeteM”, 
" itidividnadooi ”, and "the collective unconscious”, and demonstraiies their . cloee similanty. 
to philosophicat concepts m Plato and poetic doctrines in Yeats. He also ahows that these opneepto 
mw wWt great profit be brought to bear in our studies of plridosopby, poetL-y, »n<LPS3*«“«««y- 

* I 370pp £12.1)0 

THE CHANCES OF RHYME 
Device Rnd Modernity 
•• JDona/if. Wes/wig 

How can o device. like thyme be at once suspect and necessary? .. ■ 

DeaJiiig mostly with English, and American poetry of die tweiitnetB cMt<^, nu outtior yiulces a 
juiradoxicM argument about modernity — showing first its depreciation of. tho iiisatutioa. oi Ltwracure, 

*^'*”*Do?iald*WMlto^ study believing that rhyme was disoppearlng lii English, but fouaj he. 

could not support olio Iw'potheris. He argues that rl^'me persists, in a r^ovated powi, in toting tiiat. 
claims to have abolished devices. Tlio degree to which a poem accepts, Asborts, or tmim rhyme to an 
imoortont marker of the extotit df tlte poet's pretentions m being ahoad of tho fad and fashion. - • . 

Rhyme is a representative .device in the way It , codes and charged natural language, ntakuig ic 
literarv. Through deisUed study of ttie instance oC rhyme, the book -sliows how a gemiLne tatot^jau. 
poetics may ooiwem itfjett with ttw device, aq, tilte .fqCus foL’ an inquiry qt oinpe chrostodogicxl and 
structural. - ' 

i THE SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORY ! 

A Critical Anthology 

'^epmotir . Men ton 

Tliw anthology of ohe Spasviih American sliort stos-y In EngUsli tratwlatfon Is rite £i«w b> h'JW 
the development of ilhe genre from hs .Romantic beginnings , in the 18309 . to ton nutare bxuberawce^ ui 
Hie 197M it is'siructltfed aacoomg i«' the various literary mqvemenbi ciiat !ig?d moriteu tho eyodupHi 
of Siianiah American literature from Hie 1830s on: nonianticiiiili raakom, luscurojlsni, 
crloJifisino, cosmopoUtanIsoi, and dto biio^ UWfotiire ol the 196(b. Each atevoment u dfiCiiiod m 
toi-ins of its general chm*acteristics; Us. Itttiertiatl-onal orighto, and its ^anish An^caii imrui^to. 
SprMento.dve.%r Ottaaionally omnnAloiM; ami^ follow, ^ach L«ii»dn(i:b 3 r a btograplMcal 

ikeixdi of the aw^wr said folk)W^ by a efittoal / 443pp £S200 
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Victorianism’s pinnacle-' 


By David Watkin 


DAVID Cm.li : 

.Thu Work of Sir Gilbert Scott 
2fi5p]». Architccuirjl Press. CZ.'t. 
0 S.=>l.Hg 723 9 


Sir Gilbert Scott (181113781, wliosu 
iiamo cun be connecretl wirli the 


piigc 209 CO .Sir Gilbert Sentt, \\'bilc 
there.’ is no iiiciitioii anywhere in , 
die text nf one of Sir Gilbert's 
niojur works, St. Jolm's College 
Chupel, Cambridge. 

Scott wns at the centre of the 
(lobuto eoiiilucrcd on both sides of 
ihc chaiuicl nhmit the valice of 
mcHicvol nrdiitccLure, the accept* 
iibiljty of rextorarion nnd the choice : 
of a modern style. A comparison > 
between him and Viollct-lc*Diic > 
would thus be partieiilurly illiinii 


imniu vni« uc wviiiicr^icu ntvti iiic WUllJa IJIU$ Ut* JJamwiJ lUIJy lliUlllJ* 

design or resioi'iition of over 800 nating, hut the .single paragraph 
hiiildingsS, doininate.s ilie Victorian which Mr Cole devotes to rhis jnir* 
nrchiicctural scene as awesomely as pose is tinimpressive. He claims that 
his niftior works, the Albert Viollct-lc-Diic'.s " Enireticns sur 
Memorial, Si Pancras Station l-Totcl, reiychiteciure can in part be com* 
the I'oreign Office^ lend a discinc* pnred with Scott's own Remarks on 
live charncter to the capital city. Secu/ar and Domestic Arc/ii(ei;> 
Rising from modesr beginnings wicli ture but lind he attempted to 
no formal education, he became the make this contparison it would have 
tcniglitcd liead^oE cite largest archi* underlined the startling intellectual 
lecturul practice in tiic_ world in differences between the two men. 
his day and died a iiiJllJonairc in Nor i.s ir reii.ssm'iiig lo find Sul|>li! 
inndcrii lerins. Mis career was thus Botsserde'snaiiiogivLMi as “ Boiserd " 
the arclictyjift] Victorian success and the SiiiiiLe-Clin,pelle, Notre- 
stoi-y and no attempt to understand Dume and Vexelay all misspelt on 
the architectural and religious scene page 68 . 

in rhe iiineicentli century can pos- o * i • i . t_ • 

sibly Ignore him. Ife was at the ?cott s autobiography, with die 
cenire of the debates about t^e unintentional humour or its endless 
religious and political implicadons se»-prnlse and self.juscificatioii, is 



Eliza Dooliiile's sisters and cousins and aunts : wuinen shuUinfi /ices in the old Covent Carden Market im 

the book revivicod here, * 


religious and political implicadons se»-prnlse and self.juscificatioii, is 

of nrdiiieccural styles, ie Goihic a tiiorough, frank and marvellously |7 x 1^1 ^ ^ ^ ^4- ^ ^ ^ 

rrom vegetables to vegetarians 

eval buiUHnss enuseri Willlani Victorian age, but Mi Cola does 


Hiiu rurnics.f restoration ot medl. V,. * . uie — — 

• eval buildings caused Willlani Victorian age, but Mr Cole does 

Morris to found the Society for the discuss ii properly, nor does he — 

Protection of Ancient BuHdines in consulted the original 

1877. manuscript which contains much TJv rnlin Amarv 

To write adomintniu . unpublished matciiol. This sheds ^Ollll Amery 


David Cnift ^rifinriu Govin Stamp published in Archu Covent Garden Market 


Perhaps a complete and docu. fore reproduces a «' View of the Market 

urn is in the futuri.. ^ mmseir on ui? tjooi. j Street ’• nainted bv 


Covent Gfli'dcu.— surely one of the iiigs designed by Charles 
most important battles for the rc> succeeded in restoring ord«f m; 
tention of the old fabric of our of chaos. It is these building, 
cities was fought here during the their iron roofs added in 187S ui 
1960s and 1970s ? Indeed the battle 1889« that have just been rritMii 
still goes'on to save specific build* and opened as a scries of spNiil- 
Ings for comiminity rather than com- 1st shops by ihc GLC. 
mercial uses. The Jubilee Hall is * . , . 

_ community . has always been appimi 

...icr London 
edcvelopinciit, 

--jpite almost total opposition to 
their developers’ commercial pro- 


that the robust queliuu «f 
great markets cannot be r«d 7 
tured or restored" an^ i 
puzzling feature of the GLC’s acdii- 
ties in the Covent Garden am b 
that for a long time they hot 


r lore erosiraten mniseiF nn thB Finn.- reproduces a “ View of the Market ™ 

mented account is in the future. P ostrateo mniseif on th? flooi. James Street’’ painted by Mr Thorne steers n steady archi- believed that some sort of enw 

But If the present work makes Scott The original manuscript which Phoebus Levin in 1864. It is a tectural historian'.^ course. He i.s vigour con be created. Many Mt« 

. uetter known, this will be a small consists of five leatiicr-bonnd note- marvellously lively picture: the interested in the biiildings and the plans over the years Inve jnclaw 

.uciiievenuint ", Bui Scott's name hooks lU'csented to the RIBA, in market building is surrounded Iv ™lory of three liundreil years of attempts to establish ’’Hnei w t*' 

nircody well known — his cole* 1974, is not included in Mr Cole's a mass of Jovial Londoners, market Jhw London market. There is a aoter ” where certain old builflioti 

.orated Jersonw and Professional hibllogcaphy Indeed, his list of porters, rakes, beggars oil throng- heavy irony, however, in the fore- would be preserved atnongJtiw 

KenUections (1879) was the first sources on poges 2014 is so imnre- ing . around baskets of fruit and word to_ the book by Willinm Bell, .siimably totally charactorless *« " 

mitobiogr|iphy of a British architect else as tn be valueless. It is not vegetables tiint are overflowing fhe cha'irtniiii nf_ the GLC illsioric now architectural horrors. 





. . . . 

J xalirtection- with Scbirs rdstbretion ' ' ' 
'of Ayleshtiry. . parish ohureh. Mr- 
Cole retolb. the story froifi Scdlt's • . 
RecoWemons of the* vicai'.of AylesJ ,i 
•j.bury -.tyho, hod-' long bohn ‘annoyed ' i' '• 

*. Iw the dturcb..clQck striking twelvp ^ ' 

V umiio. he was . i'cadiiig Hie conii - 
iniuiuort service., Tpe scxtoii there* ' 
foi'e tied a long- .wire ip the: clapper . 

' of the boll anij, whch -he: wantofl' 

J o silence, it, secured the wire to a 
look which he tind driven into 
r one of the 


'iisi* I4CI HI iiii; Cl wy 

i old J}CW nod l«t ft njain. The 
['Congregation . . . rushpd from the 
supnused fallirig churcii en mitsse'', 
.fncidcntnlly^ the extensive restoya.* 
.’fion nf ilin'IJall nnd Cnihhjnhtion. 
vReam-at -Pctorhoiiso 
: junior, . is wrongly 


slve of the great social aiid poll- and . tluis scotched ■ the first .Here lie has been W 

tical struggle that focused on GLC plan completely. Lady Dnn* „jty again and not 
■ - • 111 , mowth was right tP say, , when sho .Vi^kv naviiig « 

•=5 resighed as Chd rman of ie' GLC*s Leicester 


• ... iVhifc.AmJ 

.Mot/iei‘-of>peerl.in'.her .':i\ 

• 'V • .-V • Jj./;-' • . :?'! 

: Oceanic themts 

. Through leaning 

, , GeMcn'es' . f.i .. 

. AyUhouijoam of theworil. ' . ' . 


. shS .» 

' ,;«yas a brave woman to admit that .* 2 n,inirfiidiloliai>ietrivla.^^^^^ 

' tho firsL.pIan was mteHy . wrong M ^ 

’ tlie- impprtaace 6f that change ujock portfolios ' ^ 

fi-plaiirtlng.circlM i$ ' Jhi VtS adieWs M 
; ;Uttd«.p a, 9 d by.M,..T|,orpe, , 
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Sweeping the empty stage 


BLAKK MOlUUSON : 

TtwIHovemeiil 

326pi». Oxford University Press, 
q w iiHio X 


Til all tills for-and-agaliist there 
w*ai a .sense of The Movement as 
something both niudesi and correc- 
tive: a preparation, perhaps, for 
suinctliiiig bigger and better ; " the 
present seems tn be a time for 
regrouping ", Biiriglii wrote: "a 
I— ■— time tor retreating — in order to 
• . I loci Anrhniiif Un.-riaif advuiice all tliu Hiore surely, we 
!a August Sf YhJ hope.” Conquest put it more 

ihnounced m the |»ages ot the (g,.j,giy; njc Movement exlsivd 
S/ifiL'Wior H new as yet ‘[nj»»el«8 .. 

Ujerary movemeiii. It wos, by Hnit- g^veenlna" 
ley's account, u |!roup of younger ' ° 

p^ts— John Wuin, Donald Davie, 


By Samuel Hynes 

the making of die Movement Hern : 
Jim Dixon is a kind of self-iKirody 
of tlie group, H Movoment poet with- 
out the poetic talent (or the aiiilii- 
tioM). But he is more than that; he 
is someone who, a generatUm 
earlier, would not have been what 
he is ill the novel— a university lec- 
turer ill medieval history — niul that 
is one of the relevant circumsiHiices. 
As lias often heen remarked. The 
Movement was essentially a gather* 
ing of dolls ; hut they were dons 
drawn niuiiily from outside tlie class 



non-oiiifomijxt, ciksI. sciciuiuc uml 
analytical and tiiat was. he added, 
“the poetic eqiiivaleiu of liberal, 
dissenting England 
Six weeks lulcr nn anonymous 


Eliot Irad sinpjied writing poems, 
Auden had gone to America, En\|)* 
son had published no new verse for 
many years, and Dylan Thomas wus 
deao. Why sweep the stage, then, 
whan tlie stage was empty ? Why 


. . • , . . - . , _ rriiuii uic iLtiBV wa:* ciiiifi.v r Yiiiy 

leader-wntei* (now identified as the retreat, when there was no visible 
Spectators literary editor, J. D. opponent lo retreat from? 

Scorn legitimized the group by 


_ group 

gidng it a name and a family tree: 
it was l*lie Moveiiicnt, and it 
dsicended from George Orwell, 
br Leavis, and Profe.ssnr Empson: 
a plain speaker, n critical inuralist, 
md ail ambiguous formalist. ' Why 
ilic Or and the Professor ? Tiie 
fitlei were part of the slightly 
ji^ej picture: The Movement were 
an aci^emic lot, who held univer- 
sitT Bp(}oiiitments, and so their 
heroes svere identified in academic 
wrnts. A.sidc from that point, 
ScMi’s account of their clmracieris* 
tin \va.s mainly a string of nega- 
tives; they were bored bv 
despair of the 
much interested ••• aui»«i... 6 i 
impatient of imetic iriscnslbiUty. 
They were, Scott added,, “anti- 
phoney** and “anti-wet". 

Scott also noted tliat T^e Move- 
ment included writers of fiction ; 
he mention od Amis’s Lucko Jim, 
Wain's Hurry on Doiun, and Iris 
Murdoch's Under the Net. The let- 
ter was a mistake— Mi.ss Murdoch 
belongs to u different genetic tree— 
but one can acc tirat t-ho addition 
of the Qtlicr two made describing 
The Movemcnl a lot, easier. Out; of 


difference. 

Ami the War? Almost all nf the 
hfovemem poets were born between 
1920 and 1926, so they were old 
eiinugh to serve in the Forces, and 
could have been Wur Pnets (both 
Keith Douglas and Sidney Keyes 
weru of this geiieruiioii). They 
weren’t, though ; only two— Amis 
and Conquest — even mcntimitfil 
military service in their liingraphi- 
ciil notes to Eiirighrs mitlioingy. .A 
more imporinm cii'ciiinsumcu, fni' 
tiicir wriiing, w.is tliat they weru 
young cnougli not to luve lived as 
adults ill iilie pre-war world : adult- 
Iiood began, for them, in the Wel- 
fare Statu. 

It seem.s clear that these two kinds 
of dislocatinii— the di.slnciicimis id 
class -and the disluciuiims of wur — 
must liuvc had conseiinuncos fur the 
mode of address that these young 
poets adopted : if thuy wrote' un 

arm- 
eniotiuii 

Empire. ~Wliat The Movement was and "sensibility", they did so for 
sweeping out, nr retreuting Erdin, good and understandable rcasrm.s. 
were hi^i hopes, idealism, optimism, por its members. The Movoiiieiii's 
political commitineni, all the oxpan- tone wa.s n social nece.ssity. 

9 iv-e abstractions of the past. iheii.suddeiily.it was all over. 

You con sec tins cautious, gigito MniTisOn’s lust sentence soys 
conscious dimiiiishinent expressed Movemciir: "tn all effects 

most baldly in the introductions purposes it censed to operate 
that Enright and Conquest \vrote .. wiiiiiiR in 1957, 

for their two anthologies. Thus » [h,, revolt is now 

Enright: ‘‘The cunteniporary poet s oyg|-^ work is dune"; and two 
task is not to whitewash, but to yeors later Davie was " Remember- 
get bctiqutli the mud; and this Movement’’ in the dis- 

necessitates not only a willingness 


opponent 
If it nevertlicless suited The Move- 
ment poets to think of themselves 
as sweeping niid retreating, the ox* 
plaiiation for this strategy must be 
sought, not in iiterary matters, but 
in political and social history. Suez ? 
the Huiig-jriHM Uprising? the Brliisli 
atomic losses? These wui'c uH events 
of the iiiid-1950s, but occurred coo 
late (in 19SG) to liav-j anything tn 
do with the oincrgeiice of The Move- 
ment. One must talher look to rhe 
general liisiory of the pnst-ivar 
years, tlie Attlee ministry of 1945-50 


trtbiited a good doal to the iiresent 
rccogiiiiioii uf Hardy's iiiipurtaiice 
js « niajor modern nout. lint even 
these critical accompllshnieiits were 
the more convincing because the 
pociii.s supported them by example : 
you could sec from the diction and 
grind sense of their poein.s that 
Haiiiy’s way of writing was a good 
way. and ‘Tliomus's a bad one. 

The essential assuinpiions of tiic 
litcrurv liistorisii must be that art 
lias historical location, and that its 
meanings include that location ; 

" the world 
against our 
Blake 
frit takes 
the writings that are lii.s piini«try 
subject to he signlfic.iiu in their 
lime and ]>laco, and wm tli knowing 
about because they are a part of 
liisinry. He is sympathetic 10 The 
Moveincni writers, but not partisaii ; 
lie liH.s u firm, clear sense of their 
individual liinitaiions, and takes 
contrary po.sitiuiis nn .some crucial 
imiiits (as for c.xniiiple ngainsi tlicir 
iiiore extreme criticisms of Tliom,is). 
He is frugal in praising, nnd that 
is wise iiiid riKliC liieiMry hlsiory 
is not, nr sliniild not bo, u mode of 
cclehratinn. 

Morrlson'.s gromest skill i.s in the 
wav he avoids liiiuiir liisiorv and 

(Imili 


lent, will become a steiidurd accoiiiiC 
nf Kiiglisli svritiiiu in tiiu niid-19’'-()'i, 
The trouble is tliat once a group 
hus a noine and n ploce in Jiistory, 
it tends to be taken us the literary 
expression of time cinic; it's easier 
for a don or a critic in natter obouc 
Imagism than to find nut wim waii 
actually writing whut in 1912, itrtd 
it will be easier now to say, “ Ah 
yes, the inid-f-ifties, that's The 
Movement, isn't it ? '' And so excel- 
Iciu poets who were outside the 
gi'uup — poets like Charles Tomlin- 
son, Charles Cuusley, Nmnioii 
Niciiolson, and R. S. Tlionias, aiM 
of them Fiftie.s poets — moy Ijj 
croivdecl fruiii tlie stage. 

Fill tlierimn e (aiioiher twiiigo) 
pocis wlni were Movement pouti 
will tend to be iliouglii of in iCltu-f- 
nicnt terms; which is not had for 
Amis and Wuin, who s:iid wlint titey 
lisid to SUV in verse in those curiiis, 
hut is dliiiinisliina nnd ilistnrting 
for ninro — what snail I say? — ex- 
pansive, more widu-i'Jiiging poets 
like Larkin and I3nvic and Fiiright, 
iKiiio of whom enn he conuined 
wit hill Movement tlcrinitiniis.- 

Htit tlie critic’s iwiiigc.s arc not 
r-liL- liiorniy Itiainritin's pi'iihleiiii. 
ninko ’Nlnri'isnn Im.s done his joli 
with imidcsLy, generosity, und fine 
iiiiclligciirc. Tlic Moveiiiviii xlioulJ 
be grulcful tn Jiiiii. 


followed bv die return of Churclilll, 

« ..W...U MT tlie the inability of Labour to sustain jts _ 

1940s were not post-war iiioiiiciuum, the evident in- esscmialiy defensh'c pnetry, 
in su/fering were evitabiiity of Toryism, the slirinkiiig oured in irony, avoiding ei 

. _ti II.. - Tl,.a K.fni.nniAiir Wlia an.1 <> eaneSliS I itu ” tllPti HiH 


pucin-by-|K)eiii comnicntiirv 
fatally ‘ dull) hy finding the riglu 
ilicmcs (" Cliis.s and Culture'', “The 
.Souse of an Aiiilieiico ", "Against yo/«i Bruj'ne and John. Wain : a rof~ 
Unmmiiicism ", " Traditinii ' ami emicv guide by Dale .SaLwuk ki's 

Belief') and orgaiii/iiig liis puci< rcceiiil.v hcen piihlislicil hy G. K. 
mid poenis around them, and hy ]]ui| mid Co, 70 Lincoln Street. Bos- 
niakiiig single shrewd puini.s out of ion, Maas (I95pp. 0 8161 82.32 9). 


widely culled examples — he is very 
good, for example, on the role of 
the pronmin ive in Movement 
verse. And always lie sees the 
relntion.ships among writers and 
among ideas, nnd clio cniinccCinivs 
lietwcon those I'cliitioiisiiip.s nnd 
The Movement of history. In short, 
ho is the best sort of literary 
historian. 

Still, one cun’t liolp feeling a 
nervous twinge at the thought that 
this book, just becau.se it is excel- 


riie bonk, whicli iiuciids tn ahov/ 
"how two literniy careers de- 
volupeU nnd were rccuivcd by tho 
scholar-critic nnd the contcnipoidiy 
reviewer", gives lists nf horli 
OLitiiors' books (from T/ie Vesert 
til this Afiri'or, 1951 id IV'ailfiig for 
.SVieifu, 1976 nnd from Mi.ved Peel- 
ings: Nineteen Poems, J9R1 to Pro- 
fessing Poetry, 1977) and coijtJins 
sumniui'ies of ilio critical writings 
on, and reviews of, their work year 
hy year up to 1977. 


tftae novels comes the identifiable necessitates not only a wi lingiicss ap.,|-uvii,g tones nf a Moihudist 
MoFemenc hero— provincial, lower- to recognize the vhium when at^ recalling hi.s wosted youth. 

middle-class, a Woafish. itf at ease Why. 

m u^r-ejass society but letching a foDjiy 


the Movement 
them, 


ttr can be discerned in Movenvent 
PMms, too : he is the. voice O'f 
^«’s “Something, Nasty in the 
oMksliop** and Larkin's “ Church- 
Calng"- and Itevie’s “The Garden 
rirty", It'wes a voice that lied not 
DCM much heard in English writing 
wore the ISSOs, ond for some 


tive to contain their tolonts: you 
might moke u point out of being 


end — like modern philosophy — is 
empirical in Its attitude to ail, that 


Madors h waii u disriirbine voice : • comes. " . One keeps coming back, 
UK we uero, tne girt r . not, to be ^loney or ,wet, 


Jn the two years that followed 
hi ^('^rtntor’s discovery, two an- 
tuolagios , Bppearocl tlial. made the 
poetic side of The Movement easier 
fo define: D. J. Enright's Ppefs . 0 / 
29Sds (19^), Olid Robei'l Cdn- 
5 Mft ’4 New hines 0,956), The two 
Pooki contain. the .sS'iTiQ eight jpoets.: 
A»ii, CbpciuMt, Duvie, John Hollo- 
EUzabetji . Jennings, LM'kin, 
jyMn and Bhrigiit (Conquest added 


believe ' tho most . general point 
would be that it submits to no great 
systems of theoretical .constructs anH-^oney and' anti-wet, but yoii 
nor egglomeraiions of uncopscioi^ . could not. make a Ufo’s career of 
coinmaiids. It is free from both .Davie and Larkiii- would go on 
mystical and ^logldal^ fo be (I would say) the most 

important poets of their generation ; 
Amis and Wain would turn more 
and more to fiction i Conquest 
would interest himself in .politics 
and science fiction. These were all 
achievements beyond the scope . of 
The Movement — diey could not be 
necoinplished simply, b.v not being 
deceived, or by adopting p "neutral 
tone 

Wahl' thought the Movemejit*s 
work was done by - 1957 ; but just 
what wag that work ? Did New Lines 
turn English poetry around ? Were 
Rojnanticisni aiid ' Modernism de- 
feoted by Nprtb^n reason and 


not to submit to systems, pot to 
be deceived. 

This is- certainly a reaction to 
the postwar situation, but it is more 
than' that: It is a generetion’s 

reaction, ■ "writers • In their early 
thirties re.<tpondinQ to England in 
the 19J50S. Both Eniight and 
Conquest identified tlieir antholo- 
gies in generational terms, -and — 

flartley’s initial announcement or Lgg^jsite disdain ? Not exactly. Still, 
The' Movement's existence made Movement did ii»vc a profound 
the generarion point very explicitly: igsting effect on English poetic 


.. the t.vplcal .Move 
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Were 
that 
were not 
response to 

AuH^.1®® ® tion, Professions', the war. The 7 -/,^ IVitste Land had not made 

® ® eeneVaf Ided of Tlie Movement traditional forms obsolete after all. 

‘«t atces .Small.- chancel. • „Qptg jg that they wefe Ml lower Not only tradiuoniil verse forms, but 

, The i>o 6 ms i-esemble each other middle-ciasi schtxfarship boys from th# structures of logic, and the dic- 

snough ta''eu((gest that a' hiovoihent the industrial north, like John t>ion of .plain- atotemeiit were^re- 

ill faepexist. And the prefaces ' Kemp, tini wet hero 01 Larkin s „giyad— or, since Movement priiici- 

thtf. ' contributors ."wrote, for ■' novel, 'Ji/f. pies were' generally -art ted in n^- 

J-wts of the 1950tf confirm that- .This is not In fact entirely .true, tIve terms, illpgic and hinaiedd^^ 
poets hod 's programme, thouali -most of tlieni were either tlon .were, avoided. And if a nw^ 
they were for and .Sjef- wve .deter|nl.iation to avoid bad 

the^ prefaces Midlands or (as in Davie’s nrmciple.s — aa Conquest put 

ooin»na-;.« •mc .11 ».i»iifi.ii%e.i nf 8tt« 1 does not seam a sufficient 

gtemine for a poetic movemeiu . 

ooeoinpiislied bwo worthy 
„ . they nioderateil the extrave- 
roworj. . • , gnd then critical pooKS toy*"? gout reputation that.pyJaii. T-homM 
imagp„.and . poets Included *tlie time of hii doatdi (mpd- 

SSrii tK M and Conquest 2“tod jt indeed to, the point where 
conUnoft .vla^. lit! the kinds ..aLfiSBites' Iwve wi"l««n^ it might be time for e niPdest 

to' continue' sinking 

iglit) ; and 
lond . '. Lock ja--^on 


which iVoiild,'.be “* 5 ^ J“r ’ j.' cgmM^ and evqntu* gramme lor a poei 

sim,nar--.7«-bonestY^ ! iJoIMaSeept iIh^ 

iii u?^erslcle 8 --moat 1 y. rtd- 

. «»^bn.J iEnriSit) j « a , desir 





Current Issues from Johns Hopkins 

RUSSIA AND WORLD ORDER 
Strategic Choices and the Laws of Power in History 
George Liska 

Revising some and enlarging upon otiicr- themes fi oni liis Mrlier 
writiiigSi George Liska argue.i here for tlie gradual inclusion of 

Soviet Russia Into the “ larger We.st”. 

In Russia and World Order, Liska subjects the polrBcal ciyiliza- 
rioti of America and western , Eiimpc to a xeaixluiig critical 
inspection that prompts questions about the source and identior 
of the chief threat to did West. Does the threat lie with the 
milkery power and geo-political ambitimls of the Soviet Union? 
lie asks. Wiili tiie economic exucLioiis and resurgence of nationel- 
isaic values in the Tiiird World? Or with the waning civic 
virtues and political realism of Ilie West itself?- 208pp E8.7S 

ECONOMIC ISSUES OF THE EIGHTIES 

edited by Nake M. Kainrany and Richard H, Day 
This book brines togedier the- insights atid talents of a numher 
of leading scholars and- economists In discussions of siich issued 
as the “ste^latioii’’ trap, tlie s]iiraliiig costs of governmeuc- - 
financed health care, the downturn in productivitgr, tlie fluchia-. 
tions of tlie money market, and other economic issues of the 
19S0-.S. This survey, written at a Uvel that can be giasped by 
the student of economic .problems, should also bo. useful aa an,.- ' 
overview for the informed .reader end for goverumeiu an.a 
business executives. : 336pp Cl2.00, flotb E4.2S paper -. 

■ THE emLD AND THE STATE ; 

A Normative Theory of Jtivcriile Riglits 

Laurence D. if oulgale . . i 

What legal rights should driidien he granied-r-or denied ? 
Should diey be allowed ilie some rights Niot die state now confem - 
' oil adults ? What juatifiics die cNfferciit treatment 'chat diiidren . 
currently receive under rite law ? ... 

Tba Child and the State addivsses tJicsfi nitd odior qu^tiuA-s 
diat coiibliHio to perple'x Uw^rs^ psyc^hologlvos, social womeri, 
educators, and others concerned wliJi 'luvoaile rights. 

176pp £7.2S 

CONFRONTING URBAN MALNUTRITION 

The Design of Nutrition PrograniB - 

James E. Austin 

Austin here ekandnes liiiie strategies .for iiulnitfon;ihtcrvehtioa : ' 

education, oti-site feeding,' take.-honi'e feccHng, niicrieitt-dens-s 
food supplieis, ration shops, fobtf-counoii ,pi"o^jL‘(titis, forlificution 
of ^dds, direct nutrient dosage,, and |6od .pr^ceSeipg.iBnd '^disbi* . 
butioii, plus coronary fiitUrvenbions Id libalni cafe, 'water, 'san^a- 
tionk and family plamikigt 112p|i EkOO^apdF 

THE JOHNS HOTKINS: UNI PRESS 
24 Brook Street^LpndohjiW.l- 
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Author, Author 


Rciidurs iu'c iiu'iicil lo iircntify the 
smir;.‘L':i (if ihe i!ircu (|iiotiiiions 
wliioli f'ollniv mid to send us the 
answers so tlut they reach liiis 
office not luier than Priilay, JuJy 
]1. A prixe of £10 is offered for 
the first correct set oC answers tn 
be opened, nr fiiiliiig iliai Ihe most 
nearly cqitcci — in whlcti ease ia- 
spired griesswuih will also ho lahcn 
iiiiu considei'aiioii. 

Eiiti'ics should be addressed tu 
llie Editor, The Times Miei'ury 
Suiipleineiii, [*0 Box 7. New Print* 
ing House Square, Gray's Inn Road, 
London WCIX RLZ, niid marhctl 
'* Author, Author" on ihe envelope. 
Tile soiuiiun uiul result will appear 
in onr issue of July 18. 

Competition No 27 


And Wystmi Auden, ivirh rifiorniis 

view.s _ 

But his necktie liuiiging ai'outiil his 

shoes. 

Expounded his lasie for detective 
stories, 

Which he roads to illniiiine the 
enrrem mores. 

But all — with ilic single exception 
of Gide, 

Who jircfcrs .sailor Melville's more 
niascniiiie breed — 
Were exccedinglv strong for Henry 
Jiimes, 

Willi liJs siuiinijigly high artistic 

aims. 

Tve made a discuvery! fsti’t it 
Lhrillijig 7 

lie's ns good as Stendhal,’* cried 
Lionel Trilling. 


There was Lord Lugar at 
Lighthazels, 

Violeiu-iempercd ; he voted against 
The Banking Bill. Ac Brothers 

Intake 

Sir William Wand ; his Water 

Treaty 

EiU'iched Arabia. At Rotherliope 
General Lacke, a genial man who 
Kent cormorants. At Crnven Ladies 
Old Tiningham-Trenclt \ he had two 
passions. 

Women and walking-acius. 

3 Maxim was not Hniahed tvitlt 
what he had to say, but bo paused 
here for a oionteur, to let tlie word 
have its full weight, lie wont on: 
** Duck can be forgiven. I can per* 
sonally forgive him because 1 
believe God can forgive him. '^ou 
sec, I think his will is a bad ouo, 
but not much .worse, not different in 


kind, fi-nm mher wills. .And .so you 
and 1 stand opposed. For you — no 
rcspniisibilirv for the iiidiviaual, but 
no forgiveness. For me*— ultimate, 
absoliiic I'ospnnsibility foy the ' 
individual, but mercy. Absolute iii' 

■ dividuo'liiy: it is the only way that 
.nicii cun keep tlieir value, cnii be 
thought of its mher than mere 

Result of Coni|iclition No 2.1 
Winner ; Siisini Uiunconi, Ur.n.sciinse 
College, Oxfurd 
.Ansivers : 

1 ffer eyes ivere brown, set well 
beiivccn mild lids, often shadowed, 
not imwakcful. Mui' liuir of ligliter 
brown, swelling above her temples 
oil the sweep m the knot, imposed 
the irlniiglc of the fabulous wild 
ivnodhijid visage from brow lu 
innuih and chin, cvidoiuly in agree- 
ment with her tasia; and the iii- 
aiigle suited her; but lier face was 
not signlficaiu of n tameless wild- 
ness nr of weakness; her eciuable 
shut itinntli iJirciv Its long curve to 
guard ilie small round chin from 
that effect; her eyes wavered only 
in hninmir, they were steady when 
1 'hong‘iitfiiliicss was awakened; and 
ut .such Poisons the build of her 
iviiiter-becchwootl hair lost die 
touch of nyinph-likc and whimsical, 
and strangely, by mere oiiiillne, 
added tn her appearance of studious 
concciiiration. 

George Mercdkli, Tho Egoist (Clara 
Mjddlcion I ' 

2 Never did anybody look so 
sad. Bitrur and black, half-way 
down, in die darkness, in die shaft * 
which j-an from the sunlig:ht to the i 
depths, perhaps a tear formed; a ^ 
tear fell; the waters swayed this - 
way and iliar, received it, and were * 
Hi rest. Never did anybody look so \ 
sad. 



icitsso’s ''La Bvueusc d’Ahshithe ", a charcoal and red chalk sketch done in IDOl, returns to the Lmdes 
lUroom on Ti/esi/np, ytifp 1, xehen it is included in Christie’s list nf /fiipres.iiofi/sc and modem watercoleun 
I come under the hummer. Seven )/ears ago it was sold bn Sot/ifbp's for £5,000, after being in the Edatri 
G. Robinson collection. Several more Picasso </nm<i/tgs are also in the sale 
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raoia. /vc HOEneriiope _ 

eke, a genial man who it nothing but looks ? 

iranis. At Craven Ladies What was iihcro behind 

ham-TrencIi ; he had two •&— her beamy, her splendour ? Had 
passions, «« blown his brains out, they asked. 

1(1 wnlking-stidcs. bad he died the week before they 

were married— some other, earlier 
n was not finished with <>< wtom rumours reached 

id to say, but bo paused on«7 Or woa thore iwtblng? Noth* 
oionteur, to let tlie word but nii incomparable beauty 
ill weight. He want on: winch she lived buhind, and could 
be forgiven, I can per* do nothing ,o disturb ? 
rgive him because I . Woolf, To the Light- 

d can forgive him. "irou hotue (Mrs Ramsay) 

k his will is a bad ouo, _ o. .. 

ch .worse, noc different in f nod not heard my euQ-ance 

, nio Che room ; and I allowed myself 

luxury of admiring her for a 

I moved one 

--1 fLi"® cn^rs near me. ea the least 

emhari assing moans of attracting 

XHISATRE pf every jqovcmenc of her limbs and 

•f/ien'cltvi Morlev, Editor n began to 

A comlcfd history of the ihealw, «nd of the 

handioraciy prosented, victoriously fooni, set me In a flutter of exppeta* 

edSted.and deservius of boiiqiiets . P°n to see, her fuco clearly, Sbe 

a!4 KMind . . . great fun "_£|ook <eH the window^and I said to mv- 

•flutter Ulus £6.sg., • self. The Indy is dark. She moJid 

CtpII rtP AMAXr- tiLt 3f„few steps'^and T said to 

, oTKUoANU V IN . myself, ihe lady Is young. She 

COMPANY , . “PPi'onched nearer— and I said to 

Collected Storlw by ' ' . Xf 

ColiSli; ' Th> Womon i« 

NEW and RcSnlt oC Competition No 24 • 

POi'T. iJPTPn PnPlWG • ^ smnll avalaneho of correct solp* 

S-\JLiL*»L\^lK,U tions, including entriea frorn 

Vernon Scahiiell Anthony Powell, Antiiony Burgess, 

"One of- the best popts of hli Robertson Davies, Julian Symons, 

BenerarJon . . . tsadfd.. resilient. to name only the novelists. The 

£3 'hor4:> •first name out: of the hat was : Hugh 

W.95 pnpai SSyojcn, $ ratorsfleld, Cambridge 

EESTOPTHE 

/iPOjETUv.yEARr'.. Wess:-;'; 

■Ddrfm'aAbSd, Editor ■ i whai»« Ka i« 4 • 

QilHc the ^ regularly recur' . Nothinn*at ol * 
flng eyent In ilic cAlcbdar Of ‘ ,. 11 . ' : , »• 

poetry <'pu'bL{'<;iing flooks - aird • Thais why . there H be no ..wedding 
' ..Igookiiicit' £5.9S fiord C3.50 paper on WednesdayMVeek; . 

^^ROTSliY . 

. -Fate of n;RbvoUitionhry - '■ •“ 1 down, Conqitlsiadqiv , 

5Ro6cJ*( IVistrrch There^on the vulley’r brodd srccil 

Tiic inMt pcrcepiivc and compel' : < , , ,i i .1 , 

ling' analysis of Tronic's 'legBC.v - ' TtiBi*e lies, tlie 'lake; the Jeivelletl' 
to date ’’-T-Prfy IWIRum .J., Ffsft* I •*, . citles':gleaibi 

inn», jiucc/i Awp's- College. - .Chnlco and TlncopaiV . 

' Await the coming Mdn 

/7k ts: X A I ' ■ ' ;il'Oob d6y('p bn Mcxicoi ! C 

Robson Books: , f=nd *f,yo„r 

' r \ ‘. i. 28 .PBlA'ud'.'Sirectj =' ' '3 Cindsttike. Is my < bchbyio'ur,' ''••^ 

I^ojidoii WIV 3DB.- . Like,cv,ei'v good ^eUavOr. ' 

'• ' J ' I iiwituto Ihe Srivloijr, J = *. . 

■ L ,Aiid CultivjBie.a boav'er. i > 

■ “All^lit'ce verses tire ib b'd' foiind . 
..Ut Afi»c.w«i\ by.AJ.doos. Rukley^^ 

«.«««« *•*•>««*»• MW 


rv:_ — ; r .t".-... store of information lies in the 

Dtr 1 n accumulated folk-expei iuiice of 

tSy Ji U. W2ru‘‘P6rklflS present-day local furming. The 

workmen were able iitstaiitiv to 

— — — 1 ^ _.j_^-itmn fecomlse the mounded circular 

WILHELMINA F. JA9HEMSKI t gullIes which ensured a plentiful 
_ „ „ water supply to newly planted fruit 

The Gardens of Pompeii, Hcrcii* trees or the propagation of a young 
laneum and tlic Milas Destroyed by' vine by leering. Pliny the Elder 
Vesuvius mentions that the citron, an exotic, 

372pp. New Rochelle. NY ; Csratzas. was transplanted hi poi.s vviili holes 
I.. . 1 .- iiv u -o - .1 allowed the roots to hrcariie. 

i2 J®- At Pompeii pots with throe open* 

1 loanV"*' h«s® have been foimd on « number 

.June 3p, ,49aq)., , , ,, qf altes, moiBly burled in the root* 

0 89241 096 S cavities of fruit-trees, but in one 

— - — instanco, in the wcaltliy seaside 

. . villa et Oplontls, certaiury for the 

The writer of this handsome volume «‘«hli 8 hod flowers 

and Iter husband, who Is the photo* shrubs, and such pots arc still 
graplier and draughtsman of the 

•party, are both keen and know- 1^*^®^* . R* vfhicli, 

fedgeablo gardeners, and they have ®* 

spent' the bolter part of twenty 1 *i*^ crops In Iho ycai, toed 
Mara Investigating tha gardens S practices are not easily 

• Pompeii, Previous excavators had 

occasionally observed ' and taken It appears that by no moans all 
casts of some of the more speC' the peristyle gardens wove farmnlly 
tacular root-cavities revealed by laid out, particularly thoso of the 
excavatinn, as in the Augustan older liouaea. Hie only large Pom* 
palaestra, which was found to have polaii town house to be qxenvuted 
been planted with avenues of plaii'e rocemly Is that of C. Julius Pnly- 
trees, Just os Vitruvius recoiuinends. ®ti old SainnRc house ihul 

There have also been a number of being renovated und redecoi' 

studies of the plant life so lovingly ^ti 79. Here rite jicrlstylo 

portrayed in many of die imiI ^tad colonnades on three .sides and 
paliiiiiigs. But apart from such tan* ®P®ti apace was donilmucd by 
dble ranialns as garden statuary. of them fig trees 

fountains, pools and open-air dining* Pitted some forty years enrUcr, 
couches, ft seems to have bomt mature fruit treos, 

genernlly assumed thac there was probably, cherry, or pour, and u 
little further archaeological evl* ®Hve. Lying 011 the ground 

.dctice to be recovered. 'Die formal ® twenty-nve-ront latlder for 

cllnrncter of such peristyle gardens Pi®Wo 8 the fruit. Agninsi the smith 
M those qf the House of Vettii and. planting-out liqlc.s 

0 ! the House of: die Gilded Amorlnl f®* ® of young woes, nrobablv 
can be fairly deduced from the niiao* wonsj. and iiail-holes in ilic wall 
tUy and arrangement, of . the gartSi ®*{ 88 «st that they were 

statuary and miniature fountain Her® then was a peri* 

basins, and it is a reasonable S"*'?®" emirdy in 

assumption that by ad 79 the fashion fntit. Ihc only concos- 

WBS for tha sort of formal plandna ‘<® o”**”*?*'*®' plnnuns was a 
with lavish use of.rhax liedee? and ™ 0 ? *moll scrubs in front of ,tho 
low shrubbery. -bf which pfiS guttqrlug along the . north portico. 

- Younger has feft uV a deseXtSi “''*'** eourva ent of the plants . 
' In his, account of his Tus^o viui? . *® . painted oiv the. low 
Now; thartks to-WUheim!«ii *be columns of 

of lih. fo..n..I portico.. We 

‘ can see diot- Ais Is ,iua? r®“duded. tl)at Pliny, the, 

of ^a whole “anfie^rgirMng N”"®’’ 

»tlce with .whidi . »TT • .coiirtynrd shaded by four plane-' 

‘Ro^aii taste^aS By 79 the elaborntely • for- 

economy will hav* £p^®***® mal oevislyle garden may have been 

, ecpriomy wu have CO come to terms. , the fasliionabfe conlemporarv prac* ■ 

- : !The key to. all .this fresh know. b« of ilte oldei' houses 

{ledge has bach ^he metleuloux content to retain their estah* 
^•dMruic'o/ the lowest lave»^o^ traditional 

1 y^canlc lap<llL to : 

F®yi; W 0 ce- bn We pattpi}a’rui]^r^ ihe 

Plants* : 

SWr«Si*AlM^ -BtRund u'sed : it to 


ywy^wbce-ott' 

' «iaS?- u >Smail. growing .'soual.ii^b' 7 

.'plants, have . left no- visibla- ti'ace"' a'i)atdi'oE"oD 
: blit treo-rbOts ' atakdmiiUi :S 






"Dloiulic bade me hate the d«A 
ones, and if I can I will. If I 
cannot — well, Ucsnlrc me, 1 will law 
them still ”, scribbled below i)u 
little garden shrine to Prisnus, ni|- 
gests it also offered lodging ind 
company to taste. Other tavern |tr- 
dens had dining-couches shaded bf 
vine cano-piea, Tlie better qualit; 
wluoa wove brought in from oute^ 
but a surprising amount was Pro- 
duced within the city. The so-csiltd 
Cuttle Market turns out 10 hivs 
been a co-mmorciol vineyard, nearly, 
hvo acres in extent, with its own 
pressing cstabUslimem. The Urn 
garden behind the House of tni 
Ship Europa consisted of a car^ 
fully luid-out market garden, mih 
orchtu^, vineyard ond two vegenbk 
patches. A small corner propefty 
Jicor I'ho middle of rha town wu 
run, ns a mirsory garden, brin^i^ 
on its seedlings in rows of dehipi- 
lotcd aniphoras. Behind its doi(d 
fticudes much of Pdinpeil wai a 
green city. 

Tlie aspect of Roman ganleninf 
ivliicli ddvoi'gcs moat sharply fraffl 
ijtodcrn taste (and here Frofesor 
Juslieuiaki’s rcsonrclici hove dua 
JiolhiiiK to alter the oitabUsnM 
iiiclui'o) is tlint, Hlthough. in* 
Uouians did liuvc cultivated fiowan 
and, as lliolr work on fruit ud 
vegetables shows, the skllh 
prove wild stniins hud ilioy 
to do so, they hud no use for o*« 
or borders of growing n 

cut fluwers In ilio house. 
paintiiiRs portray In loving 
such flowering shrubs as 
vlliuuiuni, flowering ivy and mp'"* 
mid colourful fruit-trees suen » 
loinons and poincerjmntcs, ” 
iiowl.v of succulent fi'ulu ^ 
commonplace of interior a<^ 
lion. But, so fnr as I am 
ilicro is no single portrayal at « 
flowers in 0 vase. Carapanw w , 
ronowned for its roses, : 

glowing of roses, Madonna 
” violas *■ (stocks ?) and wall^ 
was a profitable business W 
suburban smallholder i but ^ 
duco all went to tlte 
of the gorlonds thac 
prominent a part, in 
aspect of ceremonial andjs®®'* . 
to the commercjol 
pOrfume. or in aome case*. 
salvia, for mediciual us®* . ; 

The Illustration, ®LM 

colour, is lavish 

which enables m’*'' 

graphs to be taken from d®|® g 
the ceflti'e Of a . ®®^‘l^‘ahio^Sld b». 
htis proved an “''’“J®?.?] gaH«^! 
recording, and Pf ®*®“?' 1 ®^ 
wiUi shallow anrlnc® 5 V The i®*'®'- 
iiirricato planting 
dnetion' annoiinccji. " j, *•” ijj cafe' 
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Modes of meditatioiT^^^r 


8y Gilbert Harman 

cVbeat avix : 

Ofl Thinking . , j 

tUi*d bv Konstanun Kolenda 
X Oxford: Blackwell. £7.95. 

A fiH 109-it 2 

/■iih.rc Hvle (1900-1976) was an 
Srtanr and influential Oxford 
fflopher whose work continues 
Shs a matter of current interest 
Aatroversy. In The Concept 
j Wind (19^9> he argued tren- 
Aintly against “ the ghost In the 
3ine“rthe Cartesian idea Hiat 
are in our lives two sorts of 
«nu. mental and physical, acepm- 
Muing each other side by aide, 
lai a ghostly version of the other. 
Ttii idea rests, he argued, on con- 
(tpiuil confusion, a ** category 
uk(“. Biistaking one sort of talk 
hr mother. To say someone is 
liiflking what he is doing as he 
{lien the window-sill is to say he 
a Minting carefully, with his wits 
iteat him, attending to what he Is 
It is not to say, indeed It 
)i (6 deny, thac ha fs attending 
isiisid to som® Dne of inner Kflec- 
i(so. This sort of thinking is not 
I iheitly process that accompanies 
ant'] iwiniing, it la rather some- 

a about the context and way in 
I one paints, Ryle argued. He 
ir|ued similarly that cnolce,and 
Wrcepiion and other seemingly 
iieiusi Kiivities cannot ba identi- 
liid vitii inner mentol processes. 

1a s short oreface to tfiese post- 
iuiMUsly pubU^ed essays of Ryle*s, 
6 . j. Waniock finds it necessary to 
K^y to die ciiarge tiiac Ryle argued 
a M did because he himself had' 
M binei life. Wai-nock assures us 
ilm fuch an allegation about Ryle 
^Muld be quite exceptionally wide 
d the mark.** But this is to under- 
inlmate Ryle's claim. According to 
^li, he himself did not have an 
iaaw life, and neither does War- 
Mtk or etiyoue else. Ryle’s attack 
« tba giioai in blie machine is 
mu other tilings an .attack on 
du ilia of aa Miner life ' ooncedved 
n • ghastly version of one's 
“awr Ufa*' m the world. This is 
wi n thot Ryle objects to cdsual 
fP'yday raik obout someone’s inner 
M(- bilt 'be does object to taking 
cxn wlk Mriously as offering any 
nrt of adequate model of >vhot fs 
mily going on. . ' 

.Kyle was bicreBsiiigly concerned 
*'« the Batuj’o of tnlnkiiig. espe- 
«3'ly wiih the sort of thinking we: 
ft inclined to escribe to Rodin's 
meditative, pondering, 
PfwienHfltvhig Uiinking. In this 
w of ease, unlike the case of 
f.uing what one is doing, as one 
?wti ihe'window-sni, one cleai'ly 
Jfl-t >tteiid to some sort of Juner 
joiKUon. Ryle does not deny there 
ianer aspect to such tmnking, 
« xwds .one says to. onoself, for 
vnple, jrut that one’s 

111 -anch egses can be iden* 
MtU this Umei' conscious 
JIP*!* One m^ay' say words to bhe- 
jane’s thinking cannot .be 
with the spying of those 
Someilmes one says words to 
•^eit bemuse one fs thinking 
those -words. One is remem* 
something said lost night, or 
M trying to translate a passage 
n.V?l:.^®"R“« 8 e th another, or 
.« 7 ing to compose . a speech 
* teitef IK* Ml. argument Or a.- 
^'^■ m sucH cates, one’s •thinking 
^loking in words, it is tWn)C' i 
H^b’rds. The word^ running 


problem, perhaps- to see whether 
one has oiiougli money left in one's 
bank account to buy a home com- 
puter, or to see how one's melody 
should continue, or to decide what 
move to make in a gome of chess. 
()nc may be Formulating liypo* 
theses to account for certain evi- 
dence, checking to see the implies* 
Hons of each hypothesis, compar* 
ing them for plausibility. 

Ryle also points out that some 
of the things one says to oneself 
are Hie sort of thing a coach or 
teacher might say in order to help 
one out. One asks oneself questions 
in the hope that the attempt to 
answer them may enable one to 
make ni-ogi'ess in one's endeavour. 
One offers, oneself encouragement. 
(Jerry Podor once remBiked that he 
had supposed his own thoughts had 
been in English until he poTd atten- 
tion to what he was saying to him- 
self and discovered it wag always 
something like. '*Come on, Jerry I 
You can & it I”) 

Words are often Involved In think- 
ing but not always in the same way 
and it would be wrong to identiN 
thinking with talking to oneself. 
Thinking is not internal conversa* 
tioD. 

Tn Tiie Concept of Mind and in 
his later writings Ryle develops his 
argument against the ghost in the 
machine in great detail, with a 
wealth of examples and insights, 


The argument has bad a tre- 
mendous impact, even creating a 
whole new subject, ** the philosophy 
of mind ”. dedicated to rooting up 
conceptual confusion in thinkiiig 
about the mind. But Cartesianism 
has not given up the ghost. Pro* ' 
ponents of “ cognitive ’* psychology 
postulate mental operations of ” in- 
rorraatioii processing ” which use 
''internal representations ’* in Ryle’s 
heuristic way. Linguists often attrl* 
bute to speakers of g language an 
'* Internal representation '' of iho 
grammatical rules of that language, 
constituting *' tacit knowledge ’* of 
those rules, knowledge that is used 
both In speaking and also Jn under- 
standing what someone else has 
said by allowing one to '' assign 
syntactic structure ” to the speak- 
er's remarks. Perceptual psycholo- 
gists soy that we detect ” edge.* 
Ill the environment by “ computing ” 
the second derivative of light inten- 
sity on the retina. Where Ryle sees 
category mistakes, others see fruit- 
ful scientific hypotheses. A model 
is not necessarily 1 muddle. It is no 
category mistake to talk of the 
flow of currant in a wire or to 
think of atoms as billiard-balls or to 
discuss computer memory. The ghost 
in the mschine is not refuted by 
the observation that it Is ■ model. 
Perhaps the model is a good one. 

Of course Ryle dues not simply 
noto that tho ghost is a model, lie 
examines numerous appllcatiuns of 


the model in great detail and argues 
that each application is inappro-. 
priaic. Each of these cases must 
be considered on its merits. Often 
Rylo is clearly, right ; sometimuS 
hfs argument is inconclusive' but 
ways can be found to Improve tlie 
argument sometimes he may he 
mistaken. But what he says ia 
always useful and ' insightful. His 
arguments cannot be simply diamis- 
sed or ignored, as they so often 
have been by proponents of the 
new "cognitive science". Indeed, 
Ryle's arguments are at the heart 
01 a dispute within cognitive sci- 
ence itself. Here Ryle's most elo- 

g uent defender has been Daniel 
lennett in Content and Consciotts- 
ness (1969) and Brninstoruis (1978J. 
Although Dennett is an enthusiastic 
supporter of cosnitivc science, 
*'A1” (artificial intelligence), and 
the information processing model of 
how people work, he insists on a 
Rylean distinction between the 
"personal" and the ’’ sub-personal" 
level of anals[sis. To say that 
hunger arises in part from a pro- 
cess that monitors the level of 
sugar in a person's blood is not 


mar are inlornally represented • in 
thj head, it does not follow. chat |lie 
speaker knows anything' about gram- 
mar, oven ’’ tacitly ”« 

Dennett: sees a gap between the' 
sorts of mental states and mental 
events we ordinarily talk about, 
like beliefs and pains, and the soi ts 


of states and events appealed to 
by cognitive science. He argues 
that oeliefs cannot always be 
identified witdi causally functionul 
states of the person and that, pains 
cannot be Identified with 1 any 
particular intornnl processe.s, so 
that Ryle is basically right ‘in what 
he says about such ordinary mental 
states and events. Others have 


challenged Dennett's claims liei-e, 
e.^pecioily his Rylean stress 011 
the userulness of the personal* 


to say that the person monitors his 
blood sugar level. Retinal pro* 
cessQS may compute the second deri- 


vative of light iiitensitv, even if 
the pcrceiver knows notliing about 
differential equations and is there- 
fore incapable of doing Hie compu- 
tation himself, IE the rules of gram- 


subpcrsonal distinction, One chul- 
lenger is Fodor in his Langiinge 
0 / Thought (1975), Jc is not yet 
clear what tbc upshot of tiiis 
distuite will be. 

On Thinking contains. eight short 
essays by Ryle, of which three 
have not been previously published. 
They are, like all of Ryle's writings, 
' clear, entertaining, and instructive. 
In content, there is considerable 
overlnp witii the essays about 
thinking in Ryle's Collected Papers 
and readers of that collection will 
find no surprises here. For others. 
On 'J*/iinkin£ will provide a useful 
supplement to The Concept of 
Mind. « 


Matters of consequence 


hJ«, k ‘ Th® wordr running 

ough t^gi, jnind,M.g the words 
•j' remembers, or. plans to write 
worms of the think- 
jSn leads one to • recall or 
El • 'words. Op* o^ber occa- 

trying fiQ remasn- 
i8 pomi ^*8hFi mato^, or trylhg 


>1 By G. £. M. Anscombe 


RICHARD SOBABJI : 

Necessity, Cause and Blame 
326pp. Duckworth, £24. 

0 7156 1372 3 

Tlie subtitle of Richard Sorabjl's 
book is ” Perspectives on Aristotle's 
Theory ” — a fair indication that he 
la not going to confine himself to 
exegesis, though he is going m be 
greatly concerned with It. His 
interest is in 'the philosophic ques- 
tions themselves, but, even mord 
than do most students of ancient 
philosophy nowadays and, most of 
all. Btudeiits of Aristotle, he finds 
intense stimulus in ancient tedts. 
it is quite clear that he thinks that 
much 6 f' Aristbtle’s handling of the 
topic of causality is . superior to 
what tends to be done at the 
present day, and that we have e lot 
to learn from it. 

.Sorabji opens- with a discussion of 
the question " Do coincidonces have 
esusei?": a question good for 
shfiking the common assertion 
" Every event has a cause Sup- 
pose two people each open a door 
at a certain time, thus creating a 
draught. 1 $ there a cause of thetr 
opening ihelr , doors at the seme 
inomdiU ? Sonie will reply that If 
there is a cause for oach - action s 
occurring, when it does, w have a 
*’ causal account ” of . their, he^- 
peolng at the same tlrne. But this, 
neglects the possibility that there 
really is an explanation Jn common 
to the two events : which Ihere.need 
not be. If there is not, then there 
is a sense In whidt Hte ®®* 

incidence has no cause. 

Sorabji is - concerned first- to 
confute those odd Interpret m 
AristoHo -wiw have denied that he 
holds coincidences not to jbaya 
‘ causes'! *®rtd Seepnd to defend the 
view which he— in my opinion quite 
correctly— attributes to ^’Istotje. 
Doing this ■ brings • him into the 
middle of sortie lively -prMeiu-to 
discussions. This. Is typical of tlie 
whole book. The result is a temork* 
"... c vip-to-date pbiloso- 

ned . discussion of 


and Modern Theories of Natural 
Selection: Hieir relation to pur- 

S iia*\ "Cause and Necessity in 
uman Action *'. 

Tha first eight chapters are 


largely concerned with determinism 
and indeterminism. Sorabji has a 
principal aim of provrne that 
Aristotle was not a deterininist, and 
that he genuinely considered many 
of Hie problems which we see to 
bo Involved. It hos quite commonly 
been supposed that he was a deter- 
minist and was unaware of any. 
problems that such a position 
creates for concepts of responsi- 
bility. These arc surprising mlsiu- 
ternretaHons as Sorabji makes clear* 
In met he thinks that Aristotle was 
excessive even In hU Judgment of 
the incompatibility between deter- 
minism and voluntariness in action; 
that a determinist Is by no means 
logically required to think tliat 
dmiberation and choice are futile, 
as Aristotle seems to have thought 
he must be, 

On tills matter I would be more’ 
pro-Aristotle than Sorebji is ; I 
tliink he does not see Hie difficulties 
connected witli tlie ’ idea of the 
(efficient) causation . of acHon by 
reasons. Taking a " more generous ” 
view of causes than present-day 
philosophy usually does, Sorabji in 
fact thinks tbet actions are not 
necessitated by tbeir ciusei ; .they 
merely might have- been, ’ without 
this rendering dellberatioh futile. 
But what he -is reelly concerned 
within ' most of the discussion on 
this metter, it to combat the picture 
oF.Ai'istotle Bs thinking that aetiona 
are in a way uncausecT and involve 
a . fresh start this picture is 
fostered by art unwaiTanted,’ - end 
certainly unei'istotelian, assumption 


that all causation Is necessitation. 

The demonatration Uiat Aristotle 
was no determinist involves treating 
detai'minism in many forms ; for the 
a priori arguments thac may be 
produced in support of determinism 
are some of them concerned wUii 
time and truth, some with causation, 
some with tlie possibility of Core- 
knowledge. But after this Sorabji 
proceeds to attack exceseivefy 
indeterministic interpretations of 
Aristotle. These are especially con- 
nected with nttempts to understand 
his conception of final causaliiy: a 
topic on which there has boon 
something of a mental block In otir 
tradition for . several centuries. We 
have not yet got rid of U; k is 
ioosening, however, though much 
hard thiokiog remains to be done. 
It was pert ol this mental block to 
assume that there was some kind 
of incompatabllity between necha- 
nisni ana teleology. This on the 
face of it is a startling opinion, if 
wc consider any such ordinary 
mechanisms as clockwork. But for 
those who made the assumption, it 
was natural to think that a pnii* 
osophy which deals in final causes 
must be hostile to necessitating 
efficient causes in the sainq context. 
This assumpHon is resisted by 
Sorabji, who gives us an account of 
the various uses of the -notion of 
necessity in nature made by 
. Aristotle, with the usual- attendant 
excursuses into other ancient— and 
modem — philosophers. 

Finally, we' have Hie third topic 
of tbe Dtle in the discusslop of 
Aristotle's tbeon Of praxis, or action 
— somethine which he thinka can 
only be atmbuted to human beings, 
and not to other animals or, among 
humans, to babies. As Sorabji 


emphasizes, Aristotle docs not re- 
gard determinism as iiTclevant to 
voluntariness, but as simply excluded 
by it; he -merely does not discuss 
determinism in his Ethics, except for 
consldoring whether It can be "up 
tq us " wliat ends we aim at; die 
occurrence of any action, or ix-oxis, 
must be "up to" (mI) the. agent. 
Ai-istotia is defendea ogainat vdri* 
ous ebargea of disregard of essen- 
tial parts of the topic. 

It is difficult to convey tho 
extraordinary dPhnbse of this' book. 
It could even be read, in part ot‘ 
any rate, by those wlniout a i>ar< 
Heuior interest in Aristotelian 
texts, if one did not mirid very 
frequent reference to them. It. isii t 
written pnrtW In Greek, so a 
Greekisss philbsopber could read it 
Hitli pleasure for its lively discus* 
sioii of matters of concom to liim. 
At the same time its learning and 
Btiholarshln are enormous, and the 
student or tbe ancient texts will 
probably read it with constant re- 
course to the passages cited sinmly. 
hir tlielr reference numbers, ^le 
Footnotes, which, thank Heaven, are 
'Just- thac, are excrmnely . ricii 'in 
tHelr references to secondary 
sources. It is remarkable to have 
produced a book that can be read 


in, bed or pursued. In a library with 
constant applkation to a vast range 
of materials. 


:Amid much heartfelt conunend* 
ation, I am inclined to make one 
small complaint: ' 1 wi^ that 
"hopoter'ctuchen . (whichever liap* 
pened) figured in the index. If 1 
am not wrong, SorehJi thinks thac 
what is a matter, of' " whichever 
happens " is always' a matter of 
equallp likely possibillHes. If he 
does uiink. 40 , alls, is a iqistak^. 


,...Aess movas •*• w-w .. 
» - orte' imOgidei onoself 

« J“ we-T^uUllr^^^ • 

feaf -in 'fibfliie Of 




or atf.m. 

iV 6 .a^ ,vr 

tMmorertaiim:qc 

Uyittg » SPivp a 


great commentator - Alexantte 1 jd 
Aphrodiales, than for Empedoclj^ 
Diodorus Cronus, Epicurus, Clu-yri^ 
pus or Cicero (though less than tor 
Plato). : ' j. ij’j 

Jlic prtrta of the bdO’k are divided, 

amt Blame . i?he cn^iptiers. under 
'i nffer eiltiCind tlt 1 » . 


Ilka "la Cdifts rieUtsd.to .Neie^fc 


t*don .Of fixpmnaupn.r., 
nilbistic and 

counts of Possibtiiiy Ancient 


War Books 

Published to mark the 40th anniversary of 
ithe Battle of Britain 

EAGLE DAY , 

The Story of the Battle of BriUih 
BICHARD COLLIER 

'This feiisuc is now revjsad and illustrated with 100 
black and white pUdtogrophg. On its first publicfttion 
the Ddily Mirror said l;for sheer excitement this book 

• lanveis most thrillers on the tarmac ' • 

•£7.50 

pGrtTER COMiyi^Np 1^36.1908 ^ 

chaz bowVer. . ■ ! ; 

Personal, first-hand af'coiintp fi'oni the 
'Onli'ance this lucidly .wrdten'.reView RAP s fighter 

arm '^fitting tribute tolthree generations of some of 
-Britain’s finest youth. „ ' r ' 

r.lUusti-aiei Vlith p/iolq^f'flphs' £7-,$0-y -.-. ■ . 
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JOHTSj MILTON 
Tile Coii&plete Poems 
Newly introduced and . j 
dihnotated by 
GORDON CAMPBELL 

The cohiplete Evorymati edition of tbe 
entire body of MiUon's poetry is now 
reprinted with a nevir Introduction and 
' exteitsive'. notes. : Its . full annotation 
.and. exceUeut, text, rtialce 'this nii ideal- 
edition for! student .use,: in^fllugble fpr^, 
.0 greater anprociatidn; of . tills ittosc-,-.' 
iihportqnt b£ poets. -I 

Jirti-cfUnc;; £6.05 Priperbiicft £2.95 
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Saving Bloomsbury 


nf [lie I Wa^Cl■^oo"SV'^^ 

III Lomlon and i.lie .lie winds, a e'a«n sircet—a Kai I- 

— — H ani 6s jell sadly n*33 one of K“'7wtico ^f tl'e'Bdiis'rMi^^ 

- — Society— whicli, ®: u would Imve been cut llirouRli m 

Unlike the new. restored Co«iit f„®„”'lo'^leav"'Vn'l9^^ 

Garden, full of vegetarian resuu^^ compulsory purchase. SceiH Vlie Edwardian foi inulity of 

;;;o% r ;r?Vf nCnsSCit rS; These Nash S "e **“*"": 

if llie British Museum still seems raeed [he fi st Bru jh Lib^j^ Uxxswm Street is off ‘i«e 
like old London. The shops . are scheme but spaied m me. s l,j,e , ^ 

varied, interesting and convincing . m "'hicli e nriiSsii iii^useuni and other streets in the area, originally 

the etchings arc in battered box«. between ihe What laid out when Moniagn House was 

the seconWud books properly Ne'v Ox^rd Soee^ sUll on the site of the Museum t 

dusty. This area consists in pm ts has been cons ,,sed lo he kiiowii as Quulmi Muieci. 

of fine street ardutecture. but 1 ttle stood b.v P fJ^"g|^g]rie,ual“ronibliiiR^ In the lR40s, when the now UM was 

was ever said In its /avonr. uii Pnellsh oualitv of Lou* iiearine completion, Puiineihotiie 

it was threatened wiili extinct^ Sin‘“»*Collag^ llity ‘S vogue Nash’s professional pushed 

the new British Library— Biitniii s don — toiwge ,jq- t),ere are New Oxford Street through the 
longest running modern arcliitectu- laUonal, boring boule- notorious .slums ®5, 5* ,® „®ere 

ral saga, or farce. «« ^oi^^ ^ Haussmann, designed smart new stuccoed 

When the Bloosmbury site was ,roops might, easi y put erected along the line of this 

defiillioly eurmarked for the expaii- rebellions ; there is little sym* ,>olitan Improvement. At the same 

Jion of the British Museum Library ‘ foi’mal grandeur, few Museum Street .was rebuilt i. 

ill 1948, those streets ivere regarded vistas. Instead, grand build- ^ uniform innnner, vflth new house 

as expandable. By the mid*1960s f„g^ are half hidden and contrasted and shops faced iii stucco— noU^^^^ 
social aigunieius m defence. of pre- humble ones ;. London is a city Nash, but much more **““®v®/J5' 

survatioti were heard— parucuwily public architecture with oeil-de-boeuf windows 

from Camden Council and Lena p\.iyuJe muddle. Opposite the Pal»®® Victorian mouldings. The Museun 

Jeger, MP—wiilch partly accounted Pj Westminster are /^J'®1.1 Tavern, on the n 

for the abandonment of *‘V*t jo be houses as well until development— a ‘•®v®J®WJJ 

British Library scheme In 1967. In /Abingdon Street was stupidly ^hjgh, oddly, is, seldom vefened tt 
1970 it was revived by the *®*',’® destroyedl and tbe Greek Ionic architectural or topogiairfiica 

Labour Government^ but by 19J5, gg^erity of Smirke’s British 

when the wiiole Museum is 1/°brlck The only true monument in ihi 

suiiLeci to tiiB JSuston Road, doiiser- jhops and flats: m brick The oiiw iru^ g 

mion «rB™enB were much teire-cotu. JS/'BlSls'Wrv, 

M:crplete. .ccw.e« 

have gone in “Vi iSX rlriit-angles of the totalitarian been ot ueo g ^ j 


forced to leave in,19« ®nder threat sJlnmelHcair.a^^ vlsia-- 

o£ compU'lsoiy purchase. exceiH the Edwardian forinulity of 

These Nash buildings were to be nuj Buckingham Palace, 

razed in the first British Libraiw . . ^ i.s off tlie coniral 

ssSslil. 


"""^"****’^1 Homosexuality and 
^erS , American Poetry 

iMMiimisic, pink socks „wi ,L Sr.-Robfi‘f ‘"*“® review 

dicssos heer crates, wet kulS s/*® 

hiiKl* :inrl III ifi j^mcriciifi Poi? r« (May 


Loving the workers American Poetry 

iMMiimisic, pink socks «iwi .;l Sr.-Robe* f ‘"*“® review 

ilicssos heer crates, wet kul S li *■ 

llaf T P IVl‘itho<iOll bucf and hlimcmauee.' raMi!? «n Amentia Poeiru (May 

By 1., 1 , [ViainCSOH vomiuisreucc. LiftoS ’’ i. SS doubtless feels iliat fic has 

— - — outsider (vucially, relifliouif/j!! ® blow for whnt, iii ihe same 

• " eroiiumically) who asks* for »tii?! t»** TLS,^^ Ilarold Bloom 

•vn.iHSno rc ist will'll offered beer. Insists itiractenzes as the perpetual 

The We Iding I c.ist , I,,,. ,|„. f.u„ilv and gues ta St feiih school ef Common Sense ”. 

Bli niinglnim Repel iu«v IhuJiii. |Mglll^ ;u»il Invites efenSauS Ew w P:**''* *® ®'®’’t the 

- — I lull ill his iMironhing s«i]^ twiet of American poetry to the 

- , » .1 real human moment" U«fl oi the American iraditioii 

Dostoevsky’s A A'esty Story, l>ni>; humiliation comes In a iMch is “ac once esoteric and 

lidicd in 1862. retouiits liie farcical ,,.,ny game, carefully mwlulitsfB kaocraiic . 


The Wedding rcast 
Bliniingham Rcpeiiuiv TheJiic 

Dostoevsky’s .4 A'esty Slori;, puh- 
lishcd in 1862, recounts the ' 

humiliation of handsome luielliBcn , 
orivileged Stole Councillor liahn* 
?kv llalfdnink after .in cveiiing 
with official colloagncs, seiuinieiu. 


r**dJ*^lR7os* when *Uie now UM was yl|y befuddled l»y hi.s deslri* lo give 
»«r 5e coninle!^^^^^ Ji^tical force in new 

Nash’s® professional heir— pushed reforms, he decide.s 
n!w Oxford Street through the his Imiiian ly by 


his Imiiianiiy by gaiecrashinR the 
wedding of an underling Ills svl* 
logism ”l am 

am loved” is cruelly refined V**; 
embai-rassment of his unwillint 
hosts iuriia..io lesentmeiit and 
risht hostility. Stupefied, Pralmsky 


party game, carefully modulitefo 
prevent any descent from coadi 
to sailism. in which the vio[^ 
hliiuifolilod and struck en ibt Ud. 
side by a shoe passed baQd>ifr^ 
rmiiid II circle. When the em> 
iiicapuhlc Lilvanov’s turn ctBu, 
the game goes out of conirol mil 
ilie uiicsis, all brandishlot dwi, 
heat him lo the ground. 


flainly Mr Boyd'S has no time for 
“UBcritica] tolerance”. In a 
dny phrase he asserts that ** noth- 
Of less than frontal criticism ** will 
i«Ye in the campaign against critics 
iQi Marlin who dare to claim that 
i«i frankly political work’' may be 
lurt of the business of literary 
i^dsm. If| as Buyers says, **00 
'»;d cm cfloie of ciassiiig writers 


k srissSofnyrfy -ay. 

" ublic architecture amidst with oeiWe-boenf windows and rich he . returns to 

orivBte nluddle. Opposite the Palace victoiian mouldings. The Museum mentions the degi ading episode, 
of Westminster are al»“ps Tavern, ou the Wesker in The WeJilhiR 

„«d to boJ.ou,e, “■«'.! this . .leve!p,.n,on.-._ pertomted il. Sw 

in 1974) translates arisincralic 

Pralinsky into peasant . l.«)uis 

Litvaiiov, the Riissiunjoiyi.^lih.iig* 
lish nropricLor of a Norwich shoe 


of wcsiminscei ' ■ laverii, imi hi». . 

used to be houses as well until j,^jg development— a development 

Abingdon Street was stupidly „hlch, oddly, is seldom refen ed to 

destroyed) and ,G/eek I®?'.® in architectural or topogiapiucal 

severity of Smirke s Britisii books, 

Muleom i. conf,;or..ejl by o row of Utv,|io», .no 

ferro’^ ar« is, o( course, Hawfcsoioor's St ,h„e,s, liis early 

and stucco and te ra cotta. g Bloomsbury, in sublitne firmer Mtn aisi s 

Loiidon Still largely hasthe u^n stone with us ®ff*j;6® Es/make him a very different 

character of an “‘f,*v*dl\“V,?%eTast steeple combiumg tilie tomb M® '* j^ind of drenmer and scapcgojii, but 
Inly reBlly . since, the last , ® , Huhearnassus wiUi a statue a*" i_ ,i,p «ain<!: ’• I love 


character of an steeple combining DM tomo or «i«*r - j and scapegmil. but 

cracy.^ Only '®® 1^, and soluJ at Halicarnassus wiUi a s^ 1,1s a>”logism is the same: ”l love 

war have the ,straight lines ano George T— ludicrous but lovable. > a 

rlriit-angies of the wtaluariM b«n ®t g ^ Inve me thev trust me 


have gone in Bloomsbury, al^ ririit-angles of the totalitarian been « „ 

the only listed buildings originally .|_j „p ^he map of London and, . , n,.iiifth Llhrarv 

‘"“““'1 o“n^b^oo«o‘^‘o ^li»k°So:'dst«s,Vsted K uublishod ill SS? 

ESi.rws’s... |.,s.',%K 3 


crous but lovaoie. ^Joffeers and they love me and 
to be spared j® i,e^m,ge they love me they trust me 

iSL f LEsllS aitd bSe they trust uie 
1964 bv all Leslie PArifii w Llivanov s 


hy careful to bring out Ue lougnij 
in uiul authciulcity of the toatk 
iv» (as uppobod to tlie indusnUl toV 
,o- turo nf his Norfolk cbnwn, 
jc. wlicther in their idiomuk itwh 
r>r ill tlieir genuine finl oofa.i 
iig for tlie unfortunate ’rittin. Ihii k 
lin also ihu message of i< neilg 
tic fiiblc of Ronky Bsrrh*i niln fiitt- 
uis iiiRs. Ivnrly in the pliy, ^ to 
ng* culls in Bonky to conmrulrtla 
uic ml his technical skill la 
rly a shoe-design into a moMi : 
pa- ctMiied it bopuUfully.; Aniita! 
uut Yon’rc a real artist.! Bmbu* 
but real a-tist (he 
,ve work lo the grateful brlw ^d 
ind but only away from 
mo tries to huv one of 'OH pMa 
me upping the bids from fb* 


f'AissTican’' literature at all? 
tifKs argues that there is no 
hsHSixual tradition because homo- 
jujj] poets write in different 
Oil these grounds (stylistic) 
liNt cat! hove been no Arthurian 
rJdoii— or for that matter Uto- 
ji:i, Arcadian or Romantic either. 

Wnen Boyers is not simply em- 
ilijjmg the well-known TLS ad 
WncNi, “professor”, 'he is busy 
IsIiDg his confrontational review 
vuli warnings that "disturbed and 
trppled” homosexuals are making 
’Mpeciada” of tbeinseives in the 
vnti and encouraging " unwliole- 
w” promJscuity — "not a spectre 
ubtidly loierated”. This kind of 
iBjuige is a long way from Law- 
, nut's desire for tnc sort of 


Joining the Party 


By Nick Roddick 


Lcniupy VVilson’s 1973 secono sw.eiiie u ^ bnommg umplified ic ophoiie, 

to hc less isolated omong Mie 1^^ Litvanov is pcr.siisidcd ihal the 
L-- jT interests of busses and )vork»?rs urc 

rV . . .. . ,i''y ,‘i». t^-i»a"Obhgod-.to Corce-.-mto ttoa and tliat tlitf *' love ’ nf bin 

' sTS. Fortunately the building re- l,y bv profit- 

how the system works, and how to mains bem"ied m on two gj^s^ ^ bmiuscs, Cinisimus leimluns, 


Angi Vera _ 
Gate One 


Pkl Gabor's Angi V.effl Is a mislead- 
ing Film,: heading o(E . down, a 
number of apparently well wgu- 
nosted roads'none of winch leads 

awlte where one- would exp^t- T® 

synopsis, the pl®t “ 

cross between SolalienlUyn ind a 
19S0s •. melodrairta ebopt a- Wsh 
school girl ivith « cn»s!i 
teacher. Vera Aiigl> an • eighteen, 
year-old orphan wo«lng. a nurse 
' f„ ....... U„Maa>>u. rrtncises the 


use it for her advancement. 


[•cm act oesigncu u .y ... 

Tills -port of Bloomsbui^ cannot 'i-i,,, jyvice of 


well. I lOVB ,5i 

lm^ln■--cverylhl^«JWf H 
wiirld comes fr^ ^ ^ 

,l.m’t it? Tlifl 

comex from ilw 

v«ii tfiu ill sofflfl *hW««5 

ihe Uiicks you 
us... the wood you 


;.r,, "“'■‘['‘siBkiwu UL iusiury mac 

ftVjim Woodward described (in 
f“june TLS) ns “something to be 
or manipulated con- 
K3«ly tor a woithy and, usually, 
‘wlal purpose”, 

J^eri would deny tliat Martin’s 


[nation which they gave him, that 
li.e never in a sense outgrew their 
vision and that even ut liis most 
apparently "radical" he hod a theo- 
phnnic awareness of reality which 
can be traced right back to the 
exalted , asceticism nf Catholic 
AposloJic worship. 

^ ^ JUDITH PINNINGTON. 

Ciirhles Rond, Loudon SVV12 

An Omitted Stanza 

Sir,— During preparation nf the 
copy for the recently published 
Oxford Book of Coritcniporoi'u Verse 
)945.l980t by a sad mishap, fop 
which I am totally responsible, a 
stanza was lost from a poem bv 
Dannie Abse. This omission will 
of course be rectified when the book 
is reprinted. In the meantime I 
offer my profound apologies to both 
the poet uud his readers. To enable 
me to make partial amend.s, I should 
be grateful if you would print here 
the missing section ; the second 
stanza of the poem "Florida", 
which begins on page 168. 

The lady looked as solemn n.s No. 
Well, during the Freiicli Revolution, 
the dowager, becoming thinner and 
, , thinner, 

invited other lean nristocrats to 
dinner, 

That night the guests saw (I 
continued) 

slowly roasting on a rotating spit 
the dowager’s own poodle, Fiao, 
who proved to be most .succulent. 
So tiiev made a feast of it. 
Afterwards, the dowager sighed, 
fingering the pearls about her neck, 
signed and said in noble French, 
tl translate) What a damn shame 

FJdo 

Isn’t alive to eat up all those nice 
crunchy bones left upon the plate. 

D. J. ENRIGHT. 

Care of Oxford University Press, 
Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 GDP. 

Fanny Burney 

Sir, — should be much obliged if 
any of your readers could identify 
the following quotations, which 
appear in the last four volumes of 


The Journals and Letters of Funny 
Bunieu (Madame d'Arb/oy), 179I- 
J840 (12 volumes, Clarendon Press, 


iliL* bucks y®.® worthy as, presumably, 

use, the wi»d you ' jj,^ *Muld deny that literary history 
you uM. ibc chaij* «n my sense political. Jonathan 

they all come from taj Gau American History is 

t- [in exIinordiiiBry Jwica of the. ability of critics 

id movliiK. ul> £ tel “ deny what 


1972—). 

(1) Quoted by Charlotte Ann Bur- 
ney, later Mrs Broome, aged seventy 


ilie older woman, Anna, spoil .deve- off in a series or auciipns. . a tort- makes up the uujioncc's 

iops'hiM the realization that Anna' night ago Messrs George Ai*®” • niind fur it, puncturliig Nio lovable 

is a useful -person, to Impiv,. Her -Unvvm inapagpd, after much lobby- |.oacing,bov loiiii lieforo his niiicli 
seduction of Isivan is aii^guohs: mg, to buy. back the property in ,nnro vivid iliuutricu' dcflaihm over 
she may well have loved him ; -slie Museum Strew tltey were forced to bronkfiist. 

......all.. ...all hatiA Avnlnlfrpd call In IQfin 'lUifl ni'nppHpiit niiotcd ^ 9 


she may wen nave mvea mm , ,su» Museum oirem u«y w«b iuiuch w ... breakfast. 

itiAy equally well have exploited, sell In 1963, Tlia precedent guoted ” 

hlfn Vera IS too- inexperienced . tg . was Cricliel Down, and other former After ilio cold ciihtfin'i of I.ii- 
kiiow horseif; . and toe .mood, of freeholders, and tenants may well viinnv's empty lycnuneiv, the wurk- 
1948 obscures the disniictipn. . wonder why Mr Hcscithic should |ng cln.ss wcuding (ruilicr like llio 
The screonnlav (also by Gabor) consider Alien & Unwin an *' indi- Brucgcicsquc pcniunt wcdilinr. In 
has B slightly .excessive fondness vidual case ”. However, I do nor Brecht’.'^ C'ui(C(I.oun C'/ttdk (.irdi') cv- 


kiiow herself ; , and the . mooi 
1948 obscures the distinction. 
The screenplay (also by- Gi 


After liio cold ciihtfori of I.ii- 
viinnv's empty lycnuneiv, the wurk- 
ing cln.ss wcuding (ruilicr like llio 
Briicgclcsquc pcniunt wcdilinr, in 


.uyntira. wnr . ‘-v _ D. D. C. CHAMBERS. 

David Siicliet..M «« ^^gnment of English. Trinity 

nHHitiki'H jfll W Toronto, Ontorio MSS 1H8. 

ihtmiimiot the 

S £ Si Irvingites 


19S0s •• melodrama , about a- Wgq -Stnmetrv' tlie inarriaae prono-- suivose British Rail will want tO: pindcs wiih life. I■‘^r ilic must pan. 
school gir ivllh a crash om ^ sS'S^Vera front buy back theip Somers Town Goods the wtiddiiip gucHif* are dull ;im1 

teacher. Vera Angl; an • eightoM- s^w vera^ next British Librai-y selflsUi. rlifilr cultuin g;i.i-li and 

year-old orpliaii vmralng^^ j^d ¥y%era’s own proposition . to scheme is caiicolicd, crude: it lx roinposod of niuums 

man^Se^nt is stf Istvan, bluff worker replaced by, , . . . - 

■ vtt « 


i,( .'i^* .* regrorreo, now- 

iivs- uml , *iifc remark made 

iiiMhutiuit from d« background. 

' Cot kuaw wh»l-)>si< tliA.AV. 


Fifty years on . . . 


huow whether the ox- 
L j^_ bizarre narrowness of 
.^mglie sect” was Professor 
JwTi or your reviewer’s. Either 
familiar with 
iS? ®/ tiie-«tatholic Apostolic 


menofenvres. .. .Reciwmng from . h« 
room : after their one i^«d- .only 

.Ik— aka 'ia AltrttrAA hv 


. iMira w t*****2'lSi I “*'* precious .few 

' ’TheTLS^foiilJimg .I9,;7930,= inolu(Ied rather than by foiih ; ho dl‘-«:»viis Hufnod J-Jayor K- tMeeoh^^a 
echoed ,in her .self-^ritidem.wBut: Ire replem :byi'Efeh<o*rt- Charghes.r^^ -his own road and, Li migiii bu wild, 
this kind ^ struotTwintf may well'-’ add Edwins Muir’s. franslationi creaites his own pUfmIs, Rcldnm liclp (A will reaUa« 

£^e';C?4 Xn/«a*s.™« Castle, ^ 


a much 
.'huuiuur 


i :B • 

j.' 

iJ. 


oxpect the fUih ' to.^h'gve a lihtsU, ' 
grating siiDfa>i:e.' What . one kete, 
sandwiched ^®*'ween:gie_ffbft , JvMenqe; si 

: stop-fra^tno heroine 

and ihe. oy(»'ex^ea jou^ • concertliigh 

' Of the end mle,- la a'»Ew W, uses thi dit 

' . tintqd world thit-Cdujd : s^rwe it 

r; ■.tliia I for any of., tho; “dqpinw”'-.®:.." 

- I. -yoiiHi*' molqdraiha? -tUM .‘tame -in ' 

- ' the wake of Love-Story. Bui -Angl ,G«!4« 
' ' . VerA is no love stbryi nor Is ;ir uie Uqnisllold 

• tragedy of a young girl’s' spirit Htdrdtoreo 
: i lciushcd by the iF5«3t 
.■ iactv as a fnaVieMrtgi Vora 
: . . .<rf [raise clpes^owetli^ .which Metnbora 
doab:ri hbt become.' erttildjy cleqr lAtwattir^ 
! ; mirier W^bhHHhg -fcritldim ”• ses- li^ the 

lilpbJdmlttg-WhiflVVew 

il 'eonfessioni -fer .tlUs,.sLJge- Yerai 'llkb A ..shopt ix 
' 'uie'iioW lvOriS- 'w I tbe"P 



aitthoriiiO, Bui ■ ; 

impre:iw'>« cSwMZS 

guardians unj 
Cattle vrtio live 

dcsperaiinn he j,afc f 

school 

Pi'.*'",,'’' 


iv uL ” vis-b-vls ** church 
* ®rowedly ecumenical and 
.they, did not 
t q( Wblee': ;or employ 
Sectarian ineclianisms 
Sr fig’ .of. stock". 

' to tmd com- 
Pi wniverial 






apst.immodjiMly to find his 
he Ca'stld. He enploivs every 
i iMitlf In tite Wlfagd: without 
Tnd'Ce^lc 4 pilMnily in view 
^veral jpolius, a 

leceiitlve hAtd^e br in'egiilor 
;s; Imrjlt Ik-quitaJAiwcessible 
inmy <b)ewi8.'>'K. x^iriit). to 


the ep'”* .. nnptif^,’!^,iS>5ftiljiil.'^[fj^soiual , asc68is ' which 

from Mto w .1® .-th.is_ they -were hb 

lodgment, of Uiah a 


-on. his h;,“, 


: tlih^ tiefoi’d the reader 

.'«mfBssiQn*,'.&rHlti8.sLJge' yerai'l^^ A ..*hoi t .paper ^ I ^ diSbpVdV»\lhatEtUd U an allu- 

* oiittvod •iMlv'iiWfrWdii . Th4 fncptfiiBi* Whi i8 .ff ^ ' IHiUlM 'Iti 'liiiK't b1« 


iM spiriumi 
nioi’e so 
oal or 

style, 8 nlfP’jy, 
and Eid«fi«l,i 
ejitraoid*';^^^ 
the iranstoww 


seven, in a letter of April 8, 1838, 
to her sister Fanny Burney (Madame 
d’Arblay) in describing her diffi- 
culties with papers and bills : 

” Sire, says the little woman, this is 
none of I — 

but if it be 7— ns 1 supose it be 
I've got n sister dear — and she’ll 
know me — " 

(Madame d’Arblay^ aged eighty-six, 
rocognisdiig the piece, replies: "I 
was surprised into n most uu-' 
expected burst of laughter— at the 
sudden appearance of the famous 
little old woman who did me the 
honour to be sure I should be her 
voucher.' And now I have— happily 
—had a Jaugh, I an, almost ready- 
like the poor little woman, to begin 
to cry, . • .”) 

(2) Madame d’Arbloy (December 13, 
1837): “Come I let’s sec how this is, 
no tricks upon travellers I ” 

(3) Madame d’Arblay (November 6, 
1616): “so let the Constable be 

n.amod,l“, HEMLOW. 

Editor, The Burney Papers, 
Department of Enelisli, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montrea’l H3A 2T6. 

The'Lohaon 

Magazine’ 

Sir,— In his article about the 
London Magazine (Juno 6) your 
correspondent J.T. (the initials 
ring no bells) comments on our 
‘Ureaiy*^ April/May cover. It is a 
shame that he seems to have got 
little furtlwr than that find the con- 
tents page ; if he had read T. H. -.Ij- 
Ward’s article, ho would hove 
learnt, as most people know, that 
John Minton was an artist, not air 
act<,r-g. e«« or ho 

London Magazine, 30 Thurloe 
Place, London SW7. • 

One of the alms of the recently 
established Erasmus of Roitw-dam 
Society, is to . publish a Yeorboofc 
which Wiir contain prticles and book 
reviews -deialing with the .life; and 
llferury works of Ei’asrtuis. . [Con- 
tributions arc irivited; iwo,cbpies 
should be sent 'to the SWty ^ 
537 Wilson Btldgb thrive _(C-1) 
0:«m Hill,,bf»7|an( |,WJ,,.V.3A.* . 


Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson 

Sir,-^! Hill niosi gi-iitcful tu 
Keihcnne Duiican-Joiius (Lciicis, 
June 6} for giving us Sir Njclioliis 
L’Estrange as the source of the 
tradition dint Sliakespcai'e .stood 
godfather to one of Ben Juiisoii's 
children. It is iiilierttiiily not 
improbable, and I am delighted to 
Joarn of it. 

But, of course, we must distin- 
guish between whut i.s only an un- 
supported tradition and the identi- 
fication of Emilia .Uassunn, Mrs 
Lanier, which re.sts on the concur- 
rence nf all the evidence froin all 
sources, circunisiuiiccs, charnacri':- 
tics, made definite by dating, etc, 
with not a siircd of evidence against 
it. 

This distinction is an imcileciual 
point of some significRiice, wIiLcIi 
Miss Duncan*Joncs will appreciate 
—as the biography she mentions 
docs not. Nor dn those who rest 
themselves upon ir. 

But it is an clemeniary inicllec- 
lual mistake not to observe the 
difference between die two. They 
are simply not in piin nuaerui. 

A. L. ROWSE. 

St Austell, Cornwall, 

Comparing 

Languages 

Sir,—! am indebted to John Troy 
(Letters. June G) for his iivgcnious 
calculations, but I stick to the for- 
mula for die number of com- 
parisons between n languages. Mr 
Tray assumes that the road from 
Sparta to Athens is the same as the 
road from Athens to Sparta, a dan- 
gerous mistake since they opcived 
the dual carcoageway; I was, of 
course, speaking of the derivations 
of languages, ond to prove that 
Portuguese derives from Latin is 
not to prove Htst Latin derives from 
Portuguese. What of die com- 
parisou of s language with iiseif, 
which Mr Troy regards ns redun- 
dant? Not so : dlls is what we scien- 
tific persons cell a control experi- 
ment: should comparison reveal 
that number 213 Pouting (or Lon- 
wolwol) of die New Hebrides is not 
similar to Number 213 Lonwolw'ol 
(or Fantimg), then it’s back to the 
old drawing-board. A more serious 
error disfigured my paragraph: the 
language of ungels, whidi is of 
course Enoehian, was by diabolic 
interveadon transcribed as 
Ghochiau, which is a seaweed-based 
pasta much consumed in Dyfed. 

ERIC ifORN. ' 

51 Lady Margaret Road, London 
NWS 2NH. 


Among this week’s 
contributors 


Coi.irr AMKnv is the' archiiCL-riinil 
critic of ihc Financial Y'imc.< ;iiid cn- 
Riiilior, with Dan Cruidc.shiuik. o(, 
The Raye of iSriiain. 

G. E. M. .4n.scomhu's books iiicliirle 
.-In Introduction to Witigensiein's 
'Finctidus. 19,'i9, and, with Peter 
Gcnch, Three F/ii/o.-iop/icrjr, J961. 

I Antmonv Appiah is a Fi'llow nf Cliirc 
College, Cambridge, 

Jonathan U.\rnes’s Prwoernd'e F/ii/n- 
.<op/icrs was published earlier this 
year. 

John Bavi.zy's hooks include The 
Uses of Division : Unity anil Dishar- 
moni} in Literature, 1976, utul An 
Essay on Ilarjij, 1978. 

T. J. Rinyon is a Fciluvi' of Wadhani 
College, Oxford. 

.\NmoNY Blunt’s books include Nea. 
politan Baroque and Rococo Archi- 
tecture, 1975. Mis most recent bonk, 
Borrommt, was published Iasi yem-. 
llt’CH Brogan is the author of 
ToctjucvUle, 1973. 

.Anita Brookniir's biography t>f 
Jacques Louis David will be' jMib- 
lislicd later this year. 

Arthur CALDitK-MARSiiAi.i.'s books in- 
clude The Enr/iueiMst, 1962, and The 
Twn Duchesses, 1978. 

I’l-iiER Clarks i.v the auilior of 
Liberals and Social Dcuiocrut.t, 1979. 
IhiiLtp Collins is Professor nf Hug- 
lisli at the Univcrsiiy of l.ciccstcr. 
His books include DicArufix n#id 
Crime, 1962, and Dickens ami lUlu- 
cation, 1964. 

VAI.BNTINB Cunningham's aiuliology. 
The PcHgiiiH Book of 5i>a;iie/i CiW/ 
Wnr Verse, was published hi.sc 
month. 

Martin Dodsworth is a lecturer in 
English at the Royal Holloway Col- 
lege, London. 

Kato Flint Is lecturer in English 
at the University of Bristol. 

Crlina Fox is Assistant Education 
Officer at tho Museum of London. 
P. M. S. Hackbr is the aui'hor, with 
G. P. Baker, of Wittgenstein, Under- 
standing end Meaning, published 
last moitih, 

Jeremy Hardif. is deputy cliuirmnn 
I of the Monopolies Commission and 
I a former Fellow of Keble College, 
Oxford. 

Gilbert Harman’s Thought was 
publi^ed in 1973. 

Chrtstopiibr Harvib's books include 
5cot/rnid and iVacio/iafism ; J>'coi(tsb 
Society and PoNties, 1977. 

Samuel Hynes’s most recent book 
is The Auden Generation : Litera- 
ture and Politics in England in the 
1930s, 1976. 

Terence Irwin is the author of 
Pinto’s Moral Theory, 1977. 

Alex db Jongb’s life of BHudeiuire, 
Prince of Clouds, was published in 
1976. 


No Source Given Information please 


D. A. N. Jones’s novels includu 
Parade in Pairs, 1958, nml A'*'i'**r 
Had Jt So Cooil, ]%3. 

BcNEtitCT Kirlv’r novels iiicliitle A 
Hall of Male and Mathnne Hutivr- 
fly, J97.1, and Proxopertt, 1972. 
Mary Margarp.t Mackrn/ik’^ P/n«i 
On Punishment is lo lie imiilislicd 
next yenr. 

Derek Mahon's Poems 1952-1978 
WHS published earlier this .veur. 
Pinns Mackhsv's The Coicio-,f of 
Miiulen ; The Affair of Lord 
Cevrge Sacfci'i7/e was published Ja&i 
year. 

David Martin’s bonks include .4 
5oc/o/ogp of English /Religion, l9f»7. 
He is co-editor of Sociology and 
'fhcology: Alliance and Conflict, 
which IS published this week. 

T. P. Matreson is Deputy Direrinr 
tif (he Shakespeare Institutu ut the 
University of Birmingham. 

James Michik’s tratisint-ioii uf Lu 
I'omuine. 5c2ecred Fables, wus piib- 
lisncd lust year, 

Ann Paster nak-Slater 1a a lecturer 
in Engl-isii at Sc Anne’s Cuilouu, 
Oxford. 

.Sidney Pollard's bonk.': Include 7‘(ie 
Genesis of Modern Matwgentent ; a 
Study nf the Jildustrfn/ i{euoJurio;i 
in Britnin. 

S. S. Prawrr’s books include Karl 
Marx and World Literature, 197G, 
and Caligari’s CAiIdrcft .* i/i«? Film 
as Talc of Tenor, 198(1. He is 
Taylor Professiw of German Lan- 
guage and Literature ut the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Nick Koddick is lecturer in Drnina 
ut the University of Mancliestor. 
Lorna Sage is lecturer in English 
ut the University of East Angllu. 
Leonard Sciiapiro’s most recent 
book is Turgenev : his Life lotd 
Times, 1979. 

Michaki. Slater was editor of The 
Dickensian until 1971. 

Gavin Stamp’s Temples of Power 
was published last ycHi-. 

George Steimcr’s recent hnnks In- 
clude Heidegger and On Difficidtu 
and Other Essays, both 1978. 

Oliver Tapi.in’s most i-ccciit hnok 
is Greek Tnuedp in Acn'eii, 1979. 
Mary Tiles is a Feilow of King's 
College, Cambridge, 

Lynne 'ntuss is deptitv liiorni'y 
editor of 7/ie Times Higher Educa- 
tion Suppleiitenf. 

Frank Tbouv’s collection of short 
stories, Live Bait, Tvas pnbiislied in 
1978. 

J. B. Waro-Pbriuns's books inciucle 
PoNipeu' AD 79, 1976. 

David Watiqn’s books include The 
Life and Work of C. R. Cockerelf, 
1975, and Morelitg and Architec- 
ture, 1978. 

Stanley Wbt.ls is general editor oi 
the Oxford Shakespeare. 


Sir, — S. M. Courtland (Letters, 
June 6) asks if a character in any 
modern play has quoted e contem- 
porary poet “ without acknowledg- 
ment”. The protagonist of Brian 
Fi'lel’s recent play, Aristocrats, 
quotes (rather out of character, 
actually) some lines From Alastair 
Reid’s poem, “ My Father, Dying ", 
and their source is noi identified 
within the play Itself. 

Intorasdngly, a performance of 
Aristocrats inspired Seamus Heaney 
10 write die poem entitled “A 
Ligliting Plot" which he publi^ied 
earlier fehils year with a dedication 
to Brian Friel, 

DENNIS O’DRISCOLL. . 

Mill Road, Thurles, co-Tippurury, 
Ireland. 


Dorothy 

Richardson 

. Sir,— As .lltcrai-y exoeutnx of the 
estate iihe , novelist Dorothy 
Miiiei' Richardson (1873-1957), I am 
estftbiisltiHg a collection of her . let- 
ters, notes, iwtcbooks dhd qther 
literary moterials. Ifid purpose of 
the collection is to enable scholars 
to have easier access to such docu* 


been deposateo sn cne unitea acatos. 
I should be grateful tO .hear from 


■ ■ SHEENA ODLE. : 
13 Lawford Road, Kentish Town,: 

^I^ohdoij ;iJW5 ,21.^1., 1 ■ .• ! i I r, , 


Felicia Dorothea Hemang (1794- 
1835): any letters, manuscripts, or 
information about her descend- 
ants,- for a biography. 

Margaret Maison. 
Heath Cottoge, Boars HUi, Oxford. 

Humour and wit about psifcbologisis 
Olid psuc/iologp, for an anthology: 
examples will be acknowledged. 

Brian Champness. 
Department of Psychology, Ply- 
mouth Polytocnnic, Drake 
Circus, Plymouth, Devon PL4 
8AA. 

Ladp’s Realm, Volume 37 (1914/15): 
copy, of this issue, or whereabouts 
of one. 

Joan Huddleston. 
English Deparemenq University 
nf Queensland, Brisbane 4067, 
Queensland, Australia. 

A//eit Tate I any iiiforihation about 
his visits to England, from his 
friends and students, (or a bio- 
graphy to bo published by Simon 
and Schuster. 

Ned O'Corman, 

2 Lincoln Square, New Vurk, NY 
1Q023. 

Erie Wilson Sarker . (190.5-197.3): 
born at Thames Diiton ; in 1922 
emigrated to California (San 
Francisco and Big . Sur) ; wi-ute 
six books of pooiry. . Any .letters, 
reminiscences, etc, for a critiral 
biography. ' 

Larry. Berkoben: 

: Department of Eqgllsb, California 
' . State College, . ptamslaus, 800 
, Monte Vista Avenue, Turlock, 

. California 95380. 

Victorian diarists: for a s^udy, any 

, , i(ifoymalipn„ |e|Mrs^ . n|qmqvsiVi|i?i. 

V <*.o ■ ' ? <;• n ' ■ ',f .1 h • i •• 


photographs or oHier materinl re- 
lating to the Rev B, J. Aniistrong 
(1817-1888), Vicar or -East Oore- 
ham, Norfolk: Sir Willleni Herd- - 
man (1828-1892). Chairnian ' of 
Surrey Quarter Sessions : R. D. 
Blumenf^d '(1864-1948), journa- 
list; and Lord aiid Lady Amber- 
ley (1842-1876 and 184^1874 re- 
- . spectively). 

. MLchael' R.. Brnby. 

” Afon Wen ”, Croft's Lone, Hook 
Norton, 03cforashire X1.5 5BU. 

Helene Deiitseh, psychoanr'.vst; in- 
formation from anyone who met 
iter, or has letters, for a bio- 
grapliy to be written with her 
cooperation and that' of her 
family: - 

Paul Roazen. 

225 Davisville Avenue, Apt 702, 

, Toronto,. Ontario M4S 1G9. 

John Singer Sargent (1856:1925). the 

E ortraftlst i any informntion, for a 
iography, 

Stanley Olson. 

le Montagu Mews North, London, 

Wl. 

Rou br A.' Mareus Ward (1906-; 
1978), Methodist minister, a spei - 
cialiat in theological . education, 
who taught at the -United 
gicat College, Qennalore (1936-5.5),: 
et Riebihond C^llegei Surrey 
(1S5S72), atid, iintdl hTs death, as 
e patC’dine tiitor at Heythrop Col-' 
lagel University of London] any ' 

. Jotters^ papers, or personal - 
■' remihlscences, for a bibgrsphicHl.- 
menloirt 

John A. Newton. 

36 Prioiy Avenue, Bedford Parl^ 

'. ChUmck, LoA^i }y4 ITY. . ^ 

•I * t <» .r h'- (I .• II f >■ . •» . 
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Male order 


y Valentine Cunningham 


CHAffl.KS BUKOIVSKI : 

Puit Dr't'ice 

lGf)|ip. Mclliiiui'iie Tiou$ 6 > 16.25. 
0 4«jlGl 027 X 


Jem Gendt thinks Charles Biik' 
DwsU li ihe bcdt poet in America. 
TIu' plntcogoiph of Bukowski’a face, 
pilled and ruiied, lumpy and kiioi- 
teJ, ii ciiri'iigaied durelictinn of an 
itidustriji luml.scape, looks just tlic 
pji't Ilf Genet's favourite American 
pi'jei, [l is like a lieavy'liancleil 
niikvup urtisi's version of King 
Lujr (ii] the mni niiig after an espO' 
cidlly taxing night in the Hgdon 
Ai'iiin. AcLunlly, it is tlie phiz of 
suiiieuiit; n'hiise drinking spree 
lasted ten years, and who feiclieiJ 
up. hiiemoiTliuging badiy, in llio 
ciiji'itv ivdrii of tlic Los Angeles 
C;>iiiiiy General Hospital. And Pa^t 
' 0/Yfiv — comic, ruunoliy, foul- 
niiiiithud, raiiililiiig, wiitify iiivscnti' 
nn.'iual aliniit its n«.irratar, Henry 
Clummki’s, g'l'isly dupravitics— -fin 
the face, ft will ccriaiiily also fit 
i|uiie snugly on the shelf next lo 
Illy co]iy of Hiikowsici's firectroM.s, 
fiyhihitint\i and Cini- 
'i.ildg n/ MiiihlGii. Pnsc G//i'ce 
tiuy be sixly-yeur-old Biikowski’s 
I'irsi iiiivel, but its brief is the 
Same as his hiindrcda of shiiris, 
familiar to perusers of American 
undei'grnuiid papei's ntuicr tiiles 
Jiko " The Tuck Machine ** ‘I'eii 
■Jack -Offs", "My Big-Assed 
Mnrlier ", "All rhe Pussy We 
Want”, "Cunl and Kane and a 
Happy Home ”, " Great Poets Die 
ill Sieamiiig Pots, of Shit", "The 
Hig Pot Came ", ** Notes of a Poien- 
tial Suicide”. He's a bit old, you 
ia.iy be tliiiikiug, for this kind of 
tiling. 

And there’s lots of It in Post 
O/yccc. PosMiun Chiiiaski is a close 
«*'postman Bukowski 
(' threw suine water on my face 
couihed my hair. ' If f could onlv 
comb tiMt face, T tliqughi, but I 


CMii't "), and, like his author, 
nlisessed by " asses ” and " ass 
Ho rcnily geta tliruugh rlie ” shtick- 
ji>l>s ", Betty, Joyce, NIary-Lou. Fay, 
and all the rest. And lie checks 
women out by their usses. Betty's 
” warm mil " is just the job ofier a 
hard day in Hie iiiuilvan. Waichiiig 
Beiiy'.s “ass wobble around tlie 
room *' is the wet (soaked (hrougli, 
ill fuel) inuilnian's dream. Alas, 
Rotty's hum flops and in ilic einl 
only occasional visits to it sniisfy: 
1 watched her walk tu the bintli- 
room, saw the wrinkles mid fnliK 
under the cheeks of her ms. 
Poor thing. Pour poor thing. 
Joyce liad lieeii fii-ni and hnrii — 
you grabbed h liandful ami it feir 
good. Betty didn't feci sn good. 
Not ilint Cliiiiaski's own backside 
docsii'i also on occasion conccni 
him. ” Tlien 1 felt something jam- 
iiiing its way into my crotch. It 
m.'ived way tij) iliure, I li»>l.e<l 
around and there was a Geriiiuii 
.Slieplicrd, full-giuwii, wirii liit iin.ie 
halGivny uji my a.ss. With uiiu snap 
uf his Jaws lie cuuld rip off niy 
b.ills." On wet days pusinien'^ 
"shorts" slip down, ” down Hi-oiuid 
tlic checks of your ass, a wet rim 
of a iliitig held U]) by ihe croicii of 
ymir pnius” : 

Lady, don't you realize wc ilnn't 
oven Imvc ume to pull up uiir 
shorts ? 

Pull up voiii' shorts ? 

YliS, PULL UP OUR SHORTS 1 
Ii's clearly a dog's life in the Pust 
Office, badgered and pestered by 
rules, supcrhiteiidents and a 
fawiicd-on public. No wonder 
Cliiiiaski is on the drink, purticiii 
Inrly the flftlis of whisky' tliur ore 
the eventual deadi of Bett)', those 
snortN by the bottle-full devotedly 
ailtuied III as they exude from hi.s 
own sweaty pores ("The whiskey 
and heer run out of me, foiin- 
mined frooi tlic armpits": there's 
n good <kiil of BO in this novel). 
No wonder, either, that he goes 
crazy and believes everybody ho 
meets is mad, particularly in the 
soi'Ciiig-roonis. And if they're not 
craxed, Buiciiner (wlio keeps up a 
quiet undertow of filcliy talk about 
every girl drifting by) and Janko 
(who bawls out Ins fantasies to all 


Jme Books from Yale 


Thomas Couture and the Eclectic Vision 

Albert Boi'fRe ' • . * 

Tliomds -Cuutuye was the. toaclicr oi, and' the primary Influ- 
fhee on, both Manet apd Puvis de Chavaniies. By examining 
^ depili (he perso-nal, .social, and poUhical origihs of' 
Couture's eclectk and massively influential work, Boiinc is 
ablp to reinterpret the IttsDory of 19th-century European 
and . American art from a wholly now standpoint. £35.00 
illuatroiled. 

The Political Influence of the Military ' 

A Comparative Reader 

ediled by Amos Perlmutter and Valerie Plave Bennett 
This cbnipaniqn volume to. Perlmuttcr's uathbreaking The 
Military and Politics in' Mbdeni Times describe? the three ' 
major models anaijrsed in the first book : tlie professional 
soluior, the praetonon soldier, afi<d bho prpfcesioziai revolu* 
tlonary soldier. Cloth £22,00 Paper £6,90 

Wiwk Votes? . 

E. Woffifiger ond Steuen 7, RojtCMSforte 
in 1976 only 54 per cent. ^:'the AuierlcHU voting.aee papula* . 
tioii went to the polls. The authot's. iiiy.estigate die .effect 
tuts, failure to .'vote, has on the' outcome of .elections by 
iKiiig surveys which interviewed over 88,000 neotole. Cloth 
£9.45 Paper E^;50 ' ■ . T. ' 


rhe world: “HliV, HANK 1 T 

RKAI.LY C.AUGHT A HLAI) JOB 
TODAY”) uiv iiiiHUigiiig d l'iiiu im- 
itation of being ^eriuusly disturbed. 
Like Bukow.^ki's fictions, the Pose 
Office is no place for the sensitive. 
Sl.iL'k-bmtunied Rohby, die Cuiliu- 
lu' fruin Fuv'.s wriiei''s wnrksluni, i.s, 
slie insists,' " TOO SliNSI'llVli TO 
WORK AT THIi POST OFFICE ”. 
Only luoiilos und losers, it nppeurs, 
L'Hii stick ill "atirkliig ihe mail". 
Ami losers don't cunie uiiy more 
losiiigly tliiin Cliiiieski, despite lii.s 
boasn'iil prowess with the gecgecs. 
Tbiiiits are always fulling heuvily 
nil liini: the pms nl* Koraniiinis tlnii 
Joyce keeps dmigel'oiisly ubniit licr 
licd, Bully's huge Clii'istnias tree 
“cnvei'eil with lint ligliLs", He's 
always Icfi witii less. ” I had just 
lost 3 women and n dog ”, " You 
keep ihe house." ” Fuy gni the 
girl. I got the cai." "All T liail In.st 
was ihiee or I'oiir niillimi." Ir'.s no 
ioiisoliitiiiii th.u lie ” still hail ihe 
post office ■'. 

Does lie, ilunmh, have to be 
quite .sii luisiv ? He slaps his 
wniucii almut, he's a sexist rniter, 
not averse even to n spot of door- 
.step rape ("‘Rujiol Rapel I'm 
being raped I ' She wr.s riglit."i Hu 
is prnnouiiccclly sympdrlictic to 
assholes. When Joyce turns down 
the snails he's cooked because 
"Thev all have tiny little 
tusshfilas", he stands vehemently up 
fur liiem ; 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
ASSHOLES BABY? YOU'VE 
GO'C AN ASSHOLE. I'VE COT 
AN ASSHOLE! YOU GO TO 
THE STORE AND BUY A POR- 
TERHOUSE STEAK, THAT HAD 
AN ASSHOLE I ASSHOLES 
COVER THE EARTH I . . . 
YOUR ASSHOLE. MY 
ASSHOLE, THE WORLD IS 
FULL OF BILLIONS OF 
ASS110LF5, THE PRESIDENT 
HAS AN ASSHOLE. THE 
CARWASH BOY HAS AN 
A.SSHOLE, THE IKDGE AND 
THE MURDERER HAVE 
ASSHOLES . . . 

It's a symputliy rooted in his being 
so obviously mic himself. But it's a 
sympathy thoi, dc.splte one's 
outrage,.. ;Buko\vskl. make^ . the 
reader shar$. Pressed in by Post . 
Office, bureaucrats, rlicir nicaii- 
niiiided regulations and'blieir heaps 
of paperwork, the misfit looks fre- 
quoiitly like qn' angel of light. His 
refusal to play respectability ball 
widi .the cajoling^ abusive,. ueVer- 
take-no-for-an-answer • . loops who 
own the mailboxes he attends (" [ 
KNOW YOU HAVE MY LETTER " ; 
“HELLO . UNCLE SAMI".; 
" BILLS I . BILLS I BILLS I " : 
“THERE IS. EVIL WRITTEN ALL 
OVER YOUR iFACE ") can make 
even lids ribald mess nf a wretch 
seem a shining hnven of sanity in 
the prevailing Los Angeles grim- 
nesses. 


Precision building 
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G.WIN IjYAI.I. : 

The Secret Sorrunl 

224pp. lluddui' and .Suiuglimn 

0 .^40 2 r«.-I 8 Sl 


Up to now Giiviii l.yall 1ms avoided 
the teiiipiaiion — siiccmnlied m us a 
lidiniir-vaviug device l>v mosi I'lii'iller 
writers— of usir^^ the same diai.ic- 
ter ill ii series of bonks. E.icli of Ids 
seven previous novels, froiii T/ii' 
Wrong Side of ihe Sky (IDGi) to 
Judos Coimlfy (1975), lias a diffui- 
eiu iiL-i'ii und » differei-'i selling. 
Nevei'Llielc.ss, und very niiiuiMlIy, 
there is u strong family re.seinhlaiiL'e 
hctwcuii the hrmlo and llieli pm- 
tiiyunisis. 

'i'liov ai'O .ill up at the ailvciiiiire 
end nf die ihriller specirum, well 
awav fi'nni the spv wiivelengili: only 
ill The Most Donuermis Gurnc ( I9(>h 
is espinnuge a pei ipliei'id sumikI in 
the ]>bu. liy theiii the ohliguiorv 
quest alinnsc always lakes the foi'iii 
nf H treasure hum: fur an liuli.iu 
prince's Jewels sinleii at the time 
of Pai'tition and hidden on n Greek 
island, for Richurd die Liun-He.m's 
sword, fniii.ij in a luiidi in .Acre, fur 
a lost Giorgione wliicli siii'fdcos in 
'VioniiH, for nickel deposits up in 
Lapland neui' the Kiissini) bni'der. 

Their heroes are not employed l)y 
grey goveriimuiit agencies; they 
are free, iiulepondciu agcnis, wh'n 
often become onlv fortuitmisly in- 
volved in [he action ; wnrldly ‘wise, 
somewhat cynical, slightly tlic vvoise 
for weal', they tell their own 
stories with a siirdnidc, throwaway 
humour and a nice line in com- 
parisons. 

Ic is a sWia that goes back to 
Raymond' Chandler, but LyuM's 
characters are in no way cut-rate 
Philip Marlnwes ; thev linve got a 
wit nnd personaliiy of their own. 
And, above all, they' know ahoiii 
things. Usually about aeroplanes 
(fiiur out of seven arc pilots), hut 
ul.so about firearms, and often 
about both. Bill Cary, who flic.s 
around northern Fiidiiiid in' a 
battered old dc Mhirllland Bcavur 
nmpliihioii looking ff>i‘ minerals 
(The Most Danf,vrnus Came), can 
also remember offhand ihe weight 
of -a fully loaded Browning HI- 
Power automatic. 

There i.s, a lot of this kind of 
detail, but it is never dull, nor 
ovci|doiio. . The boolcs express 9 
feeiine fur and comthuniim with 
inachiiiery' which is in suine ways 
very rcihiniscbnc of Kljilliig— see, 
for example, the descrintimi uf the 
hero’s.first flight in anuilier buttered 
old aeroplane, a suiieranniiuted n-25, 
111 Shootina Script (1966), which is 
probably (lie best of these novels. 
Ill Midinshi Plus (Jna (196S) the 


iiiiiT'iiur lemaiks of a 195 ( 1 #^, 
Royee Phainoni || 40-SO M 
miimim coaeluvork that ir -U 
expeiwivo, simple and 

way tlie best fighter pC'.^ 
he way a good rifle looU“ S 
knows the kind of impresdoni^ 
tryiim to convey, and it's 5 ^! 

imich of an exaggeration 10 ij£ 

ilie novels iliemselves have ilH 

In a sense, however, a|| 
remarks are hcsiilc ibe ngi,, 
.since (lavin l.yall's latest noij 
/ he Secret Scroant, marks 1 1 » 
pleic change from the oarljerbwli 
li is nni an adventure story, Imi 
spy ihriller; i;; told not ia 
fir.-M, hill in the third person; fe. 
a hero who is nnt a private iodk: 
dual, hut a govermiient emphij' 
and vvhii iu uddition, the 
jai'kei hints, will be back agaisj^ 
tlie fin are. 

Major Harry Maxim, with tm 
iiitirs in ihe HAS behind him, ui 
who has lost his wife to a itfron<i 
hmiili. is seconded for dutia u U 
Downing Street with a very 
brief of actipn. He hain't iiik) 
in dll iiiiiil II scoudal invoivio] fn- 
fessor John White Tyler, 1 mU- 
known defence expert, bim 
mill Mnxim finds hiniself iryiasn 
keep the skeleton in the [wgi'eiui'i 
closet away from Russian inKll! 
gcncc and a number of other » 
terusied parries. 


'A !■.: M. 


(This Irrtttf*-* at the 

Theatre on Apnl 28) 

[Ksdumona says,: “ I sow Othello's 
diase in mind, llie onlooker 
a the pl*y Hit'll ** there ton. 
Three of Shakes|icurc's tragedies 
uuld be said to take plncc in the 
Blind, creating it as if it were .1 
so that in ircad there seemn 
L higiiost form of acstheiic ex- 
stfience. From his great admirn- 
Mn fof Sliukcspeure's drnines 
jjiltcin certainly icunic that there 
Mhe mind is its own iriacc". 

For wlio would lose, 

Ihough full of pain, this iiiicllecuial 
being, 

ihose thoughts that wander thi'otigh 
eternity, 

ft ptrish rather, swullowed up imd 

lose 

(n the Wide womb of uncreated 
Night, 

ibroid of sense and motion? 

Ktcbeih and Haanlct seem made 
(rte of (heir minds — and we with 
than— by rhe predicament In whldi 
tnt^y places them. This is para- 
(tfical, tor both lose tbeir freedom 
md traaquilHtv, one by. the duty 
d ravenge laid on him, tlie other 
from tho prospect and opportunity 
li {aioing the throne. Their loss is 
ipJn, the onlooker's gain: tragedy 
Msu to be giving them what they 


Anything by Gavin Lyall is tianl t 1»S| presenting it to 
Qi'iuiiinl. intplliceiit and wJ!. I B poetry. TlirOUgh U We B 


Aiiytiiing uy uavin LyamsoiuDi 
tu b<? ori'jiiinl, intelligent and 
wriiten. The Secret Servant kai- 
laiuly ul| these things, and m 
cpi.'iude in it describing ■ 
Kun^u* Desurt Group opcratijia h 
Tuiiisiii ill 1943 U as good « isf 
iIhh!‘ earlier. Rue with Uio iH’i 
iiuo' the field of Deightog and k 
CuiTu has como the use of dtv 
kind of oblique, allusive diabfit, 
Llmir kind of jargon. The^ii 
informed liv the snoie knowinpioi 
about detail as bcfoie, but it h •)< 
the knowiiigiiess of an Insider, bsc 
a professional: instead of bains tdl 
where wc cun find the carburaijx 
filters of a Pratt and IiVIiimey IIh 
w^i luiirit that nt Number Tra 
is referred to as Box SOO. 

No doubt tbl.s.is partly. tbe 
of a rogiilnr whose IomI has «s 
redecorated ovorniglu;' 7hi 
iSercuMt is oxciiing, vpry r^“|' 
anil fur belter tlwin taost of 
hut one still wishfl that Gavw l4>'! 
had stuck to his guns. 

Jnliii Martin have recently 
Musuji Ihu.se’s famous iwv«l 
liiroslMmu, Bltick Ram iSOpPP-^ 
0 90fi2'37 12 2) translfli^ by J® 
Busier, and first pubhshsd 
tiiin Iis 1971. On »w »Ppwj“ 

then, JiiHan Symons feci iW »* 
" |ihu most siiccossful book ^ 
tun (ilmiit the gruaicst 
infl-irtoil by one group 
uiiDi'liur." [ ' ' 


We (don’t get fooled again 


By Craig Browa 

MlCIIAElj KIOORCOCK: 

The Great Rock. y lioll Swindle 

wm '■ t 


less rcmqi'kablc: first tjie well-timed 
swearing^ then the vnmi'tliik, then 
thc,anli-jul)iloe snng. then tiie humi- 
ing from concert, liatls (muiiv oF 
theke hannings. have since hcc'ii 
revealed as bogus), .thon the record' 
with Ronald BJgg.s,. then tlie rucoril 
about Myra lliiulloy, and -to tup 


Caasal-Necessity . ■ ■■ 

\ fragiuaric Iiiv^tl^tjioh of -the Neccs^ty of Laumi 
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lue, and presenting it to oiir ears 
a poetry, ^trough u we experience 
lilt fullest sense of what the hero 
idftrs and perceives, before he Is 
milowed up and the rest ds 
filence, 

Shakespeerc wrote all sorts of 
'trasadles": this Is only one kind, 
Tlie tragic model hero becomes the 
obd 01 Hamlet eud Macbeth, the 
prison of Denmark end of Scotland 
II in dieir thoughts, "for there Is 
HthlDg edther good or bad but 
ilinUgg makes it so”. Hiclr aware- 
DUS is heiglitened by the state they 
c«in; the scales fall from their 
(}K ; they seem liberated just 
hctusc their confinement is so 
ccdkIous, But in Othello, no less 
1 tragedy of tlie mind, Shakespeare 
MSU to construct a model for the 
tifioslte effect. Othello is not freed 
? his sense of his own siiuntion: 
b bis been caught In it as if In 
Msire. And instead d£ being freed 
h^Uie hero’s consciousness ' of his 
Potion, and made intimate with 
K we m e forced to stand outside 
Othello's delusion. The play grips 
at in its own artifice of incompre- 
tHision. The sensation, at least 
Hindays end for most spectators, 
■ more exnsperacing than it Is 
otnef thrilling or poTiiful. 

And it produces a strong desire 
ftn out OdveUo is in one trap, 
our knowledge of this puts' us 
^ihother one. This 'separation is 
^Hifferent from ihe freedom of 
we experience through Ham- 
need to kill his uncle and 
^beths need to kill the king. 
wiKlloi need to kill Cassio and 
|^*pona belongs only to lilm; not 
jJ? . «causc we know It to be 
'^lucetj^ but because the huture and 


uxtent of the dclusinn is such that 
wu cminoL imagine ourselves bccom- 
mg involved in it. Justifying and 
verifying its jieces.sity by our in- 
vnivcmeni. Wc know it is nocessnry 
for Hamlet to revenge his father, 
{’"‘*1 .??.*' ^'IJ'cbeiJi to bucomc king 
by killmg iliu king, und our know- 
ledge makes us ii party to both 
iransnctious. We are ricely involved 
in them nnd in the states of mind 
a.ssociated with tlicm. But mind in 
Othello has walked Into a trap, and 
the play both invites us in and 
keeps us out. We aru close to 
Othello and yet ulicn.itud from him. 

The mind _ mokes no distinction 
between Lragic oud comic: the ques- 
tion does not erise. But it does 
because, to par.-iphrasc Horace 
Waliwe, the play is tragic if we 
can Feel a part of it, comic if wc 
look at it from rhe outside. And 
the dietiiicdon, like all such dis- 
unedone where Othello is conceimed, 
IS very absolute and abrupt, Writing 

ihe end of the same century in 
which it was first produced, the 
critic Thomas Rynier called the play 
"a bloody farce". No more 
accurately unsympathetic 0 judg- 
ment has been mode. In our own 
time mpro genteel versions of 
Rymer's disfavour have been voiced 
by T. S. Eliot and P. R. Leavis, both 
censuring the personality of Othello 
end pointing out that he is not so 
much deceived as a self-deceiver, a 
itiHii presented by Shakespeare as 
constitutionally incapable of seeing 
the truth about himself. Still convin- 
ced at the end that he is " a mau not 
easily jealous.", .and “ one that loved 
not wisely but too well", he pre- 
sents a view of himself wldch is 
quite unacceptable. We note chat 
Elliot and Loavis, like Rymer hint- 
self, prefer to sac Obhelln From tlie 
outside. Though tiie play may bring 
him close to them, they prefer to 
keep a moralist’s fastidious distance. 
Dr Johnson, a moralist but not at 
all d fastidious one, took tlie more 
cliaricable view: "Though it wiU 
perhap.s not be said of him as ho 
says of liimsalf, that he is a man 
not easilii Jealous, yet we cannot 
but pity liini when at Ipst we find 
him perufexed m the extreme.’* We 
may feel pity, implies JolinsPii, but 
not terror; not that sen.se of secret 
communion in a fate which we have 
with the protagonist in other trage- 
dies. And pity is as much tlie 
response of an outsider as Is the 
derision of Rymer and (he patronage 
of the .modorn poet and critic. No 
one feels sorry for Hamlet or 
Macbeth. 

But there Is another kind of 
reaction to Othello, which might be 
called the sonUmcntal one. Very 
likely (lie wonien in the theatre in 
Rymer's day, as in Shakespeare’s 
were touched by Othello, felt 
romantic about his personaliiy and 
Ills utterance, were secretly rather 
in love with liim. (One siioi would 
no doubt, have been the grocer's 
wife in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, ivho loves molting und olo- 


By John Bayley 

queue speeches.) ■ V 017 likuiv ibo 
men wore aware of this in sonic 
sense und were the more inclined 
in half-cfuiscioiis defensive ruactioii 
la see the Moor as a great boohy. 
The Americun critic Lc.sliu Fiedler 
makes iliu same point fioin a differ- 
ent angle when lie observes that 
jeatlousjr siniuliaiieoiisly creates a 
comic situation for men niul .1 tragic 
one for women. Historically speak- 
ing, then, half tlic aiidieiu-e have 
licen disposed to see the play in 
terms of tragedy and Invc, (he oiher 
half in terms of comedy ami sex. 

Historically speaking, too, “semi- 
mcniul" has two senses. It could 
refer to love, in the .sense ihiit Des- 
demoiia consecrates her soul nncl 
fortunes to love, or it could mean 
a self-iiulidgem fondness and a 
pleasure in romance which involves 
no particular commitment. In lov- 
ing Othello we lovo oiirsolrcx- a 
necessary thing, too, for xelf-suiisfac- 
tion— what his “ renutation " means 
to CossiO'— is at ilia basis of all 
honour and decency. But as usual 
in Uic ivorld of this play there is a 
paradox, for self-love can be either 

g ood or bad, and lago— us of course 
a would— secs a grotesquely com- 
plncem Orlielln forever “ loving his 
own pride and purposes "• Yot in 
some curious way it is Icllow- 
fceliag, a generous response to 
Othello’s self-love, that niado Swin- 
burne— how opposite in this from 
Rymer and from the moderns— 
assei't that “ we love Otliello And 
anothor Victorian, A. C. Bradley, 
desa'ibes him ns " coming to us, 
dark and grand, with a light on him 
from tlie sun where he was boi'ii". 
Clearly to lovo Othello, in uliaic-ver 
sense, is to feel with him, and feci 
his tragedy, to see him in his mind. 
Ha is imperfect, certainly, but so 
are Hamlet and Macbeth. To dis- 
own those imperfections, usually by 
defining them, is to treat him as an 
alien, a comedy figure 10 be exor- 
cised by pity, to be found psycho- 
logically or soclologicalily “ Interest- 
ing ". 

Both the accepting and defensive 
reactions to Othello have something 
in common underground, some 
tremor of recognition or , self- 
recognition uniting them in spite of 
diffeience, as cynicism und senti- 
ment arc two sides of the coin of 
sex. Most people are in their minds 
on terms with both: the seiulniencs 
of lovo revealing our own secret 
love of ourselves, die cynicism an 
aivareiies's of how we muse look to 
Otliers, of ' how their behaviour so 
often looks to us. To sea Odiello in 
his mind is to seo where the senti- 
ment of love predominates, love of 
anodier and of self combined in tho 
same happy harmony. 

She loved me for the dangers I had 
passed 

And I loved her that she did pity 
them. 

Desdemona has taught Othello to 
love hiniself, and herself in him— 
the tenderest of offices, and also 
the most familiar. Such love takes 


away, fur n lime, ilic ordinary 
cviiicism (if hex. Tlie gull Roileiign 
btiares one syiiipiom of this litvc 
with O 1 I 10 II 0 liimsulf. lla says iliut 
pcs(lemon,i is “ of most hiust condi- 
tion ”, to which logo conicinptuoiisly 
replies "Blest fig's end! — the wino 
she di'inks is made nf grapes ”. So 
it, is, but for Togo that is the eiui 
ot the matter, and he conti'ivcs that 
for Othello it shall come to seem 
tlie end of the matter too. Worked 
on by logo, Othello eventually 
expresses the same view of iho 
matter as he does. 

O curse of marriage, 

Thai we can call iJicse delicaia 
crcauires ours 

And nut their appciitcsl i had 
. , ,, rather be a load. 

And live upon the vapour of a 
, dungeon, 

riiaii keep a corner in the thing I 
_ . love 

For otliers' uses. 

What, is I'cmarkable and disquieting 
licre IS the intensity and directness 
M the expression and the depressing 
banality of what is exprcs.scd. Theso 
are the commonplaces of tho snloon 
bar, wliich exorcise bv vulgorixinq 
them both secret fears and it may 
be secret linnes — covciing oncj 
nciglihour's wife while fearing for 
the virtue of one's own. This is 
lago country, where lust is both 
predatory and watchful. Naturally 
he himself desires Drsd?mono, for 
tho same reasons that he suspects 
her husband may have cuckolded 
him. 

Now I do love brr too. 

Not out of absolute lust, though 

f ifrradvoiiture 
ur as great x 
sin, 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that 1 do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leaped into my seat: tho 
thought whereof 

Doth like a poisonous mineral kunw 
iiiv inwards ; 

And nothing can or .shall cuntenc 
my soul 

Till I am evened with him, wife for 
wife . . . 

Ti is a mistake to suppo.se that 
logo l^es things like this lightly, 
ill spite of his tone. Suspicion is 
os poisonous to him as to Othello. 
Coleridge's famoiLS phrase about 
these specchca of liis— " the motive 
hunting of motiveless malisnity"— 
misleads from the fact iliac it seeks 
to turn away— and to turn the on- 
looker away — from the sexual under- 
world of Othello. The niixL-hiefs 
and malignities chero arc highly 
motivated, and everybody knows it. 
Tago again: 

Uiier my thoughts? Why, say they 
ere vile and false; 

As where's diet palace whereinto 
foul thuigs 

Somedmes intrudo not ? Who has a 
breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly appreiiensions 
Keep leets and law-days, end in 
session sic 

' With meditations lawful. 

Tills is the place, end its inhabi- 


uiiii<i <110 thusu ihai Uiniitji ii-rurs 
10 when .slic mentions her liusbnnd 
Ingu’s suspicion.-; nf lior: 

Some such squire he ivnv 
That turned your wit ilie sciiiny .shie 

willlUIIL 

And mode you to su.spocc me with 
the Mooi'. 

But ilieir seriousness, nini sc.iiiiiiiuss, 
are nl.so comic: at least to men, mid 
to ihc men who wacdied the play. 

How to protect this noble mid 
ti'Hgic structure of love aguinst the 
cumic view, die cheerful bluck 
comedy of sexual Intrigue? Rymer 
«aw no way, and the tone in which 
he deals witli the coinedv is cxocilv 
that of die comedy itseff, ” Had it 
been Desdemona'a garter the saga- 
cious Moor might have smelled a 
rot; but die liandkcrchief is so 
remote a trifle no booby this aide 
of Mauritania could make any con- 
.sequence from it." I have the 
impression that in a modern pro* 
duction, such as die excellent one 
now ill progress nc the Nationa] 
IhoaU'e, llttlo attempt is made xo 
guard and elevate the tragic stritc- 
lure. Why ^ould wc not prefer the 
hiimoui* o£ lago os wc watch with 
syinpadiy but detachment the gro- 
tesq^ue sufferings of Othollo ? lago 
vitames the scene; there arc plenty 
of good jokes in lioli, and in the 
sexual underworld he naiiirully 
inhabits. Dr Joitnson saw that lago^ 
wit and wi^edness mi^ii "steal 
tipon esteem, though it misses of 
apprabadoji ", He has always seemed 
fascinating, end 1 have die impres- 
sion that the audience at tliis present 
pi’oduraon find him die more attrac- 
tive— the part being brilliantly acted 
; — because they are not much 
involved m the drama of Oilielilo 
iiimsclr. Both sexes, among the 
spectators, seem subsrHiutnily to 
agree with Rymer and to feol move 
at homo with lago and his view ol 
things. 

We could say, then, that ivliat 
prevents the natural expan.-iln i nnd 
freedom of mind in Othello is ilie 
absolute difference between I.ico’.s 
end Othello's minds ; wlicn Oihciio 
reveals tliac he is capable (as we all 
are) of thinking like lago, and 
uttering his thoughts, the difference 
does not disappear but takes on a 
more oppressive and nightmarish 
form. TQieii what of the peculiar 
status of mind In tlieae three trage- 
dies ? The structure of Othello has 
to compensate by inakiiir. Othello’s 
own mind infinitely romantic, one- 
sided. Can we live thore a« well 
as in the mental ivorld of lago ? 
Can we while watching the play 
live in both ? 

ill answering that question it 
helps to consider Macbeth's 
soliloQiiy wiien ho ia nerving 
himself for the murder of Duncan. 

He's- here in double trust: 
First, as 1 am his kinsman and his 

subject,' 

Strong both against the deed ; then, 
as his host. 


QUO itt«rried;to'jt tflirtcen ekplaiti. the .bi-uushr fearsfunG bril- 
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Who should against his irtnrfHorei.- hut ' the revclatum that his lov,^ is 
sliiit ilie d'lnr; not wholly his, .1 wiiully iiiivaie 
Not bear the knife myjolf. Besides, affair, sonictliiiig thm lie can cjmi- 


tlii.s Duncan 
MaUi born tiis fnculcios so meek, 
liaili hc-cn 

fill clear in his great office, lliui liis 
virliios 

Will |)]ead like aiigi'ls uiimpot* 
tniiguc.l SKninst 

The decii daiiinution uf his ruking- 

01 T ; 

And pity, like a naked iiuwboni 

lialic. 

Striding the blast, nr lieaven'fi 
cheriiliiii horsed 

Upon the sightless coiirivr.s of ilie 

air. 


template as he coiucmpluiej liiin- 
self and his roinaiuic liistni-y. And 
again we have tiie paiiifiii cnnihiiia- 
tion n[ laguesnue folk piHritiido 
abmit hoxu.il reliiLinns with an imago 
of siaiiiine and plainiWe uUsvu-Uiiy, 
1 hud been liu|i|>y if tlie general 

camp 

Pioiiers and all, had tasted iier 
sweet body, 

So I had iiothing known. 

The idea is ineincrably coniic, even 
ruthei charming in so far as it 
reflects ihc sergcuiU-niujor's world 
(suited in Othello's inilitaiy past 


Shall blow the horrid deed in every g,-otes»jiiely iinsuited to lii.s high 
, ,, , , roinuntic image) of comedy exag- 

That tears sliall drown the winu. gernilmi. Tlii.s is not sn imicli Info’s 

MAcl>eth'.s i>renccundtlons lead Ins poison at work as ii sadden ruvival 

niitid involuiUBrily into what Rilke of Ins barirtck-room post brcaklns 

called “the open 


Moebefh : Wc will proceed no 
further in this business. 
>fe finch lioiimircd me of iaie ; and 
J have buagJit 

Golden opinions front all suit': of 
people, 

Which would be worn now in their 
newest gloss, 
Not cost aside so soon. 

Ladif Macbeth ; Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dre.ssed yourself? 

Hath ii slept since ? 
And wakes it now to look so greon 
and pale 

At what it did so freely? 

Great portents like angels ap|>ear 
and enter it. yet they are tylioily 
at home with every incongruity of 
the distracted consciousness. They 
enhance it, and our own conscious' 


out in Othello. Yet that word 
*' tasted ” is in a touching way him- 
self, his private self, here brought 
into cnniuct wiiii tlic lowliest and 
iimsc rrudiiiiMially licciitirms form 
of army life. It is like the iniugo 
he iise.s before the killing uf Des- 
deniuiia. 

When I Itavc plucked ihy rose 
T cannot give it vital growth again, 
Jt neetls must wither: I’ll smell it 
on the tree. 

For Othello tlic harrack-roQin and 
his love for Desdeinona arc wlioll.v 
incompatible, can have nothing 
whatever in common ffor Des- 
deniona this is not so, as we shall 
see: she is prepared to go to the 
wars in all senses). 

Normally Shakesjieare does, not in 
the least distinguish between sex 


ness, and we take for granted the and love ; J^oineo and Juliet shows 
comically and touchingly doinesnc that, and in comedy nnd tragedy the 
upshot of their visitation : Macbeth s tvvo go naturally and properly to* 
sudden wish to enjoy his new repu' gether for men and women alike, 
tation I'uclier than commit himself Claudius and Gei'Ci'ude, as much as 
to inut'der. Portia and Bussanio, have their 

Othello's and logo's speeches not sexual tenderness as well as their 
only lack this freedom in incoiv love for each other taken for 
gruity but hold the onlooker in the granted. But in reconstructing and 
grip of their own obsessions. It was re-imagining the Othello story for 
ussentiaL for the new dramatic his play, Shakespeare had to divorce 
structure that Shakespeare had made love from sex as a logical result of 
nn the basis of cho cautionary talc separating the romantic nohilicy of 
bv the Italinii moralist Cintlnn— in Ocheilo from the cynical intrigue 


i?!uc.r Othello and logo are much 
the snme kind of person — that 
Othello and lago should he kept 
as far apart as possible, dial 
Othello’s love for Dcsdcmoiia be 


of lago. The only characters for 
whom love and sex arc taken frag- 
inenied as parts of the same whole 
are die Lhi-ee women, Bianca, Emilia, 
and Desdciiiona hci.sclf. 'fhe con< 


kepi as ,fai- .apart; (^-.possible from sequ^pces pf this ,ai:e bound to ho 
that fabliau underworld of modoeo* atnkiiig, and'lndebd the^ are at the 
nous sexual commonplace. Tlie root of our divided apprcliensioit 
strnctiwe requires .something that of ^e Othello world and the lago 
paycholugy. cannot permit, for foul world. , ‘The very axplidt presence 
things" ntuat indeed intrude into or sex ea a. kind of underworld in 
every mind, htto tl&e, ’'.palace'* of Otbello, whereas love U a lofty 
Otitello's os well, aud not just >|ffft|r of adveiituro and romftiice, 
because they.havc been put there by ptynt d<4 play in ope" sense a more 
lago. Victorian than EUxajbcthatt atmos- 

In 
thoUL 
Ochel 
been 

they, .r, "foul tor *oy ,'r'r 'St?. 



arc in a « sense per^ctfy nornim, 
perfectly cbmpatible with the ordi- 
nary incongrutiy of human con- 
sciousness, but here'tho paycliology 
Of tlie play has to support .him, and 


no less cheerful good sense, of 
D'esdemoiib, which site displays in 
conversation with the two officers 
before Othello's arrival in Cyprus. 

I would feel that Ot/ieffo wonder- 


so the effect Is not one of normal fully ilhistrotes— is indeed nerheos 
via/ecr/icorenn incpngnritUrHis widi the clearest illuatrotioii in all his 
Macbeth^ and Ills conaoience, and work — Shakespeare'a powers , of 

his duires, and his wife’s taunt seeing whet two characters will do 
.that his hope of the. thrane was like . when they are imoglned and put 
a drunken man ivlio now has woken mto a dramatic situation, 'rlie 
pue g^en sviih liangover^but of a structure may be jeopardized, and 
kind of lurking absurdity whioli tiie so may be tlte audience's com- 
decorum of the stiructure egnUot nuinioii with tlie pair, for the 4ntcii- 
Bftord to recoguize, , . sity of their relationship squeezes 

In cine ! sdnse' 'the resulting • *i5 . to 

charged atmosphere Is both dxcep- •hd Jake part,. but what 

tionallv dramatic and cxcMHionulfv ®*^***g*s from wdii-; ercatloii. is The 
true 10 life-lines and glimpses in abaoluts difference 

the play are constantly directed and Iwo men, Othello and lago, 

pointed towards the discrepancies its area of high ten- 

between, the pubiib, and Uie private 1*]*® .harmpniqus world of sex 
;.side'bf:thingx,:the liToh and courtly .violeutlv 

attitudes and the cbwn to eann 
play'Is-inore sehtihhi'g 


ones, and the play'Is-inore sehtihhig I?. b,b»m 
cind'^ more detafted here tliart ohy - hiiii 

ether- of Shakespeare's; the pecuHair jii. egotM 

'nature I of - Us. .cpnstrftcrion .helps to ^ •ttia.t'he.' ls. ^eaqy -to' receive 


and 
ether- 

'natui'eioF'Us. cMistrftcrion. helps iu . ..... _ 

make It so. But at a cost. For in- even :;befo^e they' 

stead of iRtimai;y.)ivith Othello and J*?|Hi»v;.,|lliat,. Ot^^ 
his thought we are ceinstautly aWare -ivofk 



.1t,_ ,'m^.,aU.ehate•: US .from • him, as. -pwello^^ 

' critics./roim Rymey ui .I^via have wh^elve oP'pdd.lft 



. The niental cveiris of nolihor jnr.>,'dUqppp;fttm'u.iM 
;u9, Ar perh^s. aecratly di$coiicert>^in‘tnftjbhl9tb]|^*Bii^dm^ 

,U3. as/Otliei^o's dd. ,l?dr tdiut idji: 

sigiiificaiii here,- in^ the eui'ly' stores - - recover' fcoiu , it:- 'TTie' 

of OJti tenipution, is not Othello':! ' haye iwt 'iitj;,4iitib big Wftnd 

ca^ ImlnJti^ to A particular jea|outf '^awl' prei»te'd-’' oA W 

f •' 1;'. -r'' '--Ip .--! - ■"'ro*' 


rojctimi, as (livy liiv.? pi-up,ii-eil 
Haiiiltfi fur tioiiiu ll.iinlui, M.itln'ili 
for being MjcIiuiIi. Oilielln'.-i pi-iUo 
slioulti re-ip'iiiJ wiili insi.mi tin.-ility 
to his siibiii(iiii,itL''s iiiMik-iici.*, 'i'hf 
form of ihe pl.iy h.u-*'ly rc-oivi-i-s 
here fi-uin ilie rli.iiiue in iis wiiulu 
qiinlitv. ,iiul ili.ii i-luiu;e is lii-mi.L'Iit 
nlmnt l>y inir«>»i\icin;i UvIii-jIIo him- 
self to the siiliieci oi sex. Tliis i-; 
H suhieci cliiii l.i-.'ii is, .is it were, 
ill clim-ge of, iiiiil li.K lieeii .since 
he lioltoeii mu to llestloiiiniu's 
farliur in the tiimiiii umis npenhik; 
.scene rluii uii old Id.itk r.iiii was 
tupping Ills while ewe. ,|iisi its 
Orliello can never reeuvei- ri-nni ilii.s 
first capitul.uion to la^o, sc, se.\ in 
the jiliiy never recovci-s fniiii ilie 
fact iliai lago is in clnii-ge of it, and 
corrupis Oilit'lhi hy liis own kiinl 
of iiisisieiice nn it. In her pla,i 
hornre the Keiiatc l)(‘sduiiiiin,t is us 
explicit as is consiiii.nii with I'eini- 
ninc dignity that she “ loved ' the 
Moor to live with him": 

if I lie lefi lieliitui, 

A inoih uf [lOiice, and he go hi t-ho 

Will-, 

The rices fur which I love iiini are 
lierefl me. 

And I n heavy iniurim .supiiort 
Hy his dear alisence. 

That is the voice of love and rca.son, 
hut no lcs.s sn is Oihcllu's equally 
dignified and lender disclaimer 
that he wuiits her with liim not 
fur his own pleasure — “ hut in lie 
free and bounteous to her mind " — 
in which he lij<l seen and loved 
himself and her. as she lucl loved 
him. None tlic le.ss, no oilier lovcr 
in Shakespeare wniild make .such n 
statement. In Othelln'.s .scpai-aiion 
of the motives of sex and love here 
there is not only .somcililng rlcepl.v 
true to his nwn nature but an indi- 
cation of the dualism wliicli luuints 
the play. It appears in a riitfcreiir 
form when the lovers nre rc-uiiitcd 
ill Cyprus, and sing, us it v/ei-e, their 
passionately loving uria to one 
another: “If it were now to die, 
'twere now to be most liupfiy "... 
“The heavens forbid Init tluit our 
loves and comforts sliould in- 
crease "... 

Love is for Otlielln a private Free- 
dom, but sex a public uci j ami the 
pioneers of tlic army whom lie liitc*i- 
imagines niukiiig free with Du.s- 
. demona are an aspect uf that pulilic 
world whidi beemues such n night- 
mare to him. When Hmiliu culls 
her hukband after picking up the 
handkcrcliiuf, “1 tiave >i tiiiii,} for 
you ", he replies " It is o commnii 
thing" — arid the joking innuuudn, 
Instently spotted by Umili,i and re- 
torted uy logo—’’ to have u fuoUsh 
wife" — 18 obvious. Otlidllo will cnil 
Desderiioiia “Thou public com- 
moiier", and treat Iter us If ho wore 
in a brothel. lago Is sure lliul thu 
desire for' sox unites us all— “Ami 
knovring whut I am know.whui shu 
shall be" — and a desire for “those 
required canvcnloiices " Is a matter 
of the iwiU, to take nr lo.ive tliein, 
for the will conirnls “ luibitiud IunIr, 
whereof 1 taka this that yon call 
love to bo a sect or scion ”, Tlioso 
old piaiitudes arc obvlmia, imd it is 
perhaps more of a cumincut on life 
Itaolf than a weakiicsa of the play 
that it lias no inusculiiio woy of 
talking about sex other tliaii lugo's 
wuy. The significant oxrvplion is 
Cosslo, thoi unknowing cause pt all 
the trouble, whom lugn ndnilts to 
have a “daily beauty in his life". 
All the more effective thgi his con- 
duct to Bianca, tiiniigli not edifying, 
has a kind of courtly. ftoiiiulity tliat 
at least diacinguishes it From riiure 
sex ; arid it la he who at ihc sum- 
mlt of the play's hnppinesH cun pub- 
licly- unite -by hlq chivalrous elo- 
quence explicit love and sex In on 
ep.ithalamion for the wedded pair. 

Great Jove, Odielio quard. 
And swell his sail with thine own 
. powerful breach, 

That he may bless riiU bay vridi his 
'Jtall ship, 

M«ke love's quick pants -in Desde- 
moaq?s Arms, 

Give renewed fire cd dur extiiicted 
. I . , > spirits, 

.Ahd‘b.ririg a;ll 'Cyprus comfort. 

.^Tbat Is the -only moment of die play 
]il4ien (dve.and desire are united ui 
■ apbech and .:cohseht, bringerg of 
^ public- - joy • Atid celebration. The 
•/tragedy is to separate diem again, 
'^inte .Isolated >: cells, -ibf contempt, 
Tiad-ejdj . and ' leugbler. '. 

;’=! Tii.-thla ^hnectton -die iiuxingralty 
.ibf : ddubb ' eftteKdi^' ' it^eir 'Has a 
.-wlque/Atktbs. in. -Che play. Instead 
jolhing' us .^ in .-ohe. dieerful 
^'?.99wiptoiess;pf i^ Ij^Pf bo 

-ujilate OthpUd: by U1.S ;dwn sebrotng 
itennrdlicetVh*. <f6es, gra«)' the 

.i^llcaiibhls'' of; vnia(’;ne Saits'^ any 
•W4«:..tium ' he .giieaM wligt -Iii hap- 
•MftlhKi “ “ ■ 


.f4hl\ig, ahtf 'lihis'i'isr'iihe Uhd df tbitig 
f feed tvdUld'’Wke'plbqaUce'M;-CasA 
.i'«ue4-;>hei'e'<;'Ace''.'.'apeii' td; - .ntl'; -' 'tfi'e- 
: 'P>bi^lid7.elteas: df and 

• foyfiil .con- 

•i ocfcasioii^bnf '.the 

Oateilo 


SV.MH-; nm i.> imder.nand di» » » 

hi- Im- mtei-ed in ‘‘l^ ii 


lit itu 


iliMimcmig omen. It 6!s 
wlu.lly eviilent in his jn-LiT??’' 
".M/ -;l i,„.i b..c“'h.'p 

inftiy farcicil imaM 
• Oilu'lln’s oteu|iaiirti,’«s gone^i! 

till* midicnet* wore aware of L,*' 
.snisi-< oi lb, It word— both fiki" 

'ipoure ami pp,, 1^,, ^%Slab 

thliL'Ilu seuiiK iioi tf| kool^'fc 
i-lit-ci K in separaia liit Ib.Jj j 
;.f from 

icvliiiH, ami this produce* 

iM J „ 3; 

siding g|dnu 
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liim.self, 
niitiiuiict*, were 
Ollielln. 

jy jimii-sc ihc.snccificatlonMihi 
rijHmly currecta this. Ihe oeJuiU 
made clear ihrmigh lago; “ 

•J'lie Mum. howbeic that'j 

liim UI 

coiisiant, lovlaj, naili 

Ami I dare think he'll "S’t, 

» ... Deiaeoni 

A ninst dear husband. 

That we know, but we alsa nek* 


Is nf 


we mmmeiing 

i-tinaiinBlv below ilic aiirface, but 

Sukrtoeoje haii — however unex- 
^ediy^voided irenting thin sub- 
& '^ere » not enough bitimacy 
£ It (a engage und me.<>h between 
[he preeccupBtiens uf the rhitrac- 
MS their ordninry devices and do- 
What we have in^nead is 
MOiething much more drastic and 
•Jemeiunf: the siihatitiiiion uf the 
oMtly simple cuiicept nf sexiinl 
iMMite for both rite druaiii and 
Sf compl« reality iif dally love. 

is whai tugii contrives i» force 

upon Othelio- 

It is this nighimnre tliut Olhcllo 
cfsnfely refers to as “ Hie cause " 
e ihe esliflusted, Hlniosi drowsy 
'ncsDiAtion lie titters before he kills 
[leHcniona. The piirndiix which 
Shakeipeni'b might well h.ive been 
aatrioui of is that he >duiula Invest 
iht black mail with ihe power of 
IcK, ai ha had Invested Shylock 
(he voice of himmiiiiy, while 
kga, the friend and iriiated iifficer 
d the military and social esraiilish- 
QSjit, Is the spokMm.in uf se» in 
It coldest and most ucqiiifitive 
Itfin. But of course this iv not 
wnuhing the ploy makus a puim 
A SI s play would do today: it 
ttnersm naturally from the rvla- 
iluflifilp. 

khlho cause, it is the catixu, my 
soul : 


Othello is isolated by hit shur4 [ bt me not name it to you, you 
aitmiiion. How is a cuckold u k 
turned into a tragic hero? Hm 
is a Jewisit money-lender tc ki 
turned into the passiansie^vlod! 
lit comedy tlie thing seems (a 
pen ; in die tragedy it hit hi it 
aiTdiigecl. And or courti it ii 
ari-unged auperbly, and pin!; 
rltrmigli its timing. In Cii^i 
story the pair have been narntd, 
und happily, for some yeart. iSii 
niii.>it be oliaugcd, or else 
would uppeur as something pihv 
loHicul, as it does, in T/w 
‘J’ale. 


The timing of Olhella hu ktt 
often and elaborately debsttiuil 
when tlic action reaches Cypruiivi 
timo-scalei were involved, QUi 
matter of liours and the otbtrd -; 
days or weeks. An Inipresdtib 
whof matters, and it It coflfws 
by the sense in which the pity of 
gesis to 118, in Othello's tptw 
about ItK courtsltip, a vifW ^ 
nf I'lie eveiija, 

CAnsiu went wooing whll Od^ 
and aclcd ns go-betwean. Jluw 
(Itat Dcjidcmona gsve aboiiMX 
reelings could hove been 
liy him. Slic. ns Othello, ihes 
wltli proud simplicity, 

Uude me, it 1 a 

I sliowld but teach him 

And that would 

Whut was ,apok«i In 

rocullcd in violent 

(rloiui in now ihp enemy, 

und timelcvs. lime ^ 

(imotuiii, mul.tbe 

lago innkcs is desiBnod « ^ 

this mumory. 

Did Mlciiuol tasslo.wlwnjjwjy’ 

Know of last 

He did, fnim fk'si w 


TIio foreahorietiiiiB^of 

iViS 

Indeed wlmni 


in Hiosc few \JS^|i *< 

range of Desd**®'!' 

friend Indeed ®"Li„^oii*i‘ 

loved, Mul wus lo«j"Lp,, 
when she uHo^red 


chusie slurs. 

h it the cause. 

Tb« *tf»se“ is sex itmilf, iho 
diiurdity and horror that stands 
iftveen Othello and the tragic fute 
k R demnitiied to have. He can- 
M live iu the dungeon, the toad 
iMdu dstern of sex as prcseiued 
k lago. Tragedy can only be cun- 
iJBiinsted by the removal of this 
CAOiirous and farcical im-iqe uf sex, 
de isrinfi of Imdies, the beust with 
M Ixckt, It is that iinuge which 
krh in the background uf Othello's 
iptecli end makes its tragic sub- 
liiiiity psrodic, even as lagu para- 
desdpan style, his vehement 


(nvocatloA of the Pontic eoa ftnd In 
"M or .eurrm ond^ conipulUva 
course \ Macbeth going to couiitm 
imirder sipeA4sa in ine same vein. 

Witchcraft eelobrates 
Pale Hecate's offrinn ; nid 
. , , , wlriiered Min-tbar, 

Ajai'uined by hia seniinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl's hia watch, thus with 
^L,,^ » . . stealthy pace. 

With Tai'qiiln'a ravishing stridesi 
,, . towardfl hli deNign 

Moves like a ghost. 

But such a speech aeoma wholly 
nonve to lie aituatlon. In Oihello 
the incongruity between tragedy 
and comedy hos been growing with 
every new refa-ence of lego’s. It 
is time for Othello to use iragical 
violence on that Irrepressibly comir 
denion of sex which Tego has sum- 
moned .up. And to kill it requires 
the killing of Desdcniona. As the 
action has progressed sex has 
usurped love, comedy lias usurped 
n'flgcdy. Those cnmically casual 
images supplied by lago (*’ Oi- to 
be naked with her friend In bed/ 
An hour or more, not meaning any 
harm . . .") have become so detest- 
ably vivid to Othello that tnigvdy 
inti.st be restored, since love can 
not be. 

The coiistrticdon, unique In 
Shakc.speare, keeps sex and love, 
tragedy and comedy, rngether yet 
apart, graphically portraying each 
oihcrs untiires and characteristics. 
It could bo a comedy: inore.impor- 
rant it is the only play in which 
the forms and coiu’eiitiona of 
tragedy and comedy arc sharply dis- 
tinguished in inmge and setting 
in.stcnd of mixing naturally tngethcr. 
The risks for the way the play conies 
off are great, the greatest being ibe 
isolation of Othello, “ a fixed figure '* 
to be pointed at by the open amuse- 
ment of the audience, mid perhaps 
with a secret derision by the finger 
nf the dramatic piccbaiiiom itself. 
Certainly there is every^ indication 
that imcc the relutionsbin of Otbello 
nnd lago hod begun to be iiimgincd 
by Shakespeare it developed loo 
swiftly to be kept under cnntml. 


Those who know better 


Bj Aim Pastcrnak*S]ater 
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ns, at once oppressiveiy clt>p.n,iilc 
and excessively spcculntlve, >he 
strives to fahriciitc non-exixicnl 
Hwureness-gaps. Macbeth, he, cuic* 

S orlcolly asserts. Is a man wholly 
evold of moral sente and impel'' 
vlons to dlsti-eSB nt his crimes. (So 
the gap lies between our moral 
sense end Macbeth's lock of one.) 
floiTor at his biability to say 
*• Amen '', longing that Duncan could 
— - - ----- - - - • --'V wake again, revulsion at his blood* 

, stained hands, are just "sensaiipiH 

J< Ab beJoted seqtiol to the oxcol- that frishten him ’ . Rcgi^w that 
^ Sbakcspvnrc’s Comedfos he deHled his mind for Bnnquos 
'Bcrtrwid Evans contjiuies Issue ore quoted »'* part, but the 
* flvdy Shakespeare's use of dis- quotation is broken off before the 
?*P*wio4 In awareiicex. Vmlu, for admission that ho has lost his soiij 
believes Hint a swash- to the devil (“and mine eianal 
Afiuecheck is oaii to kHI jewcl/GIven w the coinmon wiemy 
w; Aguerffeok holiuves Hie same of man ’*). Tins portiol quotniloii 
«i«rj Sir Toby and Pabion know Is then BlnjscJ 
SJ to be cowards; Viiila mid the the " discomforts" of a nunde ihnt 
^Cfl know she is a wolnan : simply foijwl Jo S 

audience rinully reiislies the cession to h's hoirs. When 
f^eci of nifiro compllcoilons rofosea to fi^t Macduff bccpiise h s 


nifiro 

r«ij her twin mrivos on iho scene, 
n 1^1 Bwaruncss'gups, tension, 
and so funli rc.side. But 

^‘■approBoll niiriniixl iMiiti rul^- 


desultory iiae of Hie 

inia a 


His major, errors api-ing 


aj“ V^ottnble tenacity in pur* 
t^. theme rcgcftiloss. 

•'wonted to see how eocli 


the tragedies,’ and in 
e .<«« in B» r-< « M of ton Evans 1ms to 

runid effect of time in 
brings back the C«bh 

liups something nr«ip>^ 

seemed bewildered wj 

Imo irirfS^ry ™ «" — v---^ ;r t ,.h 

bnough. Since Julius crlrical emnark, “ What rhou wo^^^ 
^ makes minimal uae of dls- h*8*'*X«/That /ouldst thou h^ 
2g^^ ,*wflvenessea, 4t i« at least or Meiiteith’s * VVho then sna 
that it Hiould be iHamlaeed blome/Hla jfKterd sense.* to 

the test of in 
Concentmioh on 
of plot;, on ivho is 
.witom, fnevitably results 


wliotever the atiesisee tmd 
wwic produced by the separate 
evoludon of comic budneas end 
hagic uocessity, and the tension 
petwemi them In terms of sex and 
Jove, tiie rewards are enormous. 

Tn_ Hie <harp focus and variety 
of jra implications about social 
and sexual awareness, and relations 
beeween men and women, Othello 
i« the most absorbing of aU the 
tragedies and tlie one most apt 
modern domestic circumstances. 
Indeed^ its implications are more 
absorbing today ihan its actual 
intrigue can be. Because of her 
love Desdeinona alone con ace 
the tragedy and the comedy not 
separately but together, or rather 
she can ignore tliem both. Par her 
Othello is neither “ the noble Moor 
whom our full seiiace/Call all in aU 
sufficient ", neither Is be the hollow 
man seen by fago, Love needs 
neither to praise nor to deflate. Noi- 
ls Desdeniona herself subject lo the 
same kinds of definition and diag- 
nosis that lugo and even her oivn 
faHiei', 10 say nothing of the critic, 
seek to make about her. Is she 
physically attracted to Othello? 
Naturally she is and equally nelur- 
ally she is not: the question is 
irrelevant because she loves him. In 
his wife's eye and mind (“ But het'o's 
my husband") Othello Is none of 
r-he things spectators have found 
him — heroic, authoritative, credu- 
lous, self-deceiving, a nuirdcraus 
eguiist, aiut so cm. Her unchanging 
nnd undiscrlminating lore restores 
the balance lictwcen the comic and 
iragic and .siisrains the whole pre- 
cui'ious sinicture. 

Unkiiidness may do much 
And his unkhidness may defeat my 

life, 

But never taiiii my love. 

The few true glimpses we have of 
them and iheir love do not belong 
re the world uf the tragic or comic 
visiim. the ivorld nf lugo and P.miliu 
or of "ihe plumed troop nml rhe 
big wars/Thiit make ambition vii-« 
iiie" or even of ihnse “antres vast 


and des«a-is hHe/Rough quarries, 
ixicks, and hHls whose heads touch 
heaven ", Ilie g-limpsea we have 
ere of a private world, a vivIcHy 
endearing one, iinexpkiitod by 
either coniesly or tragedy. 

This to hear 

Would Desdomonu .seriously incline; 
But still ihe house affaii-s would 
draw her iheiicc ; 

Whicti ever as .she could with hnste 
disputcii, 

, Slic'd come again, and with a groedy 

cur 

Di-vcnir up my discourse: which T 
observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found 
good means 

To draw from her a prayer of 
earnust heart 

That I would all my pilgrimage 
dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she hud some- 
thing heard, 

But not intentively. 

A sign of love: i-hc impulse lo catch 
up on und complete all the inatal- 
meiits, to possess — and systemati- 
cally— everyihing in [hut past. It 
is ihe same possession that will bid 
Ol'hella wear his gloves mid feed 
nn nourishing dishes and keep him 
warm; and further liis inieresta in 
the same way and uitii the same 
singlc-inituledness hy pleading for 
Cassin, “Our gencni'.i geiicml” 
Cassio culls Desticmomi: she has 
committed herself to love as if to 
the wars and she will lie killed by 
It ; but ill a sense that ftUd iu no 
ninre irugic rhaii it ii comic iliiic 
she should fuss i-lic grciit coimiiun> 
licr Hhom his gloves. Desdeinonu 
tines not disriiigiiish hciwceii Invu 
nnd sex oiilicr; for liur iliry are 
Hspccii nf tliu private life, ihc life 
that the plH,v and Its chariiL-ters 
ciinnoi touch, ihiit even (hhelio's 
madness ciinnot touch. Ultinitiiely 
Or/icl/o is a tr»i(etly of privacy, .iiul 
of Ihc fatal tcarinfi away nf privacy, 
mill In our age tins is indeed n cun- 
icinihirai'y subject. The desiriictinii 
nf privacy, by whaicver agent, is a 
tragic mill li horrible thing; one 
that lets in chans uml lets nut Inve. 


nmil Is already overclinvgeri with the 
blood of Macduff’s fiiinily,.thp pora* 
phi’H.so Imdfits merely on his sBlflsh- 
'A-.tppreaNi Diirsued wJi4i role- ncs»5 ** ft 

o^d siiecSriS le ietiles .tno fj ^nd 

? wisii led to' rin. irnwidM -aiirl in -you hi nddUioo to your wire smo 
* Olav.® * ” f.li" I" Children." You miglU thmk that 

even such a travesty conitot nvoia 
Macbeth's sense of eternal puntsh- 
ment. But, according to Evans, 
liorrbr of damnatloji Is not n moial 
feeling— Just as uncomfortable seij* 
sations nave . notliirig ip do with 


the iimnlttoitco 01 - 

Oesdcittona. The 

twoen Cussio’s 
in tlHtt titty 

later Iteer ^ 

Othello’s !vl* ' a 

that rime PIS upcedig 
make the 

more Immediate and r 


ing 


BowlWering; ,npt 

Ara ic no CWtIUStOO f Tlngd 




and atart./men all that is 
him does condemn/Iiself for being 
tliere ? " 

Nor is the essay on Macbeth a 
solitriry abOrratlon. lagpa nuidi:. 


there is no cw 

nothing In ,thfl ... , 

relation tliat lopH nl/i 
Time is 

factor constanily^P”J^jy 

never 


case. Atlonhon W 


mien ro reuei. since 
.'..sense bo ' soy' ifcat 


tiie begiiuHiig of 
iriay- be true, 'In’ n 


to Pin it tt?, a 

pfeiiedj What :cau$ed ‘.V. Jlived? SI 
ness m 
even 
reason. 
alfnli’V. 

tbniA, its ov« WW 

riei and ftyudgw. « 


they see nothing 
.igh tliia betrnys a 
kgaro . the play's 




mechUiatious was .^wancU gAiJ* 
fj-ojn gulling Rftdengo, ,Tli« metn 
piiovicSl impUcsnMs of 
mafiipulftdon lu ^‘ua [, 
make iny fopil nw 
ignoj'ed. Togo's carfy assei'titm i" 
fSuoquy. dtat he hates 
is dlemiwed as 
modvS-hu»d,.*_^n.r 


L What cau$^ '5\vblre<l^ 2 

... 


I -oW. Wui^pis about plots agalost OtheJIo 

I • and Jjesdemflwi 

Wt* Iri.' the un-. .initiated only 


pede rather than 


tli.it ns a result of this confused 
and irriUiminl reading Evans has 
to sitirihine nuultlle und mudiieis 
to loBO- 

Hamlet, on the ' other hand, Is 
entirely sane; any emotional Im- 
balance we thought shaded so 
subtly into the pretence of his 
antic disposition Is in fact part of 
his controlled schemes against 
Claudius. Soliloquies suggesting die 
contrary might as well never lieve 
been made. Similarly misguided are 
Che coiiveiitioinal assumptions that 
Antony Joves Cleopatra and aban- 
dons Snipire for her sake. Nothing 
of the sort. The play's only truth- 
ful moment is tliat insignificant 
scene when a Soothsayer warns 
Antony lo keep away From Octavius 
Caesar, becouse Ins giiardian 
spirit is in awe of Caesar's. In 
order to disguise his overwhelming 
terror of Caesar, Antony therefore 
pretends to be infatuated by Clpo- 
patru, since sexual dotage is e more 
respectable reason for flight from 
bottle and suicide. All the love 
speeches are mere rant and pre- 
tence on his part ; he would prob- 
ably hove had “a splendid rela- 
tionship" with Octavla. Shakes- 
peare, with extraordinary cunning, ’ 
has given no sign throughout the 
play that the netural reading is mis- 
taken. and between them Antriny 
and he have gulled the play’s cast 
'und four centuries of eudleuce 
alike. 

Imperceptibly; Professor Evans 
has obandoiied ' his original dieme, 
the clear tebiilatlon of awareness- 
gaps. for the old-Ioshioned Fog of 
chnriicter-ana>ly8U. Once in the riclt 
pea-souper of his oiwn making he 
IS uiiussaliBble. for if everything in 
the: play is a fie, then no quotation 
can be raised against him. But 
Shakespenre is careful to guide 
audience response, while Evans pre- 
sents a perverse and inattentive eor. 

- The comments of disinterested ob- 
servers are' disregarded: the state- 
ments of soli'loquy ere distorted or 
ignored. In a peculiar blend of 
naivety and misguided sophiedee- 
tion, he is eager to accept rite public 
testniioniaU of villains like Satur- 
iiinus or Ciaiidius, and -- knowingly 
sceptical of paasionafe confusion 
like that, of Antony and Macbeth. 
He is rigid and categorical/ whiio 
. Shakespeare refuses to eimplifjr. 
The plays, regularly prpvidc a mhlu* 
pdicity of hitorpretadons, like 
Aiifldiiis’s three dteriiRtlvc readings 
.(if Coriolaitus's character,'' or Ham- 
let’s variety- of expia'nadons for his. 
. delay. - -Vv „ •- •• 

iiWi WR* 

-I'i-.v Vi-'-'-' ■••’i : -fv .‘'V.'’ "'A > 


ti’Hl figures, SliMkcspcnre has a 
tenilincy to pre-empt over-iicgtiiive 
asKCi-irnem by ptiiiiiiK it in ibe 
mouths of characters whose objer- 
livity or integrity has been under- 
mined. So John Doyloy nently 
punctured Leevis’s aiutck on Otliello 
by poiniing out diet Leavis sliares 
logo’s viesv of Orhello — nnd we 
know lago to be a liar. Less clear- 
ciir. but similar in kind, is Lucio's 
estimate of the Duke of dark 
comers in Mensttre for MeosurL'. 
The Duke may work througli sub- 
terfuge, but Lucio's rarlcqture is 
vitiated by his wilder libels, such 
as that Aneelo’s urine is- congealed 
ice (" that 1 know to be true "), or 
that the Duke would kiss a beggur 
oven though she smelt of brown 
bread and garlic. Evans, however, 
foils to recognize the delicate gra- 
dations between the false common- 
lator and the true. For him, there 
is no difference between Enobarbus's 
clear-sighied view of Antony and 
Cleopatra, in all their glory und 
their failings, and the narrow- 
minded condemiiaiiDii of Romans 
like Philo, Pompey. and Octavius 
Caesar. And in nis eyes Philo's 
acid image of Antony as “The triple 
pHler of the world iraiisForm'd/Into 
a strumpet's Fool" is promptly con- 
firmed, not unilermined, by Antony 
and Cleopatra's entry vowing bound- 
less love. 

Geiinide’s aniiBble ,coiisoIation of 
Hamlet is uiifprgettoble in lea 
banality: “Thou know'st 'ris com- 
mon, nil that lives must dle/Passing 
through nature to efornity**. Any 
readiness we might have felt to 
lake her consolation seriously is 
quickly choked by Hamlet's wither 
ing rejoinder: “Ay, niadam, it is 
coninioii". Ill Tiiiion of Arfteris 
Shakespeare uses a variant on diis 
with further-reaching implications. 
The plav opens with the dialogue 
between ' two ' parasites - on Timon's 
generosity. The Poet is boasting of 
Ills latest composition, which pro- 
phetically doScribes Timon's immi- 
nent fall. “ 'Tla common ", the 
Painter sourly retorts: such .para- 
bolic falls From fortune are an 
arlisHc clichd: 

A thousand moral paintings I can 

show 

That shall dririionstrate these, quick 
' btnws of PoViune's 
More pregnantly, than words. 
Shakespaore : could hprUiy have 

S iven US' a clearer wariiirig to look 
eoper In Timon's - (rogeay- It is 
typiqfii that ProCasttor Evgiis should 
■'accept litis, the discredited ■ Poet’s 
version of . the olny, !lii all ils 
:Sbfl|o,w/icfs. , 
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NEW FROM DUiLE 


TfllE ECONOMIST 
PARLIAMENT, 1780-3 8b8 
l^ftiilt Whitson Fetter 
”A valuable contribution to st-]i'.i.ir- 
sliip, which v/Ul have gi-ent micl 
useftilnoss, ospeciDlly as a rcrvic-iM C 

Wotk.”j4, lA Chefs, '*A in;ijoi . ^u- 

(ilbutlon to the history ol' Briiish 
economics* The work is ba«rd .•<> 
much on oiiglnal sources aud qiimrs 
80 extensively tlue it approaches 
being a pthnary source ji»-li‘." 
Il’ifftein D, Cranipp *Cl 1 , 2 5 

The CAMBRIDGE 
GONNECnONAND 
THE ELIZABETHAN 
SETTLEMENT OF 1559 
S, Hudson 

“A dhtinroislied work orschul.u-.liip 
Wbicli maltefl on original dml VjliidlU* 
eontribudon to Tudor and BIh jltvili- 
an hislory* Hudson hoi brousht to 
light a fact of real significAiice. lie 
piesents a convincing tilternaiive i-k- 
tnre to the, one offered by Sir |nUn 
Nealc."iVree Zti^erln ‘.C8.85 

O^LTURE IN CONTEXT 

HEi.EcrflO'MRrriNas of 

WESTON LA BARRB 
“Weston La Borre is a proruiiml 
thiiikor, a ttoil blazer, and a gifu'd 
stylist. In those days of incresLing 
spcciaHviution, bis work stands ..s a 
beacon to anthropologiati ami their 
frlands forlUtitniiiaiing tlic w.iyi ih.it 
one can coinbinalinrd-lioadcd empiri- 
cal science with humanistic sensiiiv- 
ity.'*gdyinoiirf A Pogehcn 

j JM1.85 

LpRCA’S NEW YORK 
POETRY 

SOnlAl. INJUSTICE, DAP K LONT, 
l.OST FAI TH 
RivhiirJ L. Kretlmore 
“A first-r.ii^ V>«.nl, liiiuKiiiJiiii: ami 
wi'll-rcsi'.iri'lud. Its gieat mtiii is iImI 
it tiiki’s fully ihio ncci*iinr dii* ihri-u 
iD.iin uihk’vrs of J.orcu's buoi;, Int 
Tiiccihili of Nvw York. liL li>»k of 
rcligiiHii Aiiili, and Iris |iniiio*vzua( 
eruiiviNii, wlikh Jn turn allows 
Pxedmore to rovcftl the structure amt 
Jnlernal organUation of Lorca's work 
and to roUte It to the best of Jiis 
work.” MoHuef DHran* “Ho mpU 
eomprdhensive sltidy has been nisdo 
before." JiniM Omo-JDaliferte 

*65.35 

loWARDAHEW 
AMERICAN LITERARY 
HISTORY 
BSSAYSINHONOR.OF 
ARLINTURNEK 
Edited hy Louis J. Bud^i 
Edwin H. Cady, muI 
Carl In AnderflOii 
Essays by Robert B, SpBler, Itwh P. 
Simpioi^ Rlohard Beale Dnvk, Sae- 
van Bercoviteh, Wal (er Su i ton, Wol t er 
filair, jolin Seelyo, Rieliard Hartec 
Fode, Gay Wilioii Allen, C, Hugh 
Holman, and L« 8* Dembo, among 
othen. dC8,85 
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S HE COLluECTED 
LITERS OP THOMAS : 
ANDJANBWELSH 
CARLYLE, Vplumgs 8 
and 9 (1835-1837) 

DUXB-BDINBUROR BDITIOH 
Chaxlei Richard SAudets, 

Puke Uaiversitv, GeiwalEtiUer 
Koiuieth J« Fleldingi Un'iveE&ity 
of Bdinkurab, XhJBdticr , ^ 

JBiS.OO/volume 
J329.25/5eE 

The LIVING DEAD 

A STUDY OPTHE VAMPIRB 
m ROMAimCLlTBRATUI’B 

j Jamei B* TwitcltoU «C8.85 

g SSAYSONANDTNTME 
ICAGO TRADITION 
DouPfttinkln. . . *Q1K2S 


Direct oneiuLrici' to -Tr.iii%ArijiUic 
Book' Sefyiec'Ltd.. 24 hcd'Lioil. 

Stkcet, LuiiiloiifWtmk 4PX* ; , 

btilcc Uiiiversicy Press 
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$COTSfmLOSOPHlCAL 
MONOGRAf^ . 

1 . Things Tlikt ffipiMA: jJs, Tthg 
p. l'^e'4Conoep(fe49f Nirtural • ' 
Nuinbu'rs s«Oi>Jacts: 
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The bettering of Burby 

By Stanley Wells 


gOCIAl THOUGHT 


1 L£'JUNC 20 1 !>£a; TIT 


WU.I.IA4I SH/iKi-.ijt'KAAf': : 

Kiimo<i and Juliei 

Tli>.‘ At'ileii SliokeijiC'are. I'.cliian by 
I'm i Id Gilibdii'i 

Znnp{i. Methuen. LS.Iill fiMpeihack 
Cl 

0 llfi 178;10 1 

Til.* teaij <»f nieiiy Shokeopeare 
|i|j/i Ji'O, for bccier or for ivorsu, 
more <ti less fixed. The editor niuy 
tfurijiccr curj'uprinii, he may make 
fredi attempts to restore original 
reidingi, but orhertrise 'ti>« choices 
tliMf lie iiiaktis, so far ee tii« dialogue 
ii concerned, are among the read- 
loi«-i dl previous editoi's. But for 
a foM or the plays riie editor has 
III ciiod.ie from amoiig Uie niaivv 
diiTcreat reading of two or chren 
eui'ly editions. iHe will be limited 
hy liyporiiesea about tfae relative 
stHiidiiig of these editions, «<> he 
uHlI Mill be ^'uctising an uncon- 
trolled eclcciiciMn ; but he will have 
Cu make difficult deciaiona. depen- 
ddiii uii Ilii sense of the lialaiicc of 
iimiiiM'uus uonilictiiig cousldenuioiis'i. 
Tliese ore' the texts that remoin 
fluid. Komeo and Juh'cl is one nf 
riieiii ; it may be no accident tliat 
anniJier uhree — ffaMifet, TVoi/tiS and 
Crtiifida. and ilichard III — as*c 
amuii^ (lie six voluinea still needed 
to bring Mie new Arden edition to 
coniplctinii. . 

Mosi, chough not all, nf the prob- 
lems ill Komeo en«f Juliet derive 
r'i'uiti the existence of die first edi- 
ion, printed Iw John Uantoi in 
Cif)7. This is a “bod” quai'to ; ihu( 


ciMt Slukesimaie winie At niie pniiu, l>i Ciihboiis seems m Cdpiilei iitsUMd -if ti f.i'ly ^^ul• 

r-ifiirlly, .innii-tiiiie^ cliaii.i!m 4 direc.- tn me to act in a iiiHiiiier rliai is uit;ue In his secmid iw'i uMiMMiiiei ? 
iii .111 .IS Ins did sn hut ii(M gidiig quite iii odds wirii liiv iMsic te.stual Siiiiilai'ly, in die op'^'niib: >ceiie ii 


p.iiri.nied. ;id 

cmiiuumaiy Mie texruii inSJi? 

..... .. ... ..._ .. .... .. .. _.. fnHi iiciMsiuimlly ovar-sE^ 

iMck (II cover the iiiicks iiiiide by liypotlicsiit. According to die good wnnid lie lielpful, an<f oiiiiielv Imi'iii- I'hure is, for instance no nimt'^ 

bis first siepK. He left sonii! qinirrn, at the end nf ll.ii Kdiiiko less, tci make cle.ii' when thegoiy *d' ilanv Hoppe's idoi’irif icu^ ‘!!S 

iiiaiiorH undecided, cniiridimt iin speaks four lines which Frijr aiul Saiiipsim ,ire adiire.ssing one I'epoi'iei's us Uoiiieo and 

- . .. 


dnuliL t-hat final ilucifliuns could he Laurence tliun repeats, with some anotlicr. and ivlieti timir iipiiniieiii.s 
inude ill reliCiirsal. Sn, for example, cliunges, at die opening nf rlie fid- [ MMiieiiine.s tliiiik ilicre iiiii-i li • 
he wrote ':.SVrt'i«g»ie»i c lowiiiR scene. They are. in the a superstiiiim Him uiivone iielpine 

n-it/i «u/iA:iii 4 fl,v). and Inic, Friar's versmii. to make the action nf a’ Shake. s.iImil. 



two I ? 


A similui'ly vogue direction occurs ascribed in the IS99 quarto 
in the scene of die masque (l.v). ~ 

^ficei- dll the Guests .tnd GetiHe 


the printer accidentally sot up both. eheir collatinii 

D|* CibbonS prints the version charges nf mi.ire|irc.soii|.iiiiiii. 


Dr Gibbons niiglii also have given 
Romeo, regarding it as aupei'ioi' more credence to the had quarto's 

, .. „ _ because it is- “close to Golding's direction at Ill.ii..-n, " Eniet' Nurse 

ivoineu to the Musfiuars , wrWo j cannot see hnw "dnrkness uirbighig her hutuls ufilh the bidder 

Shakespeare. . fleckled Mke a driinkuvd “ is of cards in her The plirasing 

Lady Cupulei. ^ .V superior to "fleckled darkness like la, .he says, '* pordy nonsensical", 

elude the Norse? She is ncxuier a Ji„,ni, “ ' 


guest nor, 1 suppose, a gentle- 
wnnieii. Dr Gibbons follows usual 


a drunkard ". Presumably he refers to the phrase 

More In.,, „i land.,, D.- GihbD.u h.s S'.-S.'.' 

p|.. Itn..* ni-w . h«f« NuRSU wiih cords, iti ing- 



Yet the Nurse is uuc 
strably needed until late _ 


demon- >*«licve. as I3r Gibbons does. thiU^^ bJin^rdiVactiim cliiim^ 

in the * «l«*nde which 


i‘4, ii was printed from a mniuiscript 
whinli aciui-s hod jmt togetlici- from 
their ineniui'y of pcrforjiiaiices in 
lyli'Cli the.v had taken |Mr.r, pre* 
sumahly .so that unauthorised per-, 
fiirnunces. could lie given. Brian' 
Gilihons provides a lucid account 
of tile evidonce for dua. 

Two years later, Curhbert Burby 
(noL “Burdy"^ os here) published 
the pluv in a text which, it ii 
geiieiallv agreed, was sec up mnstly 
finiii S1wkespeare*s own wm-king 
papers, rirtuigu the printers used dio 
eaiiior edition exclusively for part 
of die first act, and for coiisultadon 
at other points. So Jt is a contami- 
■iDied text. It was reprinted several 
Mmc.t, Slid when the play came to 
he iticiiided in the Imcsc Folio of 
162H, Hie priiitdrs used copies of 
Ihe third and fourth editidiu, not 
consulting a promptbook as they did 
fur vrnne other plays. So the ’Fotlo' 
bjM' iii» iodopenoent enlliority. DV 
Gib^iins’v rectu'ding of all its 
vnnuiits fnroi Burby's edition seems 
not laerely ad irrelevance' ' but an- 
untiecessary distraction ftpai more 
imimriaiit matters. 

« Tlie .editufi then, mujtf take 
Burby'.s edtemn as his' piifne 
authority. But it is inadequate in 
mure thuii nne way. For one iliing; 
it reiiresents, rite script before it 
luJ. beuii tidied u|i, for 'use in the 
tlicitrq. We Jiave .qutpio evidence 



is on stage, why dues she speak .... 

thrmigli L'he Nurse ? Rcusons might The must oltvious wa.v lit wliicli More lenuus,^ I thiok. is 
be suggested. But Shakespeare rim repurted text is of value is in Glhhons's rejecriim nf the rei>nrt- 
snmecihies oinitii necessary en- Its stage dii*ections, which me, as er's dit-cciioii in IV. v (not (V.i, 
trances and exits. And he had Dr Gibbans says, "nf cxcciitionul as on pages tl and 12). '* A// <U omol* 
pi'hhicnis ' with' bulhouiu scenes; imerost". sueiiiiiig sometiiiiex " tu cry out anj wring their hands'*, h 
rhei'C is another tricky one in Afnc/i i-ecoVd tiic impruxvions of a specta- cotnex (n the scene uf niiiunung ovei 
Ado Aboiii NefAing. It would ue tor" or to he "the work of some- the suppascdly dead JuliuC. Dr Ulb- 
prtiper ai least to suggest the pos* one coiicenied with production, not* bans says that the diroctiuii " seoms 
.vibiiicy that he either iiosglnM htg Important stage hushtess otid huotided ex sulistitute for forKOftati 
Lady Capuloc u> hnv^ l^t me nortuhle nixiperties used In per- dialogue, and serves ns a suinn)dry 
'stogc, or fotaot rti«t she ws^ataU tormaiiee'L Ckaimplea aro "Enter of rite Q2 text". Tliia' ignortM an 
on, and riut lie intended the Nurse Juliet somewhat fast, and emhriiceth article by Charles Lower, mihlislted 
to make lior entrance bar Eemeo " <(1. yj. I'll, end " Y'/iei; in S/Kikeapcorc ,S'(ndiox { I97!<). wliich 

messagti. This would, ineld^taily. hut the Nttrse go forth, cnititig rose- *<~to my mind— brilliantly demon* 
relnfurue Dr Gibbons's fair jimnt in morp on her mid shutting the cur* strutes that diis direction repre* 
lih note on ILii.l49, that tue twins'* (IV, v, 9S). Quite properly, sents bodt Sl'akuspoarc's intention 
NurseS repeated, Interruptions p,. oibbons incorporates these and and Che pracdcc of his umiipiniy 
font! "a kiTid nf miniature *J 0 iKeit shiular directions In his text. in having the spccclies of mouriHiif; 
lor the tragic , action as a wiime . fu,.th-r For apoken simulronobnvW. iwt soquon* 

Ic.ix al4o worth noticing that examulo, . whoii Romeo attempts 
some productions of the play have • suicide In Friar Laurence's cell, the 

betrayed directors' , unease widi, first quarto directs " ffe o/fers to .*««? v ^ 

rhe staging by causing die lovers , «a6 hwnseif.. o/uf Nurse snatches a fj VhJ or ^ 

to spoak tboir sonnet du an .other- dagger aurap" (HI. Iii, 107). Tliia f ^ m , 

■AriUaa itaro HiAffQ. The Doint IS- dis- 'wnrMA« iihA o'Hihii'* Hus passage. Flow could he ho 


wise bare stage. The point ^ 
cussed by Uichard • Dowd m 
Shakespeare in the Theotre; We 


worries thq c'ditor: 

Tliere Is nothing in the dialogue 


expected to do oblterwise, if Hie 



SdhJrSl llldVtSr^irri; ’almoVt 

SHS:S 


with it. Trevor Nunn, in tbe 197G 
production' ' at Stretford, ot tew 

-S?m;Lov'& rndLe”f'^ deari., oJwavs pmsciHa a 

it vacant except for the lovers. should be concemralUtg on Romeo **’* “ 

I-.12 m. «nro. anH, rhV PH*.- T« N««e. *P«aker ucmnimniy* 


Q2 '•indiMtes a conxcienaoua * “T*" 'V ' , •a j wHurion and oiiotlMt w,ts gomtln- 

positor faithfully follovpnB his cow, Tlie^ editor has every right—indeed, ^ly faidiful te ShafeuviHsufo's 
wirb n few sprious lapses , Su|L, g duty-^' reject, iwhen he>vMa ..t|Went»iii'’ . 
lapses there were, ahd ;**riiere is Wendftf them, wh« Dr Gibbons calls , a..-, 

always the clwnce that a reporter "vulgarixarions. Interpolations, and huT 

rema.nbc« c 6 ncctl, ..h.l the Q 2 edditie... ,ery cl.,r.ct..i,de _ tri. 


HOod 

-text 

sufipor 


1 uae iPf it, amending tbQ. balsic . frpin the • dialogue "that Romeo wi,.. !!:!? t- 

Ion the gutfiorlty; ok' with. tee * mdedd'^p/'/ert tp, stab' Wtnseff** ~ tenne, die gentle sin w 

au42ifo'rc, oC its maligned, jired^asor ''^.Huld- .rtiy -desperate' hand '*» eaya 
ut over a hundred .points. Some, of.' flte'Frtafc^it is unreasonable not to .My , Rps,, .two blute)ng pil^mp, 
the adoptions that he rctords arb Include rite' f|iSt part,' of te^ had , -p*; -imAiiri. 

trivial— iuere piisprints, .eUded quarto's: dffbtdotl. v , 'i ;.*® *V»o«h diet, * 

Conn* (diouah.he-iaavs .that.thaBe *phL '.liAMiL,...:...: . : 


a 't-etider him. 
(I.v. 92*?) 





the 

nf ll.vt, in which &m» 
nike.s p.tir. Iliir tt is clear and w«l1 
i.MSiiiied. llic section the JJ 
el Iicieiiily dumolishcs argumnd 
rlur the play could have 
wi'ineii by ir.6l; when it Aoit 
miiki? itiui'c positive 8uafie.Hj„ 
about the date of compoffian k 
ro uilnn to smite of SliakeapMrt! 
other plays, I wdi left tvidj .T 
pi'ossed sense of the uareJiihJ 
iiuriire of the evidence. A geadX 
ciiision uf sources admirably deeuw 
slratos Shakcspcaie'x erJspy^ 
resliiiping tliem. . 

. Nearly half of Hie lnu\>ducti« 
w duvutud ill a critical SMoum d 
(be pkiy itself. Dr Gtbbena ennlii 
si/es ICS reiiiLioiiship to die unnit 
cycles III vogue during die ifig^ 
Pertiiips ho overdoes this. In 
a tlireo-and-a half page euauiin 
of Astronhil told Stella seem etui 
»ve. The pluy nUy indeed be, ui 
to u iwint, « Sliakespeare'i )aspjftd 
response to Sidney's great wari*; 
bill to claim chat Arthuc Braelce k 
using somic(.s lo inn-oduce '' Rmmuj 
iimi Juliet", was " lecoguldng dn 
Mffiiiirics between the sofiiiet hn 
and his siibjoct" seems over-n^j, 
and (lie description of tlie'iofyr/ 
duet ill sonnet form as a*'i^bji 
uf the ubMorpiion of the sonnet nude 
into the art of tiio play" silceb 
puts rhe cart before the liorieu < • 

Still, the critical Iiiti'oduec^ 
adds up CO an Impressive apprm 
Cion. Dr Gibhniis is cotifdoui d 
.Sliakcspcurc's iiianipuladoa d 
**cylisdc effocts, Uliiminapu du 
play’s design and the piece -if tbt 
cliuroctevs within it, writes ukr- 
osi'ingly Mild Judiciously on dtoe 
and tote, tinigic responsibilllf jai 
tliv cumic diincnslnu, tad aheu 
the lovers witluii die larger eiO' 
text nf Che rragiq addon. Wbic.l 
miss from this ediiioii h a NfMtr 
wliai li:is happened to the pUy, ml 
becaiiHo nf (t, between 
•siiotiru'x time and ours, t do wt 
nieuM viniply tiint the editor 
US no history of perfoi‘in*iii» 
Souiq Arden editors ^ have 4m 
(Ids : and the pi'ociicc has' 
iiicriis. Hut it can. too uiiq 
reiult in mere lists of d»ea^ 
dotes, and perrormcis, addidg Uw 
if ur dll to otu- uiideisranding. 7 k 
theatre history of Ronice oiid jalw 
is su :extensive tisat any attempt n 
aiinumtrixo it could all wo N*|f 
seem purfiinctorv* Stiili 
used, siuge Jiistui'y and jwjcaw 
I'lhi'iiiiitutu uiir iiiidorsuliidlng. * 
small Illustration is at ILvil. 
iKick irt'nrliei- side-r-eh. i«y ' 
my buck I " says rhe Nurse, « 
in the cuirem .Siratf<M-d produc^ 
us ill ourlier ones, Juliet. **!}***“?,. 
uiixioits III plou-se, soFlcirowy f’®' 
if. Dr leavox dw 

om u n»u*. _ ' 

NiiiilliM'ly wUli • oridciwi- 
Gibbtiii.y lulls u.s «liHiuently «« 
the play means to him, httle ^*g^ 

It lins nieam to anyone else, 
iiientitiiis critics who haw w“ 
biited directly 
scundiiig, but I should 
cuuicd H slightly less 
stanco, one which d 

ciivcr aoinothing, of the ww - 
reuctlniis that the iday ^ 
Yoked. You would_ not ^ 
this Introduction that Dr 
Cniet'ldge, and l*®*^***..*'*!,?,?' ttJ 
.•bout It, M tliot 
critics aliko have been 
the. tone of certain epw'w^.^.jj*, 
as tee , mourning ow -Jj , ^ 
apparentity dead 
niusxcuiiis’ sobsoquent I 
You would know % 

lick’s, udapntloii ;r 
would , i^ot even ' ^ 

a singlo^reforoocq^fo orSductloJi^ : 
Zeffiralli’s Old st 

that it Imd been sl«^; 

since Shakespeare s ti'!' j - 

thut it; has been JL-‘ 
successful j more 

stage, has been ftl^d ^ 

than any bthor ,Sh««es^y,,jSri^ 
bxcepc rlarnlet, and . gerli*J 
. other creators* s«h .* PiokoTi'V 
Gomtod, TclMdb«'^>g’ 

.and lijeonard fte*;**^*^ ' 

: v Mill perhapjs '?* 'jy Hift ^ 
.dxpoct that y®“,„’Sflr.are,fe 
miHidx made o® ' S r«ow,£ : 
and' disparate. IJert fund# 
.different w,J®' 

eisrity- 1 u , ( ' ..•; 


Naming, branding and marking 


Sy Daviil Martin 
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I Mspdet that Mary Dmitdas is not 
afl aqlhiopotogisi's umhropotnyixt. 
Her mind is too curious end too wild 
mi every, sense of riiose two luljec* 
lives. Hm* -work is about bounclurics 
iiuJ markers, about purity, nm- 
b'lpilty sttd polluiiun, which is all 
yey proper, but .vhe hej^elf. era* 
verses the bmmdarics daogcroiisly. 
The special genius of Mary Dmiglus, 

In every sense of the word genius, 
Bukti her Into the academic eqiiivR- 
Ihc al One of her ‘most striking 
tj(«Aiples : the Paogulin, a scaly ant* 
Met. 'poised between categorie.t. 
nds 'h why imelligcnct-s w)iich 
^et k 'the '^verwtU'Jds above the 
smlcd habits of particular diicip- 
linii fasten on Iter books, seeking 
uuitinance wiidcb Is doubt^tl enough 
to be vary intn'esting. Clever women 
lUe respond to her analyses because 
lbs canaects world.s of dense detail 
lad of implicit Inteirive understand- 
Inis idrit tee broad concerns ' of > 
imty, 

I bIs 0 suspect that Msry Douglas 
Mbedui her own geniUie and warns 
to ihly k up into something les.s 
wild Md more amenable to tee oHi* 
rkl einans of sciientifle ogioaiHoii. 
8bi wants to prove teat her sugges* 
ilw pictures are true smd defensible 
oetare the philosogtelc eye. I once 
heard a ohtlnsopW of tcleivce trying 
to de Ins job For her by reducing 
htr texts to a correct proposition^ 
|vm. It was intellectual comedy of 
ordH'. In. the end he retired 
Wtted by her wmiton creaClvi.ty and 
the mean capacity of merp convorg* 
IQ Sometimes tee traffic goes 
w «niei= vmy, as when sAu slips 
into philosophy and cnaunfly 
sentences heavy with plrllo* 
tmpJfcaoion. In ImpKcit 
dtaningf, for example, she was 
qunly relntlvinsc. In this book ohe 
tw say, *' Only if tbe niwteroipologist 
ton . latnk of conviinring non- 
wctroal feoaiwis for Mlherencc to n 
rwfl will he bo on tee way 

to AfteiiiHfig how pns’Hculor dne* 
Woes _m*e gemimted **. 1 hope site 
wtei*^ moon It. 

MaiT Dongki.s dorts cleverly, . at 
■tola, ^tcHea ut to sid'lkiug quota- 
7*4 nforn. hero and everywhere, nnd 
totoi nevlos her piixes away in a 
'^tqjoiuftl of fertile .ntuff.' from 
in due thaie, teere eimn'gcs 
wtd hi^glnfiil routmioL When 
r ^*4' ymi have in be remly 
torircidwcKs and ropld changes 
y *c«ne, from the- Tlw to Trollope. 
I* WO”*’ Jfl very close (any) to 
l^d ^omaon of . Fleet or a lost 
^ tevhamis and teen siuldenly 
^4 a vwtJe Ions of the mmmrt 
smeruliy, particular - runs 

®wtly to tliO ’ compi'ehensive, the 
to the. metei|)hysical. 

otoetch beneath uny disagreement 
totastM onU far^i'eaching mete- 
l^wl lUftarencee may be re* 
such as those between poet 
1 .jWy^ickm on the use of wine." 
iL?®fWp.tl()fl of the fonp of teo 
,®^«TOw ' ecojtomy’ In the preSdht 
^'^Uled primary, aecond* 
friary aectora proceeds by 
tt(tension , to litenMiiinnel 
back ago'iii. Mlcrog)ro- 
«>tetU In a vast Stack of 

“toifoprocesses. r ’ 

■■ -:jf* 

Mary ’ Douglas has 
wself a creative ’ collabora- 


by renouncing the ruundml world uf 
social relutiouships. U has preferred 
lo handle lintited sectors by models 
of man wliicli extrude our embed- 
dedness in ciiltiii'e and which drain 
out the colour. 

Whet Douglas and Isherwuod aim 
to do is to pill back tlie advances 
achieved by these limited models 
into the broader concourse of social 
expuiiencc. The cardboard flEiire of 
/lomo econorniciu, cxciiiplified by 
ihe choosing individiiiil, hus ro he 
rc*sociii)ixcd. Re-snciallsation means 
that the quantitative aspects based 
on homo econoniicug nre to be filled 
out and enriched by the qualitative 
.signs and signals which make anil 
susiuin ihe gesiult nf social living. 
We live by metaphor nnd by sign, 
and these distinguish paLierns. They 
set in Intelligible order vistas and 
hierarchies of value, chaniicUing, 
announcing und nuiintaining a 
modus vlvciidi. Value has to be 
related io_ valuing^ price rn rlie 
rituals which contain and stnhtjive 
the drift of nu-aiiines. 

The authors arc engaged in a 
deUeate scamilng of rhe sodal sur- 
rounds: speech, spadng, clotees, 
timing. They 'look for marks, like 
me halhnorlung of gold, silver and 
pewtM, tea marks of the unlettered, 
markiim in sdiools, the demarca- 
tion of spheres and parish bound- 
aries, bmdunAi'ks, tee marks made 
by anointing wfte oil or by smear- 
ing with ashes. Everything is a 
brand or bss been branded, given 


a mark, marked up or down, 'tu)- 
tiire is the naming, the hranddng 
and the nierlung. For example, 
foorbii'll fans or rorlc fans btukl up 
rhc'ir abiltiQP to recognize and to 
exclude out of reels of names, com- 
prisiiiB the contenipornrv heroes, 
the gionts there were in those 
da.y$, ihe ftmtous victories. They 
meet lo siiare ntiines and c«u*calls. 

Inner und outer, rhe included 
nnd excluded, are rriuiial to the 
creai-ioii of a aodal world, and 
above all wiiure bud, buard and 
cult nre coiicorned: who marries 
whom, who is invited to the feast, 
by niaii or by God. Cnnsiunpuiin 
is (iboiii power, mid tbe strategies 
nf power, especially the ciiiin'oT of 
access to iiifnnniiiion. At rite hol- 
iest centre ■>! pnwur wlu-i'e com- 
petition is mosr intensive, iliere 
IS likely to be both diversification 
of luxuries and— pariiiloxically--., 
staiitlardixatinn. The saute Kula 
objects circiilaie among the Trob- 
riatidei'S, the swue phuesant and sul- 
mon occur on ihe menu accurding 
to season. Here among the thinas 
which reallv count strung suoi«l con- 
trol rtit'crrs that disn'iminflunii is 
exercised uvor the minutiae of 
di^erence. 

Those tasks which need in be per- 
formed freqiicncly and* cannot be 
postponed within some flexible 
schedule are marked down ; the 
menial tasks of making beds and 
cleaning bathrooms. These ate acti- 
vities which cur people off, especi- 
ally women, from the areas of 


decision where Impouani informa- 
tiun is being geiicratcil. The con- 
straints of periodicity arc cum- 
pounded by cnsh-floiv consTratiits, 
so the urban poor shop for minute 
qiiiincities every day. By (he same 
token those luxuries wllich mutate 
into nccessitlus arc likely to be 
those which relieve the coiistraiiirs 
uf perindiciiy. Douglas niul Isher- 
wood discern twu popiilutiuns. “ One 
is short uf liinc, spends on siiviiig ii, 
and spends rime und money on 
voluiuary chariinhle und politicul 
orgoiiixations coiiiicctetl by tele- 
phone ; the other scums tn have 
more time I’lid Lss equipment.'' 7'iie 
leisure cli<r.Hes have no Ivisure, and 
the working classes find lime liatig- 
ing on their hiinils. 

Here (he bunk turns into an 
analysis'of class, within and between 
nariniis, anil (he several supports of 
ilie_ argiiiiiciu arc too complex for 
rapid exposirioii. So I content my- 
self with asides about the infurma- 
(Jon class at the top of the systoiu. 
The big spenders on iiiformaEinn ure 
also the big producers of it, Among 
these people, who provide the 
leadership in demand and coiistunrly 
tuasle to change the terms of the 
game, it Is a inaiter of prufessioiial 
ear, eye and nose. They are con- 
noisseurs nf names, xpcclalisis in 
brokerage. They often need to 
''know" very little, yoi by scnsiltve 
inonplng fxnnietimes, I may ndd. 
among Innocent academics) tlicy 
make theniselvea Into the mobile 


spiders nt the rentre of a potvi-i ftj| 
web. The nets trumhlc with ufl'.'Mni'r 
wui'itings nnd work hy pure hu>-. 
That is how utie bccumes u »#>uu 
Hint improves nnc's obitiuM.v. 

And where does till mVs hnilV 
The authors gesture in ihe dirtc- 
tion uf reform. Tlicv ciic i.nki- 14, 
vei'ses 12-14, and .viifjgcsi tve* rmi.vi 
bo less I'csrrlclivc lit uiir gurni- 
lUcs. That might inake u .sp.)e)«l’d 
iiiiiitifeBio: tJio fault lies, iii.y (k.»K- 
bmiiiers mid sisters, in the jiniiicd 
nature of our gue.st-lisis. It is h 
niorrer uf ncccss timl itenial. imil 
iheir argumem suggests thof the 
iipivurd and downward .spicH^v in 
inviraiions arc redoubts of prlvtifepe 
too strung to be (oiiched hv Icjsul 
redistribution. The cniiirol <•£ in- 
furmuiion nnd pari-nitagc in Mici-ulist 
cDtmivicH is sufficient evidence of 
ihni. So their argument is conser- 
vatively radical and vadlcellv rmi- 
scrvntivo. 

Is this book tt-boui goods a genii 
book? Do 1 mark it up or dnvjti, 
ccriafy it a Rood brand la hi-.ind 
it? uo 1 utfor a quorntfo;i. fimii 
niy an of noticing? Well, we have 
here ntiiny hrilliaiir passugea \riih 
chaste nnd bc«i>uiJful si-ntL'iices, 
some e.xhalarariitg swlirhlxicks of 
viewpoint, some nu-e and olHiisible 
connccl'ions, some Reiicriilivaii<m.s. 
dodgy enough to be inicresling. and 
a cuiH'agcniis riffort to iiiHte tiis. 
parate fields of' ecedenilc «n. 
deayoiir. 

And hereby do ] set down toy 
murk. 


Piecemeal progressives 


By Peter Qarke 
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"’l'he study of politics Is just now 
in a curiouely unsatisfactoiY posi- 
tion." So runs tbe Hrsi pamgraph 
of Graham Wrilas's Hianan Nature 
in FoHtftfS (1908). l'he work of 
VVaUas, along with that of .Alfred 
Marsibfi]) and William Jaihea, conaM- 
tides the. tripod on which Reba 
Koffer resti her thought-provoking 
ihofiis. She clearly believes that the 
history of the social sciences is 
Jnst liow in a curiously unxails- 
Factory posirion. Jr ia generollv held 
tent ftie modern definition of teeir 
scope WHS csrnbllshod in continental 
Europe in the uge of Weber, Freud, 
Durkneim, Pareto and Ci'oce— wWle 
England slept. She contends, on the 
contrary,' tear English social 
scIciulatN were awoke to the iteqds 
of Ihe liour and that- In the genera- 
tion before the First World Wnr 
liioy mode thelr own revolution,' 
Whnt sort of revolution was it? 
Tn this field the concepts orThomM 
Kuhn have been widely inf-Uientinl, 
notably his nution of science having 
progressed by tneoiis of scientific 
revoluiioiit wnich shaner one tradi- 
tion of inquiry mid impose a new 
paradigm, Professor Soffef has tels 
sort of imiisformorion in mlnd.-^She 
. mdkes ihe/swgfiping claim teat since 
this sBveiiloeiite century the este^ 
liehed belief had been that God, 
man, nature and society could be 
undwsibod through the kind 'of 
rational demunsirution charactcriS- 
tic of mathematica. The genial 
principle was in this sense ueduc- 
tlye. It was, moreover, tee aspira- 
tion of positivist science, culminat- 
ing in Uie nineieente century, to 
solve complex problems by tee appii- 
cBtidn of a few relotiveJy simple 
lows. The old sciences, it is^argudd, 
rosted on tee conception of nature 
oxlilWting design, whjrii could he 
rBrionally appfehended on the basis 
of universal and mechanistic pnu* 
ciples, Yet from the 18Ws this 
paradigni iVBS tereotpned. The Dar- 
wiitlian emphasis --upon chance iiub- 
verted It, and aiisgested a- universp 

se'prch f6r>:C«mprehqns»ve 
id social. 'Jaws. .This is desCrload 
a«: a' riiift from .deducriort 
, ?aws ciaimi^ 


Every major newspaper 
applauded the Mrth of “ a ' new ' 
and ' revolutionary ' economics ", 
the Auteor commeius on the publi- 
cation of Marshnll's Principles in 
IBDO. The work may seem more 
obviously a moouiuont lo scliolarly 

? atlencB and cautious consolidation. 
Ddeed it is acknowledged here: 

" Although lie created a (evolution. 
Marshall was no revoluilonary.*' 
WaIIas inu hsK xiiiiei’Ilcially im- 
plausible credentials. Beatrice 
Wobb's comment on "his natural 
sluggirimoss of nstqra, transformed 
by his social fervour Into i slow 
grinding at auyteing that turni up 
to do " hardly suggests the imel- 
lectual firebrand. But perhaps 
scepticism and empiricism were 
needed to subvert the old ceriain-, 
dee. As a revolt of the foxps 
Rgslnst tee hedgehogs, it all begins 
to sound like a cnsracteristically 
Enellsb revolulion after ill. It is 
curious, however, that there should 
be no explicit justification for tee 
inclusion . of the American James 
in this book about English social 
thought. 

The revolutionaries, it Is held, 
shared not only intellectual but 
moral concerns. " James's psych- 
ology, like Marshall's economics 
and Wallas's political science, was 
written to provide ordinary people 
with tee insight . and. iiiformaribn 
tear would allow them to .senidnize 
iheir own thinking and behavior 
criticnlly." The new social sciences 
iriiich they fostered wore dins never 
more than *’ a tentative set of 
meteods end inrujUons, a pro- 
legomenon lu a practical study of 
economics, psychology end polidcs 
10 serve liberal, progressive ideals 
This cumniitmem to social raform 
is hald to distinguish the “ revolu- 
doliariei " from those " revisionists ’’ 
in she field uf .vocial psychology 
whose intellectuul development at 
first seems no closely allied. There 
are two very interesting chapiers on 
William McDougall and Wilfred 
Trotter, whose work is firmly .segre- 
gdted from the revolulion on (he 
grounds of its methodolpgicnl adher- 
ence to deduction attd 'irs political 
tendency lo conservatism. 

But ore. the two sets of criteria 
really apt, or so closely Interdepend- 
ent? It: woul^ be wrong to ignore 
the uolidcitl Intei'esrs wnicit,' for ox- 
. ample, the aeadeinic work of 
Wallas- . toxpressed - and . to some 
extent served, If Marteall and James 
seem less compelling exaihplos, .ik 
remains true rnat tee direction of 
iniidt work m tl|c sociql spiinices ip 
this period was Hetormiqed b.v. 1W 
moral and political outlook of uipse 
who undertook It. .Thus a proper 
study of L. T. MpHiojise »s de^ea- 
sgHly'ConcMrued.with.nberallam miff 
' sncioloey^ This is , not .'to Bay . thpL 
ideolb'gy subsumes 'science, tilU lec; 
IhiH identifying tlie ideoloKlce| piw-. 
chase a thinker’s , writ- is. -.an 

adequate, pioity fm* detertnimng its 




Soffer*s division between itednciivia 
and induedve theories (though tee 
epistemoloslcsl issues are perhaps 
more sophisticated than she allows). 
She is ixrobably on safer ground in 
diicrlmlnoting .between the protores- 
live and conservative thrust of rival 
social theories. In conflBring the two 
sorts of distinction, howovar, tee loss 
of precision is compounued. Her 
schema, In short, Imposes a rigidity 
which ones not always sli easily wint 
ibe evidance. 

The pervasive morallsm of the 
'Yictoriant took more than one form, 
and, os times chAngeii, it was often 
transmuted rather than relinquished 
altogeiher. " Tt would be impos- 
sible ’’ the auihor asserts, " to find 
nn milucntial thinker in the late 
nineteenth century who did not be- 
lieve that the responsibility for 
social wcifore depended ultimHiely 
upon .strengtliening individual char- 
DCter," Marshall was typical of his 
age. Perhaps tee claim that he 
I'cvoluiionixed economics, by subsli- 
(uihtg rensnning, ethicni mun - for 
the ccuiinniic mnn of rhe classical 
economists, roaBy rests on _ his 
Dsslmitation Of tbe sort of moralized 
iitdividUHiism represented b.v ihe 
Charity Organization Society, which 
had aheady moved beyond orthodox 
uiilitariaiiism. The quest fur indi- 
vidual regeneration under the- pre- 
veiling s 5 rscem. however, H'as often 
abandoned In favour of pressure for 
structural reform, of the system it- 
self, as Its- inadequacies were suc- 
cessively exposed. Y'et social inves- 
tigators like Bonth and Rowntreu, 
whose work helped bring this change 
about, continued to believe that tfie . 

K ath of social progress could - only 
e. .uiiblociced bv a moral crusade 
against social fnJusdeei -To MarahnlL 
it, seemed that a .desirable political . 
reform, like Lloyd George's Budget 
in 1909, would .be of little use if 
it was unacceptable to those it 
sought to help. '. 

Professor Soffer is therefore right 
to maintain that tee '' dentand tor 
un ethical reconstruction of charac- 
ter and conduct" lay behind many 
reform proposals. She excludes tee 
Writbs from her treantient because, 
retaiuing a utilitarian psycitolpgy 
and ethics, they were content to 
rely upon manlpuhttinu Institiiclons 
to Implement thoir goals. With rheir 
sharp ladticol distinction between 
means end ends, they had much in 
.'common with tlie.ilftist sociui pay- 
' cliqlogisis. 'McDougall con in mis' 
'respect bs seen as. the heir to an 
adclent iraditinn which cnndenuiod 
human np'ture as- e'yJI. - Tnintcd by 
original qip> it could hardly be a 
source, of spontaneous progress. 
McDougaliT. himself tried to salvage 
tee possibility bt, progress by IppV 
ihg to an dllto. Thin was la sum- 
tjon-with, its'own internal coiitjradic? , 
tibu since,' Irf view uf the. i.tinua' 

: m'tetal iiYatlbnal.ity' chaf'Acteristk 
' of' el] hiiteen nature, ihe dllte itsvTf 
. fell' iihdor suspicion. '. McDougull 
tdiunatcly took rcfiigu in the, nolimi 
' of un organic community 'iteicii was 


AOitiehow more rational and moi»1 
than its individual components. Thu 
superior coUenive mind— a vev.tion 
of the general . will — gtiarapteed 
social progress riirough its rapaciiy 
to defeat the unpredictable impulses 
latent in all InolvUluals. The ten- 
sion involved In holding simuhnne- 
oiialy a fnltfa in progress and h dim 
view of human nature is well Hlus- 
trsted. 

The work of Jiunes and WaIIm 
llkewiRe polotecl towards the niiMis- 
pecied power of psychological drives 
ivtiicb could not be explained by 
the ratirmn-l RasuciAtlon of Idrns. 
James held that people believe wIiAt- 
ever HRswers mcir emotional or 
other needs. . Uie origioHlity of 
'Wollns’s work consisted. Ibrgely In 
applying Jainesian jAsichts tu. the 
intorpreiBtion of poliLicnl behRvloiii'. 
Just as M.arshall reconstituted eco- 
nomic man by making him a crcurui e 
of convention and conscience, au 
Wallas swept aside the Benihaitiite 
concepiioit of democracy by putting 
human nature into 'ptnitics. F'rn- 
fesior Soffer justly affirnta th.U 
Wallas did -not thereby renounce 
luj vision of moral ' and - ratinmil 
democratic progress. *' Unlike uithci' 
James or MarsTtaU ", she cummunts, 

" Wallu8 never conf-iised his reform- 
ist ideals with actual conditiniis ; his 
faith Vtfus as deep, except riiat it 
began In groat skepticism.’* 

Huw, then, can Wallas’s '* revohi- 
tioiiarv ’’ soSutioiif properly be dis- 
linguished from the rcviaionisr " 
poMtioti of other social nsycholo- 
. gists ? The, lines drawn here arc 
sometimes very .fine. - If Wallas be- 
lieved ' in progress, teen so did 
McDougall. If we tnlnk riiet Wallas 
stood out by virtue of the ikinral 
earnestness ' 'which . informed his 
tvork, then we learn that Troiler 
"wrote his essays on the herd nt 
oi^t after exhausting days in stn^ 
gery, »s a social rcsponsitailiiy 
Trotter and McDnugaH meplfexted 
iheir revisionism In that they '‘.con- 
jured up art idenl social scientiaL 
able to flkai'&hal the highest aspects 
of hid personality and wilUng to tise 
his scleuee paternally nnd didactic- 
ally for rhe benefit of the great 
mmority'-of men peimanently ro- 
sti'ictocT by their lower nntures"- 
Thia certainly indicates a'diffeient 

f iosltion nn the spectrum From Wal- 
as ; tvlieriier It Is on tee other Jude 
of a great dividp.mny be more qties- 
tionoDle. " In the Lwenties *\ Pro- 
fessor ,Soffor sums up .ti’iuinphBntly,; 
" tee ' solution to the old dlchnto- 
miea 'Was stiil ‘WHllas*s: there are. 
futmiriuble liiKtlnctual compulsionr. 
governing behaviour, 'but iraiued 
reason could provide art enviran- 
oient cajjable of rediicctjng liiom- 
rompiilsions ! to ends thut would 
, benmit Che jjicUvIdu^i and society." 

' 'lijiase. oro' im|wrtunt qiiestiona. tiiid 
this .iiiholarTy pook.oheds ihiich ligtn 
- on theni. .. Indeed, it aiimuJHtes e 
fiiitber huei^jit' in tiiem -which iiiey 
, well ouiiut\ rhe sdluiioiu it i:nu|v 
ihritdu.- * . 
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Cbmmitments to the ultimlate 


By Teieiicc Irwin 


JI.IIAM mi.AIAN: 

Mor.ili(y unrl Llio liincv, l<irc 
A 'itmlv ill ]*luiu'& Gof'KiO-f 
2 (iri|)p. MiK'inilldn. 


.M, 30 >, of ‘‘Socnilus’ milioii ul' 
will sviid iilisfilutt* vaUio" U'usic 
of *■ Soci'iiU's’ idea of wliui .i man 
wills’' fp.iijc .iyi. lltTc lie siii’ely 
ineuii? tn icll us wlmt p'lsitiuil 
Soerjitos, Us pi'tsomed in_ the 
Gori;iu^, resilly hulcls, luii simply 
wiiiir posirioii loiiivn Iiho Diliiuiii's 
mind, fi'om rcfk-cii<m, extriijmU* 
tion, free 

assnciutiiiii, when lie reiuls nr 
iltidks of the (liahi(Uic. Diliiieii 
One Bft'Kl reason for reading some dues not arKne eiiiivindiiHly fm jiis 
nf I’lrtin's dialogues is Plato»s leadi- acenunt of Sticruius' pnsiiu.n. 
9. h» face basic Questions about Vei-y liitle of the dn;logne is 

ihe or 
nnite 

cniii|)lcx nre.iniienis for ciiu iiioiii 
erliical positions dcfuiuled in the 
dialogue. 

Snci'tuus nppciiU lo Tiilni-in by 
Socrates 


ne> 

til 

pc 

lii'i 


IC Iiaune of iiioiBlfiy aiul its pro- actiiidly. discussed : n» ; 

LI- place in a rational person’s efforr is imide (o desen 
iV. The Gorgiw expresses his analyse the srruci iiru u» ihe 


views' ill a ineiiiurabic mut coiiceii- 
traied fnrin, when Socrates cqn- 
fi'i'iiis eriiics of urdiiiary social 

mlit-r-regai ding morality who argue 

liuii it is a conspiracy ,nf tlie weak iinciiiiipriiiDising, 


and sinall-niinded against the in- dijnfs ilinr if I nni .in.si f uni hcirer 
\cresis of the atrong and iiitelu* jf ] unjust, nn nuuer 

gem, ivlici clierefore liavc_ no_ renson else liappcns t<» me ; uiid so 

III care about ot'diiiory justice and .j Archoluiis the dictiuor and 
nioi-iiliiy. The encqiinler between „Hins all worldly 

Sucraies and Callicles _caii hardiv j^^cess, and silH Inis an uiijii.st 
full (0 move niir jmafiinatlon and 1 ,^. a just 

ho d our interest, as it may have gye,.y. 

held Nieivsche s. thiiig< Socrates goes even lui-tlier 

Siill. IS it worth while to look und el.iinis rhnt justice is both 
for Pfmo's arguments if we are in< nccessarv un<| sufficient for hiippi- 
Uie<ticd in ilic issues that concern ness and welfare (S07ck Why uii 
Pluto. . Hid us? Ciin't we see some earth does Socrates believe aiiy- 
IhiIcs. ill his argument? Hnveii’t thing so absurd and puiadoxical— 
wo had enuugli time to tliiiilc of nj it .seetiis to his imcrincutors in 
I*.-' ter urgumems? Mby we ^ not, the Gorgias no less tinin to us? 
imleccl, jhj.uk pf_ morality itself DilniaiPs tinswer reflects s view 
r ihe( tlitferenily from the way morality expressed by Peter 
nil thinks of J* ? Perhaps the D. Z. Phillips, and partly 

hi uirioii of philosophy may be ‘ 

ri"iMVod H harmless curiosity about 
I’I'iio'.s own views ; but shouldn’t a 


them friini ivilliiii his own volue^ S 
li'L* tine.s not iiiiiiit out in ihem .xuiuc* 
tiling L'li.it tliey cun rBCcgni/c, fnini 
ilicir (uvn pnini of view, ns litul 
foi' dieiii. 

If clii.s is Dilnunrs vivw of 
Socr.iies, ii is nut sin|>risiiig tli.u 
ho cun 111 ,'iho very liiLltf nf rlio iiciimI 
ni'gunieiits of the dinlnguc, and ho 
scurcely disenssos tliuni, A roodor 
woiilcJ nwer siipposo from tliis hook 
rlutt Socrates )irc.sonts a Ion;: and 
iJcLuilcd rclmltal of (.'ullicle!,' jioii- 
rioii (49fic'^<19c), or tliar tlie uigu- 
iiiLMit turns crncially on Socruies' 
uhjuctimis to a vei-.sinn nf lu'diniisni 
tlini he asci'ibes lo C'alliciL's. Aliove 
all. Dllninn does not .siuisfacLoiily 
explain Socrates' insistence mi the 
connection between justice and Hcif- 
interest. He say.s ”... w'hen hu 
f.^oci'ntus] iiniiiuoins rliai ii is in i< 
mnn'.s iiitL're.sr or to his nilviiiitaiie to 


If Oilm.iii inissL-.s jbi-> |ioim in 
Snci'.iics, docs he miss suniui'liiim 
iiii|uiri,iiit ? I ihiiik he dnc.s. Tlio 
(oir.eiii.s and llic Hcpiihliv share a 
hoiilihy deiiinnd for a raiioiial 
defence of iiioi aliiy, and this 
rleiiiatul iioi siiiisfieil — imiecd the 
need for ii is iioi aclmitied — by DM- 
mull. I iliink he huiieveh rli.ii if 
wo lake iimraliiy .is soi inusly as we 
.should, wo caiiMoi justify ii Ity lefei- 
iiiiviiiing MUisiilo ii. il 


f.ici and v.ilne .iiid llieir 
Mo ihinks. t», i..sLancrtha'Ti 
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The craft of virtue 


iiiniil (Tiiicism „f Callicles' 

Hume’s vtonii 


argu- 


111- iried i.» deiive an oiig/u 
an I.S , and iliai •'CbIIIcIm' 

01 wliai all men are really 
iind.M-ne.nli, when lefi jo'thS 
.solves, is .1 imrm.nive notioa" 
l.iiliiiaii seems in ussmiie that in 
iinruvor ,ni “ evaluative “ tr 
eiice lo iiiiviiiing nuisiilo il. il “ noriiuiiu* ” element ill an aeju. 
do noi iliiiik iliis .sniinuar.v is falsi- inoni_ is in dostrny its claim iq^ 

fied Uy I'iliium’s Iwsc ehapiei* ; Imi »' r, itnni.it tirciimeiit hasej on facu. 

tlio re.idur sliuuld sriidv ii in soo 
if I am lieing fair here.) Siiioo 
ijilmaii iielievvs ilii.s, lie iliiiik.s 
Soci'aies iiiusi believe il, iiiiil ilitii 
if Siici'iiius lakes murnliiv .surionsly, 
lie caiiiiui want .ju.siificarinii by 
refurence -to suineihing exturiml. I 
do Hill rliink' .'soci-aio.s cliie.s rejon 
iliis son Ilf ju.siiricatioii ; lie waiii.s 


By Mary Margaret 


'I'liis poilorat assumpimn Uidt him 
to a ri.iii-Mouial omicepiion of mwil 
heliL-fs. ami sii 1(1 ihe coiicluiwa 
lli.li we cun iiiily commit ourselvti 
to ihoiii and camiiii justify them ai 
true beliefs ubniti ubjeciive faai 
“ .As ^ wo h ive seen, the moral Of 
reli-inius [lersini _wlm affirms -th*,- 

iriiili nf lus beliefs is tpeaidni far 

be^ust iie k noi aVnliinu lii'i f"!' it li*-' inus hmuicff in a wav tliui he does flat 

pass. Wl,a,i ha corn.wk Imi tliai O.lnin,, .h.os ,i.,L soa. '■;;»« >l'»se 

hupiiincss. he is saviim rlmt wirino ii{im.M,'« nMim.i.. »n .T'm 'Ml** ‘ jj? 

gniiiied wboii be adds up his 

nccmniis. . . ." ThU remark 'seems n 


I'liideni render, intei*ested in the 
i'•‘■■les ibeinsclves, use Plato more 


inspired by Simone Well. On this 
view, nioraiiiy expresses absolute 
value; it expi-csses our ultiinalc 
coinniitnienis, and these, being ulti- 
mate, cannot themselves be judged 


e u!» niaiB, ilbiiiiui uiirmaBivea uc juugcu 

vreaUsely, iw a starciug-pomt lor his reference to any other values. 
(MV, I I'eflectiniis ? jy someone does not recog* 


_ uppiness, he is savinji rlmt virinc iJilm.in's aiiiiinle to jiisiificvtinii 
IS us own reivurd. So ii can liardly suvus us ihc irmiblc of scukiiig ilie 
he time he offers a justificHiiuii of snrr ol argumunl ihot Socrates 
ms ninrul views in tci'ins time are seeks. Hiii we miisi pay a price ; 
acceptable m Polus". Is diis whut for if we refuse tn dufend inoraliiy 
Socrates' thinks he is doing? In Iw rufcicnce in iiur other rational 
fact he arguu.s that an unjust soul cniiceriis, evun hy showing that il 
will l>e disorderly and cunfused is the sort nf iliiiig we Inivc reason 
_(503d-.S04e), and that such a soul lo cure about for itself, we lose 
is clearly ‘in a diseased and un- nur conception of why it is worib 
hcaJtliy condition. Socrates seems taking surluu.sly. I'or Dilmun a 
tn mean that if yeu reject justice virtuous person takes morality 
because you are a hedonist and seriously hucnusc he is coinmicied 
pursue unrestricted desire-satisfac* to it ; but the virtuou.s person can 
tion, you will be left with no not explain to you why you have 
rationally planned life at all. so bhac reason to commit yourself to 
this hedonist reason is not o good nioi-ulity if vou do not already care 
reasuit for rejecting justice. Socrates about it. The reader .should not 
seems to argue 'for rhe view that take my word for it here ; hut I 
Dliman says hd does not linld^tiiat do bint find a satisfactory answer 
when Polus'or Callicles thinks olioiit 'to cliis simple question In Uilmun. 
the consequences of rejeciing jus 


Tins view Af the relevance of 
n.'iD seems, to bo reflected in 
lllihin Dlliiiaii's liook. It Is ”a did- 
ciiisinii of a cluster of questions 
]U useii|C(| 'III 'the Corgiiisy , . » The 


nize the force of moral coiisidcra 
tions at alt, the moral person slimes .fgi- ^{(,1 
no cnihinoii ground with him: 

** There is nowhere tliai Socrates 
can go, noiiiing to which he can 


(icc, he will find that they are 
incolerable, even if he has no ante- 
cedent .belief that, justice is good 


rieiiv lit ti'ue ntiirttl beliefs the 
jectivtiy of true minlicniaiicd 1)6 
liefs ; il .sceiiii, ni me lo be diaotiri- 
colly opposed lu Plato’s 
SncruieV vicw.% on this quMdfla. 
More importaiii, the iisauui|^imi 
iiiidu-rlying this remark 3«tne 
scrutiny (and have received it in to 
cuiii phiioHapliyi. 

This ks noi u successful or llluiSi 
intiling book, either as an iccoiua 
01 ihe Goreioi or as a ti'eataientof 
the uthicn) qncsiions It diieiUMi 
it shows how neglect of hltujf 
lends to |uirnchi.tliain — since Dilflo 
(biL'S nor hoilicr much iSflix 
Siici'iiios’ acitiai vlcw^ he does nu 
see how iliey differ from his oin, 
and not iiccessurilv for- the 
Dilmaii's views on diese que.stions Hut precixely fur these reasons h 
fbfiect' his inidcrlyina liiordl eplste- is uii in.siruccivc and interuiisi 
nuilugy. To a rather surprising book : smnenne who iries to tnss 
e.vtent he seems' to accept a broudl.v out wlnit has gone wrong ia kail) 
lluhieun (so called) conception of uiulersMind ilio iaeues betieil ' 


be dcffived from the Prelegoras, craft of the Prol«ifi 6 raf. Therefoj-e, 
and conveniently eocploUed as a Irwin s\igeest$, not only ihe craft 
premiss at Gorgias 466a-4)uC Irwin analogy, ^it th« entire Socratic 
makes no mention of the paradox mradox, is about to be dropped. Is 
m that context. Mono seriously, the it ? Certainly, virtue should no 
BssociBiion of the craft analogy longer be recommended for its pro- 
with the rest of the Socratic Para- duccivity^from ihe Gorgias on, 
dox remains contemioiis. Pfato concentrates, riskily, on 

This analogy, as Irwin shows intrinsic benefit of virtue. And 

»i.h Noi« by Terence g 

»PP‘ no*S* V?lf' other. iniSSecLlist Lspect of tL 

r and Ihj u’ craft analogy. And here Plato has 

wi/,.- '"“"j the last laugh. Formally, he must 

ia productive of that knowledge could be 


lUTOi 


^ overruled by passion. But two fur- 

fewe Irwin’s Gorr« i* » wel- of its piactmoner. So far so good, (her moves lie him still to rhe 
ntu ind liotfily ?‘***^!i?*» recogniae Socratic paradox. First, in the 

ftrtndea PJaw Senes. The Gorgios ilmt Plato uiea ihe analogy in two Ue»i,b;,c, the conditions for know- 
^ the key to the development distinct spheres. On the one hand, lejge are toughened. It is-unshake- 
liftjo’i ethics end his moral pay- the ciaft may belong to any moral able, not liable to revision (unlike 
dikuy. h» a complex of varying agent. But, on the other, u may be » crafr). It Is also almost iiiaccea- 
umniMts 10 demonstrate the pru- exercised that rirro ai»is, the sible (unlike a craft). Secondly, 
of virtue, fhe dialogue virUioiis politician. In this case, the knowledge is the state of the rea- 
(MfroMi the perpetual issue of ordinary moral agent is not the sonine part of the soul, informing it 
ii rahilon between morals and exponent of the craft, but its pro- if and only if reasem rules. Conse- 
liihkMt attecks the misguided duct (cf e g, l>06d 7). Thus the craft quently, although it is herd to 
irfiwkiiig of the politician, and analogy would explain, not how vir- come by, kiiowfcdge is still siiffi- 
^aii. In firmly egoistic terms, tue is productive of happiness, but cient for virtue. Furthermore, given 
^ mnperaie life of the phlloso- how good legislation is productive the persisting Socratic analysis 
fkr. of good clUseiiy. ' And those good of choice, "no one tioes wrong 

hiio'i argumentation rests on a citizens, being the ordered pro- willingly ”, as Plato continued to 
Bin of Socratic tenets. These ®* » craft, will be happy, mniiuaiii (of Timufifs HG<t ■ Ltuof 

(IsiM. Irwio suggests, around the ir>'«peciive of circumstance, or of 731). 

AlivSIi* Ts k^^^ Plato’s claim. But this Is an interpretative msl- 

4« Virtue IS Knowieage, a ^ , , , ter. Irwin's largely cnniequentialist 

view of ihe Gorgins is ccrtaiiily 


]ti uveii|C(| liii the Corgiiisy . . * . The can go, noiiiing to which he can npi _ 4 . _ _ _ * • ^ ^ 

iiijiii fuciiK n( 111 iiitorcst is in the appoal, rhat 'wouid carry any wriglit I I i ^Mll M I II Pi III T 11 O' 

riucsti'oiis tlieinselves as,. Jigving a for Poius”. It seems even clearer ilw VX vi-^Lw ^jLv/vLUXlXX^ 
life liidupeitdent of tlid dlalogiie'*, that Callidos and Socrates accept ^ ^ 


Hmvcver. Dilinan often speaks of radically different Ideals and valiios. 

hy oiiYet.Tapiin 

of what Socrates means (pages happy he expresses his attitude to ■ - — 



t: V, WfNNlNGTOlS-lNGBAM t, 

Sojitaoclcs 
An liiterpreutlon 


distismius puttorii of ’’Injury, the buh'Hinnc of Iiciiiificotlon, bin 
I'esciiiuieiu and rotuJiution " os the ''iiUuniiHc'd in wliitcwaiiii Oedipus^ 
inhumane god^ wl'O dog them : tlicy to bliicken I’olynices. But die tniis' 
noun’aii ubscs.tivc griors and luiiux, is dtui it is ms thmigh Achilles hd 
and their uwii vnidiicilve fervour butcheuid frlani or iBiylock bid 


destroys them. struck home' aiid 'tliea Iccu pn- 

Wl.'h his fine sense of ■ thematic clulinod as u henofacior nf Venice. 

and stylistic contour and his starhig WlnnlnKtuii-liiKrum is one of 
eye foi- . the dark sfwpes of the very few to nckiiowicdgc d»t Ono 

' ti-agic gloiiiiiing, WhiiniiRion-Ingnim pus' murvelluus rcleaso is - 

scaurs like a liuiitJoA owl rduud the tricuhic I'rom a irl’uimdi of ] 

grim tciTojn of each piky. He is, uvur mercy, of vindictive reiaiisdin 

above all, alert to tho nuance of over a plthiblc plcn for u«da«tifl»' 

' that most'oUislvc anti opaque part jn|> iK< also one of tliehm ^ , 

Soohodes’ Antiaowe Qs •* mv ceiui-n^ of tragedy, cliorol Ivnc (as one ||„v’e paid due atioiition to'tjif f«» 

f..^d.-..,„,pec.?d .he".’™.V,S?e 

bliK 


34^p, Cambridge University Presa. 
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n. M. Forster, who once referred 


linst and 'helpful ways to the Gorgias, Plato has no need to com- 


-,eu ui'.^eeM, ft .ait, iin» iiu iieeu (u will- plausible, and well argued. The 

uA oi the shoemaker or cai^ plete the hazardous task of show- took is a piece of fine scholarship, 
j«wr . An associated thesis mg how virtue Is instrumental to albeit maned ut rimes by miclariiy 
dmif lbsi no-one acts against lus happiness. So In the second part of ot exiiosirion. For pedagogic put*- 
liiUf Judgment j weakness of wilK the work, he shifts to a non-conse- ppses, better sehematization and on 
ft«fere, does not occur. So, if qnentiel analysis of virtue and hap- improved introduction would have 
cni< u In our interests, there will piness, as he attempts to defeat the helped. There is one last objeciion. 
b so well ■ thing as moral weak- insistent opportunism of Socrates’s Irwin’s declared elm Is a laudable 
w-flcnca a second paradox, opponents. And It is this shift that one, to forsoke elegance for clarity 
iHM dees wrong wlnlngly . Irwin’s intei-pretatton misses. He (he does this by means of various 
ret Mtire eompimt Irwin lumps presents Socrates and Callicles as devices vrhich are not always car- 
''^(her under the title ** the Soc- differing in detail about the spec- ried riu-ough — for example, the 
^ rirsdox”. Tlijs Socratic view, ification of the benefits produced iransliteration of vexed terms Is at 
■ irgUH, tt maintained In the by virtue. But the difference runs best spasmodic) ; but It cannot jiis- 
iw part of rhe Gorgias: but it far deeper. Calliclos looks to the tify unneceaSBi-y clumsiness or bad 
I?** Productivity of power. Socrates, by grammar. The translation itself is 

' 2 UUI with Caliicles, and is finally conirest, presents the intrinsic bene- meticulous (only a few dubious 

•aniwied hy Plato in the middle fits of virtue, good order In the polius: 4R3blO, 470al0, .S17e6). But 

soul under the rule of reason. those who reod it without access to 

b ike Soq'ailc view of virtue so This is a new- moral psychology for the Greek will lose out. The Gor- 
irvw offers no analysis of Floto, analysed by Irwin in terms giw is a blecU comedy, snot with 
h kgicnl relations within this of. conflict between good-depen* peredox and joyous : prov^qcscipii. 
Jeoitic Famdox”, and no clear dent, end , good-iiidepeiiaent, Irwin has given us scholarship, and 
ri its fCoj». For example, that desires. Such a conflict would not some excinne lines of interpre* 
fV'VBce is su^icient for vico may be resoluble by the cakuloring tation. Rut he has lost the migic. 


The scientist as sage 
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“’ficles 

tw^ky-flve years with wholly new 
chopcers to make up a discursive 
'study of all seven plays which 
coalcMQS into glimpses of Sophocles 
oe a whole. 


' Tlie .world of Souhoclean tragedy 
Is- a grim one wltnouc eiridoiic re- 
domptlon or, resurrection 


, - . r ui 1 dnumiti-«id Cor, lici' , 

brinyiHiR more »coi>e, for his lonij. in lii-s Antigo/w- ' 

iiourished hatred : n*ul Jii E/dcmi i,}.; omi wqcds of 

ho argues riwt the Furies unibush I (,|„ d„„g|,iHi-; yet l« 

IS tho more hornfyiiifl (or not bdiig her alsoj' 

subtle and Jw fliS 

-.., 0 ..-, Xlie first Oedipus is soon, how- which Sophocles oulcuiatcaw _ ^ 
doiit re- avor, as snmothing of an exception, und tinrkens the sublime 
. Most and wliiniiigton-Iiim'oni reflects ihu his lust phiy. The "“v® wrtly ^ 


i. I - . aim wiiiniiigton-iiifij'oni rcticcis uiu his lust pliiy. i.uo fv ad 

Pboj* ««<i E. R. Dodds that world is nt Host, only 

?«aws,of comfort Jn thiefurb^ e A -jhial scenes .Oedipus mug; poorly rodcomed *u} Eut 


5 l« -e ! LL: in We nnal scenes veuipu# uiHg- poony iuucvmibm . -wm 

nificemly assorts- his will oiid this truth 10 the end 
Winnit^ma--In^m that defiance : now that lie iins gained without evasion or 

I s ®'li/ knowledge even chough at the. cost ' wimihiotnn-liiarnm !• .Li 
^nrii^nflinM 'ft thinking and of all iirosperity and happiness, Rut fnJhionud*iicholar who 

■* i*- ^bore anything magnufeent ? His ' • heard tlwf ’*w« 

knowicdw id useless , ond. iliis ,\'i,,,.,,iliiW imw ’’ This 

Rgidn-aRd again,; 1 the -SA . . „ •, recognizes that it t.annoi ^^^^ 

gods 'cwe;liB«li and vindlrtives Qiid „ Buj;;, what about Oetiipu# at ever be ad 
n understaud 'their justice 18 cold Colptius, Sophocles Iwt pwv and that it may 
cbmfoI^ i Thomas .Hardy' nut me PWhaps'ihe.,greatekt, work. evw pro- ful and inform 
Tpint wrtlln.a.a)iiewd-cpni^^^^ |utetV-by a matV waU ov^ protest riiai b\. 

:the yipltetlon .of . ths .ajnft of'^.^^^^^^ "lay.- l»e wo.t « rationnllst 

• ' remams 

'll singillariy Jjjp » 

«ii3t .if(S 

IdOll 


^ Jonathan Barnes 


pSeudo.'ScieDiists . who 
every age and culture. 


SCHOPT) 8 ld : 
b Btwy on Aanxagoraa 


disfigure meant to take it? Anaxagoras s 
Iragments are full 01 argument, as 
. I ^ Dr Schofield knows. Indeed, much 

Anaxagoras, ..on ihe oriitodox pf Essay is taken up by sophis- 
view, Was a paragon among Freso* licpted reflection upon those argii* 
cranes. Tlie tortuous ratiocinations menu: Schofield thinks that tba 
^ho « 


iiiCpuv*. -- ----- - — - propHuiy nil 

CatnKi^xi-- Pr«— chungeless, had Bppai-ently blocked subtle rstioclnation Anaxagoras 
j^tambridge Universily Frees, pff highway of science along ,.eBsoning about infinity “is in foct 
121227^4' vvhltdi the cerly.Ionlon tmiiker^Jioo quite compllcaleii ’’ 5 he^ supported 


of his Bleotic precursors, who k oranaiose statements ” about Mind 
ni'gucd thne reality must be one and nrobably “ the product of 

/vhfinpdilpfts. had aonai'aiitlv biDCkau ai%Avaiwirflji’ 

nrecoctdusiy (ripped. Anaxagoris j|iy‘%enVra^ doctrine " by • explicit 
knew ’his ' Elealics ; but lie tnpught arguments” ; even the metaphysical 

*«rvivina frnaments of the "cknovrtedge ** fj mights rest “in part upon an em- 

^MoS p, Sn’ir'rp'lo’I.^Jirf basis”. , 

S ii generation and destruction might Nevertheless, "*e final impres. 

Rii false} ^ when they g impossible ; but locomotion could sion left by the fragments is of a 

C foil Into follacy. ^ defended against Eleaiic attack dogmatic, unitary system ’’—though 
RnilSz’ honour the Fre- locomotion is all that an by the end of the Essou that 

kitoiil . ”be empiricid sdebtist requires to give impression is someivhat weakened. 

““ P®** Ills subject respectability. Anaxa- Well, that is not the Impression the 

«nu*j fdi^bpars, m the ongi* _a|.„ hoped thus to set scientific fragments make on me; on the con. 

it'**? V s tradition which haa nro. r ... MatanhveirBr aka., imni-ac^ ma aa riia 



does not 'move 
odoxy. 


• • Wie €l®' % 

A recent pubU«ntion «M .,Q(^;; ^ 

by Kenneth' Do#er 

tTfliijRi-sitv' ' Frew;j,,„.,4nJja ]Xfl|jj <'iS 


rrf.ooc.a=r«#.I.bed rmpiri»r'r.''v'S;ii;iio,n:H«*^ av:a<rhl»‘’^«¥ 

is marked by pervasive ambiguities abandon orim 

indetetmlnacfes of meaning. In , _ 

,„at, he is an archaic sage, whose gut let It not be tfapuglu that the 
^ ‘*noa sVi'r' argument; pr^ilections .Stand in extreme a failure. .Schofield is well 

OMt'* BtP, but to my argu- contrast to the professional tastes a^^ai-a rhat scholars won't eat jam 

of contemporary Anglo-American unless it is hidden lit the centre 
Wriii^^ those philosophical .scholarship . This , j 4 ,.ge pill: Anaxaf[oi'ai* dog- 

submitted to the outline sketch : of Anaxagoras the matism is the unappetizing coating 
“Judge byireason Dogmatist is coloured in by mss”* to a. splendidly, scnplariy conserve 

ritfuiaiiort ”, said of uetailed analyses of his thought detailed .u-buments of. 


sort 
iiitallccuial- 




tlie 


HieDciiiocfAtic Art 
Piclurcs fir a i^ih-a>iilury Jnierica 

riiTIiR C. MABZfO 

From 1840 imlil llic early 190GS America's ciiltnro was dram.*iii( .'iny 
c]iAhgCilb)'tlie uifroiliiaioiiot'ancwmetlioilorpriiiting.'iiul 
iiig art » ehcoinolilliogr.ijiliy. Frintcil hy the inillioiis tit up to tv.i-iuy 
colonrs, t1u»c lidicgrapiia' made tiieJr tv.iy into every hoiudinlil, wire 
bought hy every class of person, ami porlraycit every siibjccr Jin.igin.ihlL'. 
Cluomolithogr.iphs cpitonuzcil on cs5cnti.il element c-f An-icrica's 
liiiietremh-centnry culture, so much so th.Ulhcyg.ivc their n.mu to.iucr.i 
>-theVhromo-civiliz.iiimi’. 

'XhU hook is the first full-scjlc sUuIy oCchtoiuoIiihography. By CApl-ir- 
Ing the art and technology of this iieiv medium, The Ait 

chronicles the drama of the groiv th of Amviica's democratic Ciiluicc. 
xvl -!' 3 j8pp incl. 44 llgiircs jnd 148 colour plates 
bBN 0 i $$67 378 5 

The Three Books of tlic Potter’s Art 
I Tre Libri tfell'Arfe del V^asah 
cipkianopiccolfasso 

A fih'iiuiilf ofihi UMHUiafftt ill the I ’iV/i<n'<( aii^Afbfrl Ailurmii Iftiiislifell aiij 
wtr^lwcJ I'Y PimlJ L{i>lnhu‘H ml Aliui Ca!tfcr~Smilli, 

Cipriiino PiccolpiisM was the .uitlior of the first'known comprchniNvc 
troaiisc written in iiiiropr on the mamifiictiirc of pottery aiuI uLparthulur 
cf fitu'ly dcconted wjrcs. Tn this edition, ‘volume one provides 

fbctlieiiiiit tiineacoinph'lL' fio>iinilc ofthhiiniqtieninmiscriFl-. Vohuiio 
iwocLiiU.'iiiis .1 ihoroiiglily rcviscil tr.iii\i.nioii oftlic text, togctiu-c vvhli the 
crigiiiai illiistr.irioii«, rxpl.in.ii„ry iivhiiii'al and historical notes, aiul an 
important study ofilicjiiiiiorjiid his work, 
368 p[iiiuvolimirs,qii.irter>bminil,sMpcAsi-it 
ivBN 0 8.t9»J7 45 - 5 XjOJ.oo 

Froipcclusavailablccn request from 

SCOLAR PRESS 

po/9 1 Great Kuucll Street, Loiulou WCiB j ry 


Einployincnl ; Outlook and Inulglits 

A collection of essays on industrialised market-economy cminlofcs 
Edited by David Freedman 

After uxaminins fnciors contributing to high unemployment 
In these conniiias, the reasons why policy responses have been 
inadequate to meet the challenge, these essays propose new 
objectives nnd npproaches that may he adopted in order to deal 
with the structural problems that influenco the way wc work 
and live. 

ISBN 92.2.}021S6-4 (hard cover) £7.!» 

ISBN 92-2-I02155-6 (limp cover) £5.00 

Employment end basic needs In Portugal 
In connection with the Portuguese mediunvterm plin for 
1977-80, ibis book studies a speciol feature of this plan which 
is the setting of specific objecrives in relation to the •baric -needs 
of the popiiioiior, ii. such fields ns nutrition, housing and 
health, and also in relation to such basic non-material needs as 
education and i.ositivc participation, in the shaping of the 
country’s destiny. v .' 

ISBN 92.2.102201*1' (bard Cover) £10.00 
ISBN 92.2.102203OC (limp cover) £7.50 

Children at work. 

Edited by E. MendeTteUic/i 

There are .52 million child workers in the world today, of whom - 
50 million are in ih.' developing countries. This-prdbleni-u 
looked into, the causes, analysed and Feasible soltilaoeia put 
forward in this book. ' . 

ISBN 92*2.102165.3 Jhard cover) E 845 
ISBN 92.2.102072.x (limp cover) E&65 

Year book of ioboiir statistics, 1979. 

7'hl^(J^nin(A edition 

Brings togethm* in stairistical form world-wide data on Mbour and 
condirioni of work in some 180 countries, and covers the main 
topics of employment and unemployment, hours and work and 
wages, consumer prices, industrial accidents and disputes, thus 
providing a valuable background essential to undbestanding - 
developments in labour and related niattOrs influRpdng. all 
aspects of society. ' " ' 

15^ 92.2*0022^8 (bird cover) £23,75 

INTE»NATI6NA£ LABOUR OITICE 

London Branch Office, 

96/98 Marsham Street, 

London, SWIF 4LY, 

Tel : 01-828 .6401 
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BLIND 
READ 


' ot ancient' r*!ll>50ph» aw /unit 

provocative scholar, >*iH Jf r>.l. 

oa, vuifi . 'and w)l| give, the EjsoV R 


field, ind will give me uwnp a 


Tholf Jlngord are their eyes and ao by a 
delicate Bonse of touch Ihe slghfins aro 
able Ip read the embossed Braille and 
Moor books which this Library. supplies 
free on loan. Spare a (houglit for the 
BUnd anti help us to their needs. 

LEGACIES, pONATiONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIOIdS 
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received by the Secjceiary. 
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By mutual agreement 


tliCI'O 


By Mary Tiles 


■CUISPIN WKICIIT : 

Will^ciistcin on tlic Toiindutinns of 

Matlicnialics 

4Sl|>p- Duckworth. £35. 
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•HISTORV 


Came the Disruption 


Russell were right in seeking lo rejectii os incohereiii Wittgenstein's 
L-liiL'icliitc the nature of mathcmancs there Is un element of 

bv eiiulysis of tlio way in wltich decision in the acceptance of matlic* 
it is applied, but wrong to think that niatical proofs ami that proofs 

concepts, and • has argued 


By appeal in ihis enndusion, some ”7. . *“1 «n immediw 

pluiisibiliiy can ho givun to ihe ideit ‘ ‘ “ the 
that there is an elemonr of ilccisiuii -^““satlons. op.of |)u 

involved in accopiing n prnof, for i .®'i **Plicilli 
one ciiiinoi think one is compollud fn«imii‘itcd inlc, judgmeun !i 


tiiis could be formal, logical •'paly- niodlfy wiibcpia, bum- «iua b,»,.wu uncr (.luiiii'i umift uul’ i?. ■ n 

sis. He contended that pnilosopnical ,|,g thesis tliat meaning is use to accept n prnof in »irdL*r to roiimin ttnlv.PM- 

qiicsiloiis ohoiit the foundations of should lead not only to rcjcction of fuithfiil to the inenning (past use) 


sihlc against 


judgments d 
Ivw ontv PM. 
background d 




•son have received much less o^en- assimilation of mathematical to des- jpigj h^tl, to defend Witigeiistcm's Wittucnstcm's cluiiu vvns^badly ox- 

don than his other works. ■ ■ " . ^ . . 

linve been described aa “ a su 
inglv insignificant product 
sparkling mind ” and, Wictgen 
Jias been accused of failing to under 

stand the problems that concern (ue cjisiniciioii ociwucn nio i«u maticat practice, not prescriue to it. ahmit 'rhouoL^^ in L-nucoui 

workers il* the foMiidaUM kinds ot discourse. Success in both tliese enterprises over, it now appears that ci/f uso.s 

Even M'icnacj uumjiiotr, wnfiht not aticmnt t. j- ... .... „c ......>^0 ...... »» ........1 «» 3,) 

tin 
i'.v 
re 

content 

out die scries *+2* I must writb to mathematical propositions. As a 
liiruoir* there 7s“Vold‘Yn Iiisiead he picas up some vviicBem .20004, 2000G* and - not ‘20004, result the last hundred nr so pages 

'Acniiist 'this backaromid there is riiemcs and 20008'?" is taken as denying any of the book are preoccupied with 

aif onus Dll any book on Wittgeii- epneeptuai the question of wlictlier, or on what 

sicin's philosopny of niathemnlies to ,uimAn .nba., ini„tiv stability or instability. 



.'about the Remarks, coiiccdiug, how 
ever, that “ although .thoy nre rmt 


inconclusive nature of the Renierks. 
Instead he picks up some Witegen 


nil 1 

W I 

nd & 

IK I 


This inter- basis, a Wittgeiisteiniaii can defend 
the distinction between necessary 


show tU the mine is l^'OCth work. pretntion is achieved by taking Witt- the distinction between necess 

ing, preferably by extracting the “ tL"*.he genstein’s view that it Is onlv public and contingent propositions, 

gold. It seems to me that if ilic ca»i.;itv tn follow iiielilv abstract agreement in judgment that can Wittgenstein did not confront 

SaM le Pr!s.*!,< Wfioht hn« i"?. ' DrB.m.l thi. rli«l-^rriou herween !»..« 1» .1,1 b .,.»» ■ .-ArliA.. l.« c.r 



been dismissed by those working 
in tiio foundations of mathematics 
is not really surprising, given Witt- 
goustcin's claim that from a philo- 
sophical point of view matlicmatics 
does not need a technical Enuiiria- 


results of distinct counting expori 
meiits is to sign away their capacity 
to sustain the inferences which, 
where results ore not as they re- 
quire, we always make: that either 
a miscount has takei^ place, or. that 


By P. M. S. Hacker 


DEISMOND LE& (Editor) 4 
WittgcnstciuHf 
1930-1932 
FrQiii the nqte^ 

Desmohd Lee 
124pp. Oxforchr Blaickwcli. £7.95.' 
Q G31 107S1 7. 


here is how much agreemeBt fa 
judgment amounts to. 'Him a 
evidence (page 377) that 
lends to think of it in behaviovw 
terms — ns sharing IlnfuiMjc db 
positions, nqually, Witigeasteln'i 
pervasive analogy between laoguap 
and practices of ineasurement iri 
between mathematics and 9 
suggests that he tnouglit oi im- 
meiit ill judgment as invonfioi 
agreeinoiit in standards oi juj|> 
meut, Wright dismisses tliii uilou 
os unhelpful, and indeed like noit 
analogies it has its liinitatjon^ bin 
- - ilittstiiie 
which 
identity, 
ofthtw 
pto- 

.... , -A .V positions trontcd as necosjarny inn 

thinking (jointly) to itself that it of necessity m. tliesc terms? One *.^| standard ■ metre -rod ji one 

has conformed to iu past practice cannot help feeling that the diffi- Lctre long). Where (his is ». 

for using words and its actually cutty is manufactured by Wright'.i etiibilitv in a practice need not be 

having done so ; and answering that very extreme Interpretation of the ronceived as requiring . (hat die 

nothing can ground It. Thus, it Is remarks on rule followinc- Wirt- i-eal/u remain the swe. 

argued, the Wittgenstelnian should genstein does iiidoed attack the 1,''^. tlie same agitd 

standards bo used ; a 
standards will go hand In hand 
a change tn those pro pwi uw 
nccordod the statiis «f 
tniriis. Tliere is, thei), * se"« ® 
wiilcli the denial of 
nose Introduces, on element ot » 

cixioii liuo lil)e acceptance of. p«p- 

«< 

_ lel oi 
corrolairf 

wns icomposing the notes and *^pe- .do not. Hence the reSembla’iice be- Initial lectures nf 1930. He now propositions can ^ ^ 

scrintfi wliicli have ■ haen noaihu. t'vecn the cqpteiits of these lectures denied that grammar is a mirror of lii-^iop only by pragmatic ««■ 

I the ■ problem . 
i not over the- 
stimdurds but of wheg 
-■oed Ihignistlc; or, caTtflli 


The early later Wittgenstein 



By Christopher Harvie 


IHN LEVITT ami CHRISTOPHER 

bbiout: 

The Stale of (be Scottish Working- 
CIsas in 184.3 

A siatisiicsl and sniitiul enquiry 
based an ihe data from liic Pour 
ban Commission Keiwrt of 1844 

284pp. Scottish Academic Press. 
i7.w. 
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Far much of the lOfiOs the debate 
iboui (he standard of workiiig-cissa 
iiie during , the . early singes - nf 
fadustrialixatioi) involved Jurge iium- 
h-rs of academics in high-snirited 
inockabout. Tiie “ optimists ” — who 
believed that staiulnrds had risen — 
«ere lencrHlIy defenders of liberal 
(ipitaTism, the "pessimists" be- 
longed to the left, particularly the 
pen- left. After both sides had 
hurled about chunks of ratlier dls- 
p'a^te evidence, the buttle seemed 
I drawn uiie (although litcrnry 
honours went to the new left, which 
had relncnniHted Cobbett in the 
ihape of Mr Edward Thompson) : 
vorking-clnss living stnndards may 
Mve. in the aggregate, improved a 
lit, blit this was subject to intense 
iigional ami occupational varia- 
lions, and to periodic and frequently 
Asastroiis fluctuations in the new 
irdustrial areas. All agreed that 
iuriher enlightenment would have 
to come from detailed study of 
these various factors, and from the 
iccumulalion of rofiable data on 
Mgas, prices, unemployment, end* 
patlon, and so on. 

On some of the regional studies 
to nr produced, the shadow of the 
uiginal dialectic has lain rather 
uavily, but this cannot be said of 
Iu Levitt and Christo^ier Smout's 
Ulpiul complliition, wnich details. 
iKim the Report of the Royal Com- 
wttion On the Scottish Poor Lnw, 
mimics on food, prices, wages, 
tw'i'W, ..drink, iinoinploymeiit, 
illness and emigration. 



underwent dramatic . and extensive' \^®J*it® Circle) is marked. Students 
developments. These he communi- of the Treclatitf will be interested to 
. . cated to his students .in Ws lectures 11°*® . ,°^ 

— — ! — ==a±a=s.-..-^.-..--a ; ni-id discussions. Witii hindsight T^ractatirs 2.01 : by objects , he 

, ^ ri u ij 8od knowledge of the sutaequeiu '®®ys* . b® menut such things aS. 

Wiitgenstoin returned to Cambridge evolution of Wltcgchsteia’s pliiloso- colpu«. P*>*i«s In visual space and 

In January 1929, to Mkume work on phy, we can discern teatu'rcs in those ' roletions, 

ml Deepor changes mid shifw in 

Cn leBfl ^ioda hff a S e>*bcr_io . tlie lecturer or /perspective become evident in the 

e»»bWduttiS«d h.s' audionc_e, For qre can see which ; laternectiires. In Michaelmas T6.m 


early changes inj hig .|)jiUoj!Oi)jiy. Imying agreed lntgtiisHc| ®rw[“ 
He still had a longM^y tu ^ before { twn pibdcdures, one Is ihe^^ 
itts final thoughts were precipitatctl. mitteil to nccoptlhg c«r(®‘" *j *, 

i.„ .u- ioa-, pi.oppsitioiis ns necessary, or ig 

,-bndy" theory of [•ccognUinn of any n®wp°5?‘X 

(irgued that ,tho as iicrQssnry.automadcally’S 


liv the 1932 lectures 
ted the " UKtaning 

the TroctntwS', ho «|'iki>uu mui ,inu bs norusfi*uy.«««‘-«.jr’-y* 
meaning of u woid is not mi oiitlty tion of now stAndoros, & c 
it 1‘eprosents, but i-ho rides govern- prnctlcu nod '.Lh? oratito 

ing Its uso. Langimge, ho claimed, choico. Duos o lin8»iwnc r* ,,, 
is a c<dcidi/s of riilos. Only iu the eoufer o ilcieriulontt *51{. i^^uK 

..lij I. - ^1.' -s_ 


r»nfi elected h?S'"t^^k RlseBC 0 ^^ *>f ®««inent ye the seeds of, , 1930 , Wittgenstein began oxamining m»d-1930s did he shako himself fiob expression? If no*, is JJ ^ 

Feilow^hlfi iir .^D ‘“^ 1 ®'' ^®voloPW®W^A)i w®^ the nature of ostensive dbfhutionV .this (curront ly populni) inyilin- it Vnils to 4* 

Fellowship m • DMeinoor ^ rejected aS; tli- .tutus of samnlea uked in such logical construction. —one nltihc basis of 


Some tjine tbnt suraiiior or autumn . jhlsloadtng. 

he decided that hp tvould like to . ■ .. 

do snme lecturing, and in October A® ®’*® might expect^ the- 1930 
the Morul Sciences 'Faculty Bo'ai’d |®®f4*®® ^'® ij)? most b 
i....i>A>i t,in, hn oi»,« » ,nf looking. Rore hls thouglit 


®8- tlte status of samples uked in sucli 
explanations and the iipplicatione 


mid-1930s did lie slihko himself fi'ob expression? 

whkli 

Xltliougli (hero Is littig now or stnuis of oH iF^'^n^^principle^^j^ 

.•mmIaIU.. - i.. . 1 .^..^ | uviircssioil IB III r - 1 .. 


the 1930 .these have for the relation between surprising ' (p. .those lectuio-notes, 
backward- language and reality. This pre- thpy are a uscfiil supplement K> u s, SW 

c was still; occupation gi^w ipto the, extensive Moore's article and to Walsmaim’s i °*';, L 11 id so glv®* "“JS 

for the 

of miy.pitences ? Con^ 
e-follow ng led Wl«S^ 
undermine *h° 

terminate sense *• i? I 

if language is to he^nf. i nil* f 
there must be 
which does not i.°y^^f. ipt®**]** 

whose I'uks aro odt expu« 



by Sir Desmond' Lee fi'oip 
. lie took -as.- an • undergraduate; 

1930-31, end' frbin'i those of J( 

::£lemeri™dV:i^^^^ etoniicitj 'thesis of i?3Wlln”d>piK)it^^^ duriijl^>hU"c^uci 

tTownpend^pnd Jt- Inman. Ill additipii ' • 

I'.tiicre'arq snmb hilsceUanoous notes ' . . .c — ._ ....... ... — . 

.pf .ihdlvliiuiil- dUcussjoiis with Witt- 
' ftenstcin..!. The editorial .work hns : 

.-oiiie'ii ipkilfulljr- dniipicitid tlio rai'dir"!' 

! 'is .as..stuuoth-reqding a te.xt as .one - 
can hope . (o . ray. frp.pl such, prinia 
. fkiuiu unpromising material. The 
. Icciiiro. notqs overlap, of .coiirso, 
willvG. R.!Monro*s well-knnwii -paper ■' 


A ' ••■•w veci ini n Rivals 

riL liJil Seoltish Working 

“«* (II JS43, moreover, casts light 
M lie great crisis of niiieteemh- 
«i«ury Scotland. 

k 1843 the evnngellcols split the 
diurch o( ScoUund in fom their 
^0 Free Church. "The Disrup- 
now survives ns only the hasy 


memory of a bitter sectarian 
wrangle, but the division wiihin the 
Scoinah middle class and iis cicrisy 
bittugnt 10 an end a half-ceiuary 
of remarkable achievement in social 
investigation. Tlic Scoiii.vh clergy 
had coninbnied 900-ndd parish 
entries 10 Sir .Inhn Sinclair's 
S(fiOs/ic«/ .4rcoii;t( ill the 1790s; 
they repeated the exercise in the 
1830s for Ilia New Statistical 
Account. Tlie data on which Levitt 
and Smoat have largely drawn in 
Iheir book comes from the 93 per 
cent response of pnri.sh ministers 
to a C|uestionnaire sent out by ihe 
Commission in 1843 ; by ihe lime 
it subinitied its rt-t>on, over a third 
of its rcsprindeiits were Churchless 
and mnnseless. 

The Church had run the Scntiish 
Poor Law through its kirk sessions, 
and as ihe evangelical revival 
gnuied strength, so too did a 
strongly Calvinist .iitiiutle to the 
poor, stressing ihe congrcgation'.s 
obligation to the individual rather 
thiin the dutv of the state to relieve 
poverty. This reflected the pastoral 
ideal of the elder and his flock — 
and, indeed, later nrinclplcs of 
social ense-wnrk — roiher than a 
doctrinaire individualism, The. rono- 
vataon.of Scottish poor law on Cal- 
vinist principles was part of a bid 
by the evangcHcnls— and Tbnmas 
Clmlmcrs, their remnrknble loader — 
to make the Church superintend, in 
Henry Cuckburn's words, " the whole 
ChrlsUfl'i and civic economy of our 
population", an aniUitioii ail the 
more nationalist in that it was not 
articulated in conventional politicul 
terms. 

However the old poor law could 
not cope, with the demngrupbic and 
economic shifts engciulured by agri- 
cultural *' improvement *' and Indus- 
trialjsailon. Sig4iiificnnily — and 
unfortuivatelv for Levitt and Sinout 
— there were no returns from minis- 
^8 in Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
Paisley. In such places economic 
downturns cou4<{ genorate unman- 
Mcnbic uiicniploynient, with tragedy 
for iiuNviduid artisans and weavers 
who had to break Into savings or 
seW cue very possessions which had 
symbollxed Calviiiisi dtlrenship. In 
Pflilslev i-n 1842. ns Smoiit records, 
a-ii ILnglish civil sei'vnnt, Edward 
Twisrletofl, had lo take over relief 
in the stricken cotton town, acting 
on behn'If of Pee-I and severm mem- 
bers of ms cabinet ns private eitf- 
vens. Twintieton went nn tn push the 
Royal Commission to r imicli more 
Intorventioitast' position. 


Power without end 


By Sidney Pollard 


kiXlNB.BERGt 

5||,.W"®Wncrv ■ QiicsHon end the 
Jwiag.gf PolijJcnl Economy 

ilfif**’ *'®®'^i'*dge University Press. 

*521 2278z'8’ 


crucial pci'lod. 


WjugcnsicJn.'s . Lectures;, -.in '.1930- 
3.%", publislie^l in^,i^S4t But , 

Mnoro did.ppt qticpd lecitlres,Iii' (ho. - 
MiriinolniQS^'ntiii I'LpAtf -Terms' ' hf . 
1931-32, and lilk . potie.r is nor an 
cditAd vorsioii bf Ills lecture, miles, 
bi.u a n ncr^uhr. hasdu on attch nofext 


Lei iV be btpvit, staf(^,■ o/- - 
sHilitJsilhihe.firemihestainaiih. . • '• , . I 

Thisismymai}d\<-^^iW:maJire(td,\giviineh^^^^ 

7n tAxe t()A^^ • ' .' 'iiJ.?- -v.'' - r v , . , 

-fian^rkand etr'Bokarn tqbujd be : . i- : 

2 coii1|(2sUiroMd6i‘t.ha freedom >ofvini)oidilcott{tti*y.td{lVd,s^^^^^^ ' 


cdiEAd version «'lils lecture loiies, . . j 6/iZy twoipiebgsib/ bMrtjt biWd - 

J^whaMte ■' pt.caiv&otpjaulcm^^ . ■ ; 

thongbt H'e thd' time. : Co'ns.equoritly ' , V 


■'fZt()Ughf, sOf ' 


regulate? Wi«t some®" 
cipate's in ^ice |1«« f, 

. theirt' as his rules ? j^e*;** 

fbrmulBted «n**' 
pracldce remain 
kre treated as 8cep“c* neg^ 
they invite WrlTO 
response: pratSH J 

that 

. part nig from 
this is tit® 

: genstein’s s«8S®®VjS SSposiij®|J^ 
sity of watjimnatica P .|Pgrtd fii 

qormatlve both £ ort 
, tion niust .seom io •b® ® yg 5 i,on g 
. track, for it. calls 10 nor«K ,iSi 
. very exjsience , Bo.^S 

O'Piroacd' w rei 


Ibis volume of. tccLu'i'O lyitps is. ak . -, .r .t ‘ 

. Il were, clbsei- to tho. ongtnal ilitui ,'\;*.k>oiM<li*»VbltZtc;6ypp(insof>j;|;j)ijbeZby|^^ .ir i«v. , ' v 

^Moure’s. althoudH .of 'courjie' mo're • ' ' v * ' ;< v,‘;^ '■••r.' -f :v-iv ' s"-.":-.- 1 . ■; 1 . . •• v emwacb ™ 

, Trn^mentaLV''nii4'''dIMoittt'edl -".i.*' '•-Ir.H; Vi •'.> 'V'- 'i,!' ••• the 

■ ■.tfe.B'V.iirit: ^ ^ : i; . v :;v 

....-i.,,. .vopiiwlon . e® tVidrf 


. aradomit; vearg- .'iverer-advert($ed -Ui 
!' tile CamhrUlge Uniykriitj .^ept>\- 
with-, the unilluniin.aKiag . title! 

' Ii'Pii>1bsuphy'’L'-'-;Tliei3^fate' .alnVosh 


^ f*'® i ' : . mSoiTlSt|c.s 








.' l'< 


ltmi« ij *'* ^««d on d remarkably 
w J‘**J!* influence of the 

technology of the 
ud **”? RsVolution on tne uutlopk 
Ara,uy°®!4'Pleture of contem- 
tte P®**iod chosen merks 

**8^ween commerdnj and 
®®tltalism, between Adam 

airier n., » became possible to 
uci^ unendiug expansion of 

“d Bn *«®**i"B on itself 

S.ti ehgineering toch- 

»»eanJ«f S machhie was not only 
'w oA.pfo^nclng commodities, 
mm Ma new. classes 

‘eolations. In partlcu- 
yp .die urbim working 
faioi ^j^o. PWed new social prpb- 
'^®?f»ewspclal threats. 

Mdef ■ .*’®“8!es ihuch 

the title- 

and -ten- 

i M 'IstiiBL.-' ^ J teforhi , itiovements 
Sfs-ecaHifyi- Ptov'isiob, as. well 
r ^°°*'i^ •“'TP examined 

t< IP ;varied attitude 

v'j^'thst Por,the main point 

i was by. no means 

that 

-® Isct: ^opteomes by 

. ' friends of 

hMMnwfi rather tluiii 

atnotiB the 

> J^ PbeAjhSSj-HPt^xisis. rather than 

' mtWr intii oiir 
, . ' > eeonOatistB, 


Ricai'(1o*a famous chapter on 
machinery, and John Stuart Mill’s 
magisterial summary of the sub- 
ject in the 184Us, couiil not deny 
that machinery might bring long- 
term distress to the workers affec- 
ted by it. Others accused it of 
creating .uiieniploymont, pouperisin, 
loss of skills, alienation and a grow- 
ing, disaffected, dangerous urban 
proletariat: 'What' appeared as pro- 
gress to Dr Anefrew Ure was 
anathema to probably a large 
majority of bis coiiteniporarics. 

Looked at from this point of 
view, some of the traditional land- 
marks shift quite markedly. Thus 
the Tories, particuiariy of the Liver- 
.pool and Huskisson ndministralion, 
are- seen as Ricardians ; whereas 
the WJiigs* with their "radical 
under-consiimptiopist thqory",. .fol- 
lowed that snokesmon .for th® 
landed classes, rarson Mnithiis. 
Radicals also divide up afresh, 
according to whether they accept 
unlimited growth or a constricted 
society in which machines just cal 
up Jobs. 

This study bears the hallmark of 
its origin as a doctoral thesis by 
showing an enormous range ot 
literature covered, in detail. At the 
same' ' time, Maxine Berg is not 
always happy wjth the task of un- 
ravelling the strands of innumer- 
able theories, few of which showed 
much ' Internal consistency, and 
most of which were intended to. 
Influence policies rather than pro- 
claim eternal tiiiths. She does pe^ 
haps ' more injustice to Owenism 
than to any other set of doctrines 
she covers, for apart front includ- 
ing it in a chapter with the Radi- 
cals, Of ail people, and i-epcated y 
''misspelling the nnrie of its onlv 
official community^ at 0t».ee»«’oo0« 
she mistakes the who e drift of the 

thinking of Owen, William Thomp- 
son and others when she classifies 
them with iho-ve who helieyed out- 
put to be limited, hnd 
tnacblnery ‘meretr the* Mqvlsiwr W 
easier work fend more Wibih*. 


The Scoitish poor-law rofunners, 
muinly JuriuR, weie inipcIlL-d hv 
compiissiuii for the infirm pnor, and 
feiii' of the coii8ei|iieiices of evniio- 
mic brcalcdMWii->-evcn tlmugli Sniuui 
and Lcyiti show that ilie working 
classes in the cciiiral iiulusiiiul dis- 
(riels were belter off ihuii their 
riirsl brothers and nuich moi-u 
secure than the uiifortiinutc Higii- 
Inmlers. They were beuor paid, mv 
more meal, saved more and drunk 
more alcohol. The last is ambi- 
guous; there were plenty of areiis 
of Europe at this time where drink- 
ing indicatetl sociiil desperntion 
rather than uffluencc. The Royal 
Conimission did not, moreover, in- 
terest itself iu housing; Scottish 
tnwo.s could, even at the end of 
ilic century, show cniKlitioii.s in- 
conceivable south of the bordur, 
with Overcrowding fire times 
greater ; while Miv central adniinis- 
iraiiun of Scottish social welfare 
continued iiieasily idiosyiicmtic us 
late as the 1920s. 

Given the complexity of the 
country, Levitt and Sniniii's con- 
clusions ore properly icniative: ’* In 
the 18408 the Scoiiish working cln.s.s 
was hui'ely bL-giiming to reap aiw 
benefit from tlic modern ccuiiomy 
they hud done so miicli in con- 
.stnic(.|’ Only .35 per cent of .Scots 
lived in towns ; manufacturing did 
not necessarily lead to prosperity. 
It WHS belter lo be a form Ihuoiij-oi' 
than a weaver, and better to be 
either than ii lliglilimd crofter. Yet 
when rile crofters shifted, they pre- 
ferred the Canadian Mnriiimcs, wild 
blit without landlords, to Glasgow. 

All in all, Scotland's undoubted 
economic triinsforniarion scarcely 
brings much comfort to the opiim- 
hts, particularly when aligned with 
the religious crisis. Fur, if ihe 
Scoitisii Poor Law of 1845 proved 
to be H major step in the secularis- 
ing of Scottish socioiy, the oliscss- 
ive religious politics which fol- 
lowed the Disruption Ucsiroyed the 
possibility of a secular notional 
consciousness. Scottisli political 
ideology soon became ns huphnxnrd 
111 Scottish adminiitriiUon ; Senitish 
smriBtica-l expertise never evolved 
Into a colierent bourgeois sndolngy, 
nithough the agenda of problems 
for it to tackle was long enough. 
That we have had to wait until 
now to sec those dnia anHlvsed-~in 
a wcll-prnducad, well-written and 
nffordable volume— is eloquent 
testimony to riie hnnuover which 
followed the "Holy I^ir" of the 
J840S. 


On the contrary, the Owenisis 
were , not on4y engcr lo extend the 
blessings of ever more efficient 
machinei'y .everywhere, even into 
the kitchens as Dr Berg herscit 
notices, but might even be accused 
of exaggerating the sneed at which 
that could happen ny taking as 
their model the cotton industry, 
which was quite cxcoptional in the 
saving of labour. Owen kept a 
count of the mlilldns of addiiionai 
pairs of hands which machineiy 
represented, continually updating it 
by regular irtcrcaics, and it was the 
belief of aii Owenists that competi- 
tion limitod output, whereas co- 
operation would not only encourage 
inventions, but also their applica- 
tion. At the snme time, it would 
bo true to say that Ohren was cot)- 
cefned .'more with social relations 
than Stfith wealth cteatioii. ' 
Tliero is a rich texture of material 
in these pages, to which a brief 
review cannot possibly do .justice. 
Several discussions in deptn, such 
as the view of. Ricardo as ii techno- 
logical optimist, or. rite- debate oil 
macliiiiery exports, with the shift 
from arttsBns to machinery as tl\c 
key issue between the 1820s' end 
1840s, paralleling the shift from 
human skill to machine iiiseuuity 
as the nioin carrier nf competitive 
superiority! will make a lasting im- 
pression on those who read thorn. 
Tills bonk will be read with pleasure 
and profit by specialists in a wide 
range of interests. 


Medieine and Sochtg m ri-ance 
(176pp. Johns Hopkins llniversi.ty 
Friiss. £3.50) is the sixth voiumo of 
saicctiDiis, edited by. Robert. Forster 
and Orost Raiium and translated 
by Elborg Forster and Fatrtcia M. 
Raiium, from France’s leading Jtis- 
tprical .Journal, the A«na|cs. .This 
volume includes essays pn sticlt sub- 
ieiis as the work-related diseases 
of artisans and factory workers in 
eighlednih-century PrahM, and - the 

a.0 increase in htnpiials. 
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Bonding against the patriarchs 


By Anita Brookner 
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Growing Up with the centurj/ 

By Arthur Calder-Maishall 


' Hurv is the news according to Janet 
rTodd. The friendship of one woman 
for another is only way to limit 
and confound the patriarchal system. 

Within the adnurable confines of 
these reldtionsliips— which can he meiit o 
erotic, political, manlpultttlve .or 
scniimciual — women may urgo each 
•other forward to that ** autonomniiii 
iiiteprliv” for which, however, ilicy 
need a witness, until, liavJng ren 


CXCitinU uaniB mw i wi«» • •• r»%»* ••• — ^ . - . • — ^ |u* 

inirporciiig lo wriro a niorni calo a misalliance similar to that of tlic polcimcs ol /rieudil^p ca 

for women. (Pnmefe, a nmcli more jniie and Claire may bo perceived become displaced by iIil pnloniits fliMiiisli if ii »s a^ade Into * 

uS Lis t? » 

the fimciion of the hero (ihe ccmuIs ehl, or u natural 


tiuii hero.) 

Similarly, Diiierot, in La .... . 

giuiisc, describes the lesbian attach- de Mondoville. Since an essential 


natural lywpeihyjf 




feet wide apart, resting his' 
clnsped hnnJs mi ‘the 'stick- 
hanrile beliind his hack, and thus 
cunverting himself into a drunken 
tripod skilled in not fnljing over. 

Avoiding alcohol and the Army, 
rather Hewitt chose tlic Metro- 
politan Police. Ac the time of 
Kolpli's birth n police sergeant's pay 
was twenty-eight shillings a week. 


»r H Roloh " was the pseudonym 

in 1924 by . Constable 

r^i Sflloh Heivitc to write articles, » * ui • , 

2 .f 0 which were critical oi “ «0'Sf of Poverty 

X 4 »ii-Annliran PftlirA *,• • 'ou couldn t biiy imich with 
that, but' if a family breadwinner 


{,M which the Metropolitan Police 
f^e tailed on him to Implement. 
i{iir twenty-five years In the 
in which he rose to the 
tak flf Chief Inspector, he joined 
if» utff of the New Statetinan 
fchfre he was known os “Bill" 
iipiit by Kingsley Martin, his 
iiitfdi and acquaintances. He is 
M blown as C. H. Rolph, Vice- 


•nramess on this straiue course. ' " \ " , , '■*' "^"T “* same man o,| ja^e Austen, Tndd udniii-jlilc, they are not Mfcdid 

• 0 • 0 1 L j* II • consciousness .Iias not bs 8 n ^ lover, and it seems to me iii Mntnuiids her own thesis! wily os such bv the inoitfs iimwI 

• McaiuiigfnI female bonding IS. j-aisad hi^^^ this mstnuce that Mme de^Stael has Bertram mid even wilier modern rentier. It woufd beS 

the ttlthough It see any quality of true friendship got it exactly v^ht and M as Todd Woodlion.ie cannot have real if embattled women scholar] o( di< H 

eiiiphasl?ed that the message IS dis- in the accomplices and dupes whom exactly wrong, pelphmes friends because any natural sym- present day were to return a u 

.guised as an exireine ly long analy- Mis.s Todd unalysos. Take the case In this cniitext is not Mme de Ve^ „ati,|ex the author spares tltem the uncritical sympathies of du 

SIS of several eighleeii 0 i;ccntur> .liilie de Wolmar and Claire non, for whom she professes such ‘ -u hinder their inexorable eighteentii century. Uafortunitth 
c|iisK»lary novels in tvhicli ilio d'Orbe in La Npuvelje Wd/oise. The ove and who ii her equal or jieir- ^g“ch towards a suitable marriage. the Fanny HIH phase of feiiinia 

heroine is driven to conucic mncli mom purpose in Me of these nvo haps her superior, hut tiie niiacv* died out rather quickly iInii 

more than she should to a like- dcndly covisins is first to promote able sister-in-law, Louise, -whose 'The shifting balance of female were the daj's when one ipsU A 

minded lady with , ft,»d then to Inhibit thejn'ogfess^of function^ is to listen, admire, ^coii- alliances within the novels anal.vscd chc "liberated" wonien, mnniii 

" ‘ ‘ ’ * - - -j . .... .. . ... fpQiji rMiraiuM. b 

place wc have had to undflu 
ilic Clarissa Harlowe pi»{r,iii 
h women are repromied » 

die middlc^lass woman*, and can seif the entire deathbed scene, in little room for sensible conduct. In- bleed in fiction has ever been more driven to prefer "^ala bondiai*. 

deliver middle-class women, more- deFiaucc ot both husband and lover, deed the only exception is that of rigorously rescaidicd. The dbec- 

over, from marriage which is "a - • ’* - - .... a ^ ... 

legal affair of property’" wlinse 
female pnriicipaiits "ore inevitably 

marked by pan'iarchy **. ccntr?_ of this intense little ^stage Is themselves discreetly when she conkdmite— or the mole confidant, luvliii ", but her argiuneai k 



In her conclusion, ' janU 


Those pages take some reading, 
and an acquaintance with the 
eif^hiccnih-ceiuury novel will re- 
quire reinEorccincnt from a working 
knowledge of psychoanalysis and 


Miss Todd would have it that Fanny Hill, whose well-chosen fe- tion of the autlior's enquiries and spikes the guns of the opp«Mw 

Liaire is the manipuiatpr, out tiieie male friends initiate her into the the range of her sympathies are by claiming that even iiirdsiitnii 

are reasons toi; disnnssir^ this. The ways of pleasing men and eclipse puzzling, too. for 4uiolv the female " primnrlly a male-c«jflfwid 

centr?^ of this incense lUtle stage Is themselves discreetly when she confidante— or the male •Mmnwi u «< 

occupied by Julie, who nu the achieves the happy marriage that for diat inattei'—has a res 

nn«lnii “'® I’*®*"®® ® exemplary hcrome 111 the llteraturo ture, and to isolate 


passion. 

Despite the protestations of affec 



toricd, and the novels chosen as est profoiul^ ct Je siiis audiJseapair," 
vnse hlstorlos — Rlcliordsoirs Cfenssc? In compansoib Claire, can only 
Hitvlowe, 

Diderol's _ .. 

Wollstohecrafi 


espectuhlc borne out by the real-llie 
in lliera- she gives: Mary Wollstonccrnt lai 

. , - . - — female Fanny Blood, Mme de Sts^l im 

of the eighteentii centui^. friendships in the novel of sensi- Mme Ricantier, Jana ^d«Q im 

For tile luioasy fact la that In bility without analysing cither the her sister Cassandra, liic 

' : live confidante elsewhere, or (or women, however, is no wug 

ospects of flic novel of seiwi- contnined In eighteenth-cMWrj » 
H harmfully solf-Umitlng mnplcs, eilher fictional or ni«on». 

luij must be sought olsesbers 


confined himself to winning 
bread, and (like both my parents) 
was Q non-smoker and teetotaller, 
his children could have shoes on 
ihe'iF feet, adequate if makeshift 
clothes on their bodies, an occa- 
sional haircut, and reasonably dis- 
tended bodies. 

of the Howard League for , ®y 
Ptttl Reform, the prolific author m u®^ 

if keoks, wticles and broadcasts on Clwk s Lane Police 

ih ifflprovement of the law and Street, the reward 

JiiTflaJhlans selfless devotion lo duty. The 

Mod cowtitioiir Hewitts belonged in the tradition 

inLMdoii of Samuel Smiles, ainhor .of Self- 

^1? Character and Thrift. 

•* Ha nnf IIoVpli’s mothor-died when he was 

(Kll, ,i noble name he did not regretted . not feeling 

sadder at her death. Benefiting 
from the Act of 1909, father Hawiir 
married his deceased wife's sister, 
Harold, Rolph and .Roland stopped 
calling her Aunt Carrie. Theiieer 
forward, she was “ Mother ". 

Seldom has there been a family 
so free from discord, rancour and 
Jealousy as the Hewitts', Toler- 
ance, affection and respect ruled 
their voosis ; and obedience tp 
higher authority. The Hewitts were 
Nonconformists. Father Hewitt 
believed in the Literal Inspiration 
BliMM «im as a nero wJio tiad ‘“eluding the creation 

tna bis life for his eounit-v Later tlmverse during a busy week 

Sw that ccunhy. Later millennium nc. A visit 

to the Natural History Museum con- 
firmed young Rblpn in his sus- 
picion that Darwin was nearer the 
truth than the authors of Genesis: 
but he end Harold concealed their 
heterodoxies from their father with 
a forbearance rare in the young. 


rtliih. ind at school as Suet, which 
h liko! still less. Rolph (as I 
Mnll him), his-parents and his 
M Ambers (Harold his senior 
id Soland his junior), owed their 
fljiy vlftuef to the exemplary in- 
iMpirance of grandfather Hewitt, 
iRtiimentsI Sergeant Major who 
MaiMl with 900 of his fellows on 
Imtis 22, IS79, at the hands of 
ih Zului under the sluidow of 
H)iat iuadblwana in Natal; 

Ile simlversary of his death was 
(Miib observed and during their 
yean Harold and Rolph 
Kjttded him as a hero wlio had 


Grandfather Hewitt was 
biM he was no longer Regl- 
BHtsI ^rgeant Major. He was 
I private, and his career of 
inaketinGss and misconduct had 
iho Incredible disllnc- 
M eS having twice held, and 
wt the rank of RSM. My father 


torlos — Rlcliardson a Clansaa m compansoii. Claire, can only • .4 • « 

, Clolaiifl’s Ftmtip //HI, dunce about with hyseerlcal excite- f o rt rv n 1 «*l -< ’f x z:a n 

s LVi RcNgieuse, Mary me«t. When strongly moved, alie V-/i CclLirili GgXlgXlTl I LlCS 
lecrafi'a M<A,' « Fiction, bites the leg of a. choir. When V'WVXXX^ WM'AM'XAXX WA V/O 

*•9^ t 04 « «1m«1 S*2»« «« 16 ^«11 II iallA «Vt«»W OA 1^ La ^ 

Besides affording Ulumlnutins tniso Cownii 
Itlcal Insight iiuu the work, Dr uhour hl.s hoarl” Pwhaps « 


Rousseou''s La .TVouvettc HiloUet admiring'. Julie’s "fall" she soys to 
Mme . do Stall’s Delpfiine, Sade’s -.'hiBi*, " sans avoir, dtd vaincue, je suis ~~ 
yif/ictrc, aii4 oddly, enough, Jane nioins chnscc que toi”. One can -well Hv Mirhool Qlofiir 
Austen’s Mans/ic/d Pork and Biiiina- believe it. The evidence pouiis. to iviiwmci oinici 
—yield .results which may surprise the fact that Rousseau, a fetveni 
many readers. For these ure nil, admirer of Riciiardson, learnt the 
polemical 'novels -and Jauet Todd lesson of Clarissa Horloive, opplicd 
inisukes; polemic for ' mytili or It with inspiration, and in Claire 


critical lliaiMMi IIIWW rkRMISs «S4UMi a«<«« ' • ftgtfi 

SucUsmith’s introduction thoroughly sirlkliiK of *‘l nre tlie w 
jusUlles his assertion that r.Tulo of doiullcd " moms t 


.. Argument mged, rather, over cor- 

to recall that as a boy of recc pronunciation. In the early 
«vi er olne in Soutii Africa he days of the Great War« wbllo 
m tent out dally to buy his Zeppelins threatened overhead, kit* 
tiller s boule ot Three Star cHeni were invaded by Margarine, 
kiidjr. whicb seldom lasted Father HeiWlt consulted the hlBhor. 
^1 evefling. And he had seen authority of Pitman's Shorthand 
"'.lather, whose uniform and Dictionary, which gave, the pro- 
quipaerH as RSM inoltided a iiiinciatlDn "■Marjenne". .Harold, 
oi»bh«idled woiking-stlck, take who had secured a place at die 
turning-parade by. planting his Lntymer Foundation Upp.er-Schopl 
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Dorrit is "not only the most loni- story round” that t . . . 

co( of Dickeu's novlls but also luo to liolu him 1 Ao’fsxr^ /-%! 1 

one on wlilch he drnw.s most ividoly plox^plol In the novels nn | y ^ OXd,lwXlCv 


at Hunimci'.smith, niniiiMiiied ilint it 
was made from '* inurpuric ucid 
Reference was in.ndc to Nuitall’g 
Stanitanl Di'ctiouarii of the EiiRlish 
l.tmguage, Basctl on the Labours of 
fha Most EuiiHenf /.,eA'fcogr«p/u.*rs. 
this (surely, lilshcr?) authority 
stated firmly " nianr-gur-ocn (orcas- 
IniHilJy, nnd erroneously, mahr-ju- 
reeii).*' Rolnli obsei'vcs. "Jr wasn't 
until Idle that E. V. Knox disarmed 
everyone by deciailng in Pufk-/i: ‘1 
take ihee. deare.st margarine, for 
butter or for worse'." 

Thi^ gentle, affectionate story of 
Ralph's ear'Iy life is so lacking in 
the abi'eMCtioii.s of childhood und 
yomb that die iiubilshcr lists 
London Particulars not as, biiid- 
biography but as " London-Social 
life and customs". And so it is, 
tiioiigh the " pariiculni*.s " were fi-nm 
Rnl|vh's experience. He wa.s born nii 
the oite of the Marshalses Prison 
in one of those grim buildings built 
by Mr Peabody, au anglnphilc 
gi'ocer-philaiithropisc from Massa- 
chusetts ; and Uiotigli ho rcnieinhers 
notliiti^ except tlie trnuninric effect 
of Falline down a flight of stone 
steps before the age of iliirtocn 
months {producing n lifelong lerriir 
of stairs) he engagingly discniirscs, 
ill Lomlon Particulars, on ilie 
imprlsomnenf of Dickens's purems 
early in 1824 for a debt of £10, the 
yourh of Cliarlie Chaplin pud the 
louiid-shouldei-edness of young 
women Forced to carry heavy babies 
because tliey were too poor to own 
a pram or go-cart. (Rolph' was 
always carried, and he weighed 
twelve and e half pounds at birth.) 

The Hewitts moved according to 
the father's postings : first South- 
wark, then Finsbury Purk 1903-10, 
then Fulham 1910-16 and finally 
The City of London. These moves 
give verloty to Rolpli's particulars 
and were welcomed et the time, 
because they were moves up the 
social, as well as the career, ladder. 
Father Hewitt did not went his sons 
to have conunon accents (hence the 
consivlwtlDn of dictionaries) ; and 
the fact that they kept moving 
meant no life-long friunils. Tlmugh 
not gregarious, Rolph was no intro* 
vert; he was e fascinated observer 
of everyday sights, sounds and 
actions. London Fortimifnrs is 
crammed with average experiences ; 
the games every schoolchild played, 
the thrills of- the movies, train 
ridbs, baiting the pompous park* 
keeper, flying kites, spinning tnps 
and making bangs. Rolph saw that 


famous boat nice when luuh Oxford 
iind (.'anibrid^ie s»nk, iuii Oxford 
won, by ciiqnying iliL bnai diid 
finislilng the enurse : an event 

indelibly marked in his ami in 
pojiiilar niemoty. 

[ wns liurn almost exii'ctly .seven 
years after Rolph. Mv cxpericiiL'c 
of evei-yday London life v.-js very 
similar, though the social disiinc- 
tions were somciinics differuiu. For 
me, the sound of the imiffin iiiiiii's 
bell pealing in the foggy xtroet was 
just as mysterious us it wus for 
Rolph. But whereas I would he 
sent out to buy cruiniu-ts freun the 
wnnden ti*>iy, covered with green 
huisc, balanced cm iho muffin man's 
head, the Hewitt6 were nut.ullowcii . 
to buy for fear of germs. 1 always* 
wore Btaiccys (the iron plates fixed 
to the heels of boots which struck 
wonderful spark.s from the pave- 
ments) because they saved 
cobbler's bills. The Hewitts did nni, 
because' such economy wax con- 
sidered couiniun. 

Rolph did not believe in ' i-hc 
causes of the First World Witr. but 
he was tempted 10 volunteer under 
uge. He left sclinnl at fourteen and 
3 half niul his ' fatiier xhi-cwtlly 
placed him In the rbmitihg house 
of Messrs Spreckley White A* Lewis, 
1.1/lS Cannon Street, dose liy 
Clack’s Lone Police Si-riiiuii. Il'e 
vividly describes the end of rJic 
War. called by some “the Arinixt* 
rice" and pronounced by others 
like a sort or icc-crcam. 

We had been told that the great 
news would be announced diat 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock by 
the firing of ttiaroons ... It was 
ten past eleven when they went 
off in the City, Xir Edwards, our 
venerable cashier In rhe counting 
house at Spreckley's, flung down 
his pen impatiently and made for 
the basement. No, lio, we called 
after him, this is not an air raid, 
this must be peace. But iie had 
gone, and, in the ensuing frenzy, 
he was forgotten. We all crowded 
into the big Cloth Department, 
which had huge ground-lloor win- 
dows looking out on to Cannon 
Street. People froqi Nie five 
upper floors came i-umving down 
the fine carpeted stairway at thd 
back oC the Dapartment ; 'men and 
girls from die Furs, the Mantlex, 
me SkifTts and Cfostumcs,. the 
Children's. Frock-coated men and 
shirt-sleeved Juniors and immacti* 
late sadeswoinen • and beautiful 
models, aU calling out incoher* 


num-licr. 

The Nuruiii Bleak Houseaidtwd 
a student uudlonce vaUw ||, j. . 
sriiuUirly ono.hut fWA,.N. JoA6S 


auppllc.s uu imposing 
ruiux (ihouBh one more ‘‘‘W5 


der Jahraskatalbg 

Kdnnlo mlr (i\ehr Nllhe zu. 
Blldung, ekiueller Wlasen- 
a^ali.und MuBe brlngen. 
^nden die ihn''mlr 
kdsienloB und unverMndli^i 


and overtly upon the events of his 
life and tiniea”. Indeed, ho dcninii- 
slratea this so fully that lila intcu- 
dnetion largely obviates the necca- 
aity for tile sort of explonatnry h<is- 

, , . „ _ , , toricnl aiinolaiion the Clarendon i-uiux (tliutiRli one in«‘« —,11 

Edited by George Ford and Sylvire Dickons is sometimes reproached accus.s than the Clareadoiifl ^ 

for not supplying. One of the most roprodiiccs Dickens's ‘ Lji 
986np. W. W. Norton. Paperback, striking napocts of fllvls feotut'o of mimlicr-pluns for the 

- Uie ' introduction is the curoful Ur Suck.smiih, Sylyore « -y 

0 393 09332 8 relating of so much that appem'S choosu.s the first L-c. 

tbo novel to topical nrtfclos, by cnpy-irxi and cbek' 

Dickens himself und by others, puo- slrntas the corruption ot me 
Harvey Suchsmith’s edition of Little Eshed In Dickcns'.x .{ouriinl /foirsc- Dickons Edition on w*. ^ 
Dorrit, the fourth volume to apneav hold WortZs, during the 1860a. Even nioderu ropruUs 
in the' inajeslically deflnuive “ passing reference to the Italian fessor Iford's exteiisivo « nl 
" Clarendon. Dickens epiply ful- explorer, Belzoni, in the nuvcl'.s lous annotation, iog«« ^ 
fils the high schblarl)' expectations f^tird chapter Is shown to be ^f atlmirnblc nota on 


SCHUSTER , .• 

^ Wwk imd EubUc ’(^aiiaea 
^nMflpal Rfcord 1881-1978. 


United World’ College - of . tho 
AtlaiKic, currently much discussed, 
for .its sponsprship of the, Intef;. 
national Baccnlaureote. 

He liua bean In at the death, or ‘ 
resurrection, of ’ the Austro-Hun- 
carilHi, Prussian. RUs-slan and British 
Empires. ' In tne - 1914*18 Wsr he 

_ was a British’ cavalryman with’ an 

'South ' Giofooi-BBit cow'.‘' ®™barrossing Gorman name. After* 
kite- n tf--. '**‘*™®*f®"* ivards Lieuionent-Colonel Schuster 

*te9M was iseut to the Riisso-Finnish bor* 

^ •. der. He hod 10 devise saniMtion 

ami raUways for Murmansk, whlla 
seeking feUow idealists, with some 


'ftitiii ** — « — — • • . 

ij ^y rviCT’ abroad. Otl^erwlse his tho policy in ail counu'res today was 
i2^?,®«molr .'wbiild too cool really being dictated by labour ana 
^Jecitvei Tlils century of 1 thoc .tha ayes of. (he ,I,obour partieg 


. « - -JOs with those of could poseioff m Tbi« century u* . aj-*-- ^ 

stages j|i the planning of the novel t»e 1850s hi his portrayal pf the ailusions and sekdi®" 5 lw^^®^q* en(i deolsions would throuihoutl'tho world were fixed on 

the fust of wliicli wax marked by novel’s, political world. text, and ,S®"Ji:«jial8 «s ^ fiJf*? Roman the relations between capital and 
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mpeviHlIy ifvnipihilpiioJ cArtoaii. HuiJ fiuwrib^' nddriiii< , FidiJ-.m- .nta'nipl.'-i ' 
I'lniliifl Jfliul 7IK). . Numbareci 'CerUfk'Blo Uwliitted. A2.M). pvr' i/<ivcr,. Il'oitw/i lFrbi4j‘:'. , 
C‘<witi»fo>rt,SepunibBr lUlli. ' '• •' " 

I Alai*hd-,bMclloa.iNGtiU-:TL|','nrtali Hcvh^'.’'-. - 

. ,*■ . - ,1. -• .pG.ieayi 


. ecoiidqiic f raraewbrlt 
pdraky- England was v 

^calairiitie?.’?- aiid the pris’dh • toeta* rwlT-kiToWlsi^^^^^ ‘"Aough . 

.phop that ivas.evJddhtb central; to '(page 114) and a^’ihterMtine lu- ®*'®- cover i’ 

quired a deeper and more powerful fnaaie 177)-...but alsa # 01 * manv weK duced, it. 
resonance., MBaiuyblledUitfo Dorrit lonfo restdratiori^ 

identUieq p 9 ,"a: countpiStheme of ,)t,liatwihfli’r *^" vehenient^^^ oppeared. . 


S^^nVivld arid states of thb Austro-Hiuiianan 

«gra, • \sslsssss I 
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more about^ , region and religion illustrate these 
^ .2918, the Sudan phTlo’sbphloal reflections.. 

We turn next to his work, as a 
:lal 'expert, in the succaseor 
states pf thb Austro-Hiuigt 

cor- 

__ _ snob- 

• *Wsh 'antiseniite^ who rilled Hun- 
^ael cSl •* gary, the b^eviour of sinall-mlnded 

. r . Cwciis jowards the SudetM. Qo^ 


In Trihime about " that lively , 
youngsier, Sir George . Schusrer ”, 
asserting that bis of Indus* . 

' trial rollons are " must-reading 
for every manager and trade union 
leader in thp country’’. ' 1 

Sir George describes his efforts 
lo pi'evem’ Uie. white seftiers of ten-' 
ti’Bi Africa from beaming b master 
race, eccoi'dirtg to rhe plans of Le’o 
Amery. Amery had a 'plbh for 
Kenya; Tangahyika' and Uganda, 
Nyasnlahd, .Nbrtnern Rhodesia tind 
Southern Rhodesia—'' to expknd the 
settler population end associate It 
more emsely’ with the iorerhment 
of the native. peoples.’’, 

Tlie Amerys and the Rhodeses 
have lost the argument; they acted 
as spokesmen for white settlers,- the 
''kltli and kin", encouraging them 
to become, a master race. The argii- 
'ment has been won by , men like.. 
George Schuster and Lord Lugard, 
paternally concerned to encourage 
' self-government by the native 
peoples of -Africa i*- -no setHers,- no>- 
herrenvolk. Lugard did not call his 
territory "Lugnrdia": he called if 
'Nigeria^nd, so far, the name 
’ been found acceptuble. Rhodes 
call^ his area Rhodesia: and now 
that vanity has been pulled down. 

' George Schuster was a member 
' of the Hilton Young Commission ot 
1928, sec up to implement the Amory 

B lau for settlers' rule. He wrote, In 
Iganda, that Mie Convmiulon’s 
decisions must , 
be a step on the rood which must 
lead, according to all the British 
Government’s declarations, even- 
tually to the lelf-goveriiment of 
the Black twee. ... As long as 
the- white man Is chore' only- as 
a disinterested officiel of a-pstter* 
pal' Govei'nment, or as a . trader 
seeking economic advaniage but 
not political control^ tna paterjial 
-iGoVecttmenf can' with good con* 
in'ikcighctf^^oinlttbte the situauoiu 4 

J’;-' 


.But when Uie while settler be* 
gins to demand political inFluance 
in the paternel Government, the 
native must demand it too.’, . 
The result will be a- sudden, jump 
towards politics, political agitation 
and .demagogues, so that the pro- 
cess of gradual evolution wlVl be 
Impossible. . • . It is a disaster, 
that tlie Kenya settlers’ - demand 
should arise .in tho midst, of g 
'cbu'ntry Which m’us't ahi-ays 'remain 
a "black mafi’s^* country. , . , 

'Many readers like myself (in our 
forties in 198D) will read Sir 
George’s statement of, 1928 with total 
sympathy:' we know ^hat the white 
settlers of North America Ahd South 
Africa' did to the blacks and red- 
skids ^ben' they Vrere feebd from' 
the 'elirveiUance of the Crown — and 
wo know' what barrost'we have all' 
'reaped. But 'we iliust' not be too 
hasty, Sir Gob'rge wm only 47 
when he wrote riiqt.'and is -able td- 
look back with dissatisfaction upon 
his middle-aged , opinions^ almost as 
we' look bacic'dpdn our 'Adolescence. 
He writes now of his statement: “ It 
must ^em almost childishly unreal- 
istic Ih its conception of the pos- 
siblo lines for d^yolobment of Afri- 
can self'governmmit. It Is however 
a true record of liijr thoughts at 
the time end It was most definitely 
the right kind of stotomenc for me 
to make:. . 

Ha disturbed the arrogant pro- 
ponents of wlMte man's rule. He 
.recalls! Hilton Young said sadly; 
’You hare certainly brought the 
. native questhui very near 10 our 
- enquiries,*. Then, as 'the first mos- 
quito had bitten somebody nnd. it. 
was nearly time cKange fpr dinner 
wa.' moved In." iyhcb.Leo' Amery's 
’ letters are published, later thie year, 

' we will be able to study the- views 
.of.theVothei* wde. 

'''We must pass over his service 
In . IndlBi- MaRa* Suditi)~^ic«ept 

^ ^ *» ^ •'•’•e -f» i. V ♦ *1 • ••* •• • • 
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(.-mly und ihlucriii:! mil 
(incicdihio in those au.xti-i-c pre*- 
iiiiscsi actually cmbrucinR ami 
hi.ssiiig. Two or ilii'ce jiec'plc iMii 
tlmvii (lie slioi'c ftig-lu. of sicpsi 
froni the .swing dnoi-s iiuu ihe 
street, ami (hen cveryhnrl.v 
followed, I'lic biiildiiis unipucd ns 
if sanicoiic had vlioured " Flic 
Work .was over for ihe du.v, by 
informal mass rcsnlutioii, 

Kuiph i‘ecaptiires that franiic joy 
wliich swept the people into the 
streets, the pubs and St Paul’s 
Cathedral, before next duy they all 
went back to work. 

T have heard 'it said that the 
London revulMiig went on for 
three days atui nights. It ilid not 
. . Mr A. J. P. Taylor lias huen 
allowed to enshrine for ever in 
the Oxford History of F.iigland 
(English /fistory 19I4'IP45 p114j' 
this astonishing glimpise of a 
saturnalia that never look place : 
"Total ' strangers copulaicd in 
doorways and- on the pavenienis. 
They were asserting the iriumph 
of nfe over death. 'Fhe c«)c-bru- 
rions run on with - iiicreiisiitg 
wildness for three days, wlieii the 
police finally intorvciicd and 
restored order," 

J believe 1 .should have noiiced 
sonic of this, espcciaily whar was 
happening on the wet Lnmion 
pavements. 1 wus there . . . even 
if history does not repeat iiselF, - 
historians will go on repeating 
-each other. 

"I wa& there” is the ke^'itntc of 
these London Tecollectiuus. I iound 
mysoif murinilriiig, " Yes . . , yes . . . 
yes " : or somotiines wondering, 

why haven’t you nieiitioncd the 
Quaker Data man (who adorned 
every midei'Rround compnrimem i 
ar Iron Jelloi^' (advertised iKuenth 
the treads of every exit stairway) ? 
Only in one iiistauce could i supple- 
inent him. " A teacher told me 1 
had a Pears soap smile which he 
ihoughc ’ uiitrustwortliy ' He 
writes, ** I pitxzled over this for 
years." The reference was mil ti» 
the sooty tramp saying " 'J'bree 
years ago 1 used Pears Soap, since 
when I’ve used no other'*, but to; 
Millais’^ "Bubbles", whicK Pears 
bought and used for Rdvoriisenient. 

'This Is a book which will beguile 
those old enough to repiember rhR. 
first twenty years of the eemutV 
and give those younger a precise 
picture of growing up in' those' 
simpler times, . . 


to notice the peculiar Interest . t>F 
his coihmdnta ' on Sir Geoffrey 
Archer as Governor-General of (he 
Sudan; A'drArhatfst vt4io read this 
account and C<Hnt»ared it ivith the' 
memoirs of AFdieF'hiiitself ohd Ids 
aide-de-camp, ' Collie Kiiox ' (inter, a 
celebrated Jouraalist), would have 
thd makings or n, remarkable play 
about the British Eiripire. Archer, 
indidemally. ' notes uiat C^dnel 
Schuster was ktiow^ as “Handsome 
George ”. 

The last chaptejr I's about hl^ .work 
for AtUntic' College; in co-operation 
with 'anddtar International patriot. 
Lord ' Moudtbatten. (A poignant; 
parenthesis ' here:' "’You niust 
recognise, George*, he said -to me, . 

' that I am in my 68tb year and that 
1 cannot look forward to undertaking 
active work after I reach the age " 
of 70.' On. the latter Mint 1 told him . 
that he cOiild hardly ' expect me 
to take' it seriously since 1 was 
already in my B7th year.”) 

The college had trouble in the 
1960s wiHl Glyn MHls . bank. Sir 
•George comfolafned to the Gover- 
nor of< th« Bank Of England, nn the 
groviild' thqt-.he'h'tad " a generul re* 
spdnribiHty'''f6r tife good name of 
Che Cify*\ .TAis foiled. So Sir 
George . turped ' to a friend In the 
Municli^l fiild ' General Workers’ 
Union, and, also Co Lord Mountbnt* 
teit, wno ivas able to fiiEluencq both 
Labour ' bnd Conservative govern- 
mentsron the cbll^o's bchelf; 'fhis 
iniernatiohal DolIegO seeii^s to me to ' 
be Sir George’s crowniqs achieve* 
menc-^lniC' therp is oue tiling miss- 
ing. None of the sttidencs is study* ' 
ing Greok. ,It should be ndted that 
Sir GrMrge*s splendid career' has - 
beeu govorhed tiirotigliout not only 
by.i^lsHamifplues'-but by his study • 
01 - Greek; literaturoi i ba^rk .in thq 
yl8908( with' -particular reference to. 
Arlstode's definition of happiness: 

“ active 'wptk ^De”wit4i a quality 
'’ol'extiell^ce in a complete life < 
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FICTION 


Scandal by the sea 


Listen with mother 


By Jeiiulifcr Uglow 

JUI.I ^'N hathiium; : 

A Kesoi't 

'ni\\\*. Michael Fosepli. £iv'>!i. 

0 7iif1 7 

Juli i«i iCii'ljlMMc U a n-Tfinile wriier 
with a I'liii Insi 

Wink, lii/eith, WHS ail iiiuiiitioii nf 
an e.^ihtccmli-cuntiiry novel liut in 
A l.a^t Kagori iic doiK iFi« gniflu oF 
a cweiiiietli-ceiitiiiy sariricjl ruulist, 
|ir<jdiiciiii{ the funiJIiar shabby, uc«i‘ 
detuic anti-hero — in rliis cttsa an art 
tajjhei- at a tocul cotiiprehensive— 
wliii .-viumhlcs tu self-<l;m>\vle(l8L* 
thniugli a series of canfi'niiiiJii >ns 
wicli ilie iircjiidiccs ami pi'claiiaioiis 
o( Che siii'Il-(/ siij't'otindliig hin). 

llie ItJ^ic iJ(M .has a typical in- 
gemiicy. Huildiiins on an iinconiiili' 
menuiry ineiition at a seusidn town 
in Samh'tnn-''' A moil insahihi'ioui 
air... 'Sir, I never heard it spoken 
(if i'l my life before * " — Ratlibunc 
ci'eaies Briiishore, origiita^Py a mnull 
fishing lion, rising lo resort status 
ill the ninctcumli ctMUury, and now 
dtiiieiitiem nn JigiltE jiuiiiscry, nur- 
alily the making nf wushiiig 
iiudiiiies and dishwnKJiers-~'* (i'll 
oil he done in a TRICU’*. As the 
ecnimmic hn.su of llto town chniiRus, 
so the Imildiiigs of the na.si, from 
fishermen's cotlages to The ToiTaut; 
and Che Assmuhiy Rooms, di»»|iiiear 
'to nuke way for car porks anti 
Leisure Centres, and die surruuiidiiig 
cnuiiirysidc is threntened by o flood 
Ilf ScJiicliiitiviiiii style bungalows. 

The novel progresses Uirough a 
sei'id; of .events whdeh arc - dated 
very precisely (a week in June 
1978) by references to radio and 
television progruinmes, newspaper 
articles, political events, and suiiqs 
-• if the hook hns a Uieiiio tunc ic 
is Ian Dury's “ Whoi a Waste”. 
Wieit equol precUiuii cite large cast 
. of.charuclers are trapped like speci- 
mens, their particular place in a 
subtil! class stnieiurc defined by 
iiiiiiute descriptions of their habitat 


at'ij v;nv nf life — iiiaku of cur, drevt, 
iiiturior ducoraiimi, fnod. drink, 
4uxiidl fuiUu.'iiu.''. Snmctiinus this 
.snijck.s of «ulf-cnnsciuiia clevei'iiuss. 
]iHtrnii'i.(iiig In characiei's and 
I'ejil-'i.s jliku, and uiveti a sense nni 
Ilf puriiid but uf daiediies.s. BiU 
ibei'i! is iiiucii lliai is fierce and 
funny jiid (iiu effect of chc careful 
detufl is to ci'oaie u geiiei'al piciurc 
vuLiior than iiulividual liisinvies. 

This ttunei'al reference is i'«- 
infrii'ccd hv the chiii'aciers' naiiie.s; 
evuii iliosi! (luRcribed in .some cmii- 
pluKiiy ore linked m abstract qimli- 
ties — I'ruiik Daiigcrfield, Kriic.st 
Cnpt'innri — while (lie novel ahomids 
in .sliiirp c-ii‘icaiiii'u — The Rev Slnuii' 
call, Ossie White (N.iciuiml I'tout 
fiilfowur nhi) uses nmlerpnid .Asians 
III rmi hi« greengrocery ^lops), Mux 
h'lash (Trutiikyite cominunily arlistl, 
Lucie Shinui' fhriuh/ .souiul wnrkerl. 
pr Nnyfoi'-Pi'ini icin'id psychiim'isM. 
Miss Karirjcle-riuvell {eccentric 
arisioci'titic cuiiaervationisi) and so 
forth. 

'riie week's hupponingx include 
the doJili of ail elderly worker, nn 
epic .siruflck' lu exirnci a reliatc foi' . 
duiitnE ireijtmum from Hie Depart* 
niuiii nf Soci.il liiterfereiice (up- 
ifated Circuiiilociitiuii Office i, iliu 
pi'iinlis of two well-heeled ndolo.s- 
cent nrsnnists, and a school disco. 
Al! iliusirutu the gross siupiility, iiv 
hiimuiiiiy nml preientiunsness of the 
cniircTiiponiry estnblishineni. as re* 
vealcrl by church, vnmicil, ediicn- 
ciniinl dienrists and. civil servants, 
and rlie even more dangerous ten* 
dencies of a riainp ntniingerial clas^, 
wiinno creed of self-interest blots 
nut the post and threniens the 
future, Thu (amilles in Merricdale 
exiutc are shown to live in an 
arinoaphere of uneasy hedniiism 
which olrives the men to fascism, 
th-'j women tn tnmquilliaers and the 
eliildren either to court or tu the 
psychiutrisc. 

We are allowed three lucid com* 
mentntora nn this aelf*deliidad 
society. All three are artists! 
Fkank Dangerfield, teacher and 
painter of realist pictures whieli do 
not sell ^Rrll Cii|iflm«n, council sur- 
veyor vfidi tt prlvato crusade to 


reirrr<e v-iiid ili.siic hiiruaiicrjiic d.-*- 
ci'^ioilK and amaluiir piiiiiier nl 
ruin.uiiic sniisuis wliich mi ;>ell ; and 
Miriam Irivui, u wm-kiiitt-cluss 
siuJcni. While the tivo invn tend in 
iivniJ cmifi'iinlatii)ii, iVliriiiin Js de- 
picted us u fiahiing spirit, cliuiiina 
in iliu image nf Dickens's plwsiciun 
in LiTife* Dorrit. wliose “ /in// irm'ii 
n{ ix'alili! . . . it'i// pii'uli/' dll I'Hor- 
/non.’i' tUMitliiii uf i/i/ncn( ". 

A I.HSt Kciiort is full, of .spk-miid 
.set pieces — piirudies uf u soi'inmi, 
u liuadmiisici's .speurh, an u^suy, 
and u sc.itliiiig uccniint nf “Will 
Shnke.s|)Cj|-e " on iclcvlsiun. Hiii the 
inixiurc i.s biller rutliL-r ilimi bhindly 
cuinic. Ill u ccniral incidunt un 
incoiidclusili.' fsi.sth'fni'iiiur hands in 
a sciuemiiius essiiy on the cltoice 
of u career, which meets with such 
official approval ilmt it ia read uui 
at n.s.seiiimy, liiir later tni'iis mil lu 
he by K.irj iVlnr.<c. The pui'puti'iiiur 
of ilii.s lio.i.\ is lil.u'k, from .< aiiiitle 
pni'Uiii liniiie-'— he Is .siispeiiHed iVoin 
.school with ciiiiHcquciu risk to A 
levels and furui'e cureer. Meun- 
wliile a wiiite iniddle clii.ss child 
I'd.spoiisibic foi- C.‘sil,Ui]<l uf file dam- 
age escapes a court appanrance as 
a rc.suli of '* cniiincts " heiween 
heudmasier, police superiiitcndciu 
and the fullici''s inauiiging direcior. 

Despite the nriiick on Into capi- 
talist hypocrisies and the very 
sympiithetlc presentation of a 
Mnrxi.st iimilysiii. thi.s is conserva- 
tive rnchei- tli.in revolutionary satire. 
It is full uf nosiulgisi for trudiiiuii 
and historical uoiUiiiuity and U ends 
approiii'intely in a sioiie iige . ring 
on a ridge of the Dtiwits. The full 
title rends .A Imsi R<fnort . . . (or 
ihetie times and the pun refers not 
only tu the town itself hui to the 
place nf art In a world full of 
firinshoresS. Erii and Frank both 
turn to art as a refuae whereas 
Mirteni urges that it ahoutd Ite u 
*' licginning ", The novel Itself is 
stronger in attack than in positive 
iheorixiiig and. as one suspects that 
Ratlibniie is admitting, may deserve 
Mirluni's comment on Frank's paint- 
ing of the vandulixed shelter and 
Leisure Centre: "sort of ovrogam. 
And yet ' sn-wliat*y imssivo. iruiiic, 
vrhidi I Kked, but Impoteiu ". 


Ups and downs 


By Paniciti Craig 

GII.I.I.VN MAHIliN: 

Living .Arrows 
i.*8]ip. Il(.ii)eiii.mn. tT.‘)-ri. 
I) 4.1-t 4!>1 12 .1 


The siihjeci uf tiilliiin M.iriiii*% 
third novel is a ilu.iili-w;iii*h. u vi-^il 
liy the of ,i (lerfecily ili'etiil' 

ful old Wiiiiiiiil wliM is ill llie oci of 
L-iini|iuuiidiin4 iwi-oiy yu'irs of 
offeiisiven-css lo hei- ii,iugliier-iii-liiw. 
Vdl, hv dying in hei' hoii.se, up- 
setiiog liei' good eliHclruii, disire^.s- 
iiig hei' iiiisljtiiu), ;mil depi'lvin;^ Val 
herself uf nuny precious ll■lurs of 
slec|i. 

Tlii.s is iiiii ,ir .ill ilii’ view rhe 
iiuilinr iviiiilii wl:dl ns hi hike. Val, 
ihe conir.ii eliiirticier iiinl nun'iiior, 
nxos tile iiiglu hiiiii's m review ilic 
n‘niihle.soiiie reliitiiMiship Inmuri- 
mi«ly a difi'iciili tmei, revulling iu 
ntoai exuspci'iTting niMineiiM in a 
spirit nf' willed lolei'mice, riirefol 
not to ilisconni lior own .share uf 
hluniu, if hlaine i.s to he nppur- 
tiuneil, Rli'/ulicth Bowen once i«aid 
I'lial even the rpiilckL-si li.K-kward 
look makes evervrliiiiK f,ill iiitu 
cii'der—jf Hilly “« nioii'.^iiinry ol der, 
the order of fl ninnd ". 'Die mood 
of a ])urson .uteiidiii'4 lo liei' lius- 
haiid'.s dyiii? innihei' may all ton 
easily he ilna^ilIod. 

Truly. Val has had a lot to pm 
up with. Ijai'liai'u — rliv leri'iltlv 
lady i.s called H.irlnira,' ui' Ihiba, 
or Bniifei's, or l.itlle Sciili-^is pert, 
inennsiatem, qucrulmis. luile and 
uni'Ciisnjiuhle. Like an jiuliilgtid 
child ill 0 party dre.s.s. she lias 
"Little me" writiuii . all oyer liei'. 
iiUe wears the colour pink us 
insisteotly os Bai*harii Cartlniid. 
Her nose is liiruc und her fignro 
pliimn. Slia calls jior dny " wunf- 
kins'* and coos uc ii;. 9he calls 
licr. d»tialucr-iii-laiv u hui'.of hones 
and jeers at licr. Vnl's leucliiiig 
.job is dlsmis.s<Hl ns "gnddiiia 
abmit ''. When liie voiing' married 
1>entde 9rr.anl-/tt ;t party, miiHiwr is 
there, iiitui'iiusing in.M' pink-dud 
' furm between choee of dHiiciitg 


couples, I, I discouiaa^ niuai.,- I 

When Vd's new “o« 'uT'"'' 
home fioiti hospiial. fiarhara^^^. 
hni'siiue in. docku-ing; •‘•‘3“' ' 
want my araiidehild hreathi« * ‘ 
iliriv air. lleTi be r«ardS"*w 
tvv-o women (;,« ona auoi),,‘r 

becoming a oha/aj,,- 

IK. siiiitf Ilf discord, “fles ^ 
huhv “ .s,iys one. “ I kiiaw 
hesi fill- him ’, saya the oikef ^ 
iiionient of deadlock i>iavl(i« v 
cue for A tilund nin]« veice logii! 

41 cla.ssic rebuke. "Silly 
I ■•I'pPnse II wm rlic rialit lint 

» o 1 ,vUe . ihmkH Va)^ .gapj 

I suppose ii nniat fiava bi»‘ 
.Mie does woH to fwl djaiifui 
.Siiiiieniie surely nugln lo „ 
ii SKIP to Rai'lKU'u. 

Moiher-iit-lnw rroiihle hit ku 
been port uf the stock-in-tndt g 
fui-ee, and (iillt'jn Marttii.jpu^ji 
far ns any music hallcoo^aa 
tlevisiim .set-pieces in whidi thtdi 
ling's copers can cduaa eaiba/ftK 
mem. There's very Hule humcr 
111 I he exercise, however (ifiogh 
in reirospecr iliai Val an luA 
und she .still remembers lie« ik 
ii'Hcied she often felt.) ; and ianc^ 
»n eaniesi. well-mNnirig' iu 
temperate mtvel .the motlicf4s4it\ 
dufecoi seem curioualy overdrist 
harhai'U is . not pi'cteiiind ■ m a 
" cliui'uctur " : there, k u'suollypnt 
ihing .sli-mig, abrasive and adinli- 
ahle in people to whom thai Km 
i.s iipplied. She in just a trill and a 
luiisiuice. She iiiiglit be teen hi 
vvurniiig to rlie chcridicd, K her 
iiwiTilness could be taken utmij. 
Uming further hack into tlie pri 
we find Hint mudiei- and huiMsd 
hove conspired to keep Baha a 
Imby.i Hut the author hai.iir«jiU 
loo iHHiiy cltchde of bad beharbai 
hiro her story. 

1'erhaps we're meant to m 
llarliiira a.s a necessary irrittu in 
Vul'a life, a disturber of coaplA- 
enev and pradiicer of sabur/ 
friction. Site la all these rh(nai;hui 
.she's «l*« auppoaed to rcpreieoiM 
urdiimry> well-off hnuscwlft, a 
uciunl suburhan *' type ", a so***, 
moreover, no less descrvlag^iw 
nilyom! else of ihar effort oi.iM 
Imwginatmn which i (nnern 
Hionding. 1'lio cninblnadda iiyw 
iNu't cmivinctug. 


By Alan Jenkins 

ZOE OLOKNBOURG ! 

La J6ic-Soiitfrance 
76Jpp. Paris:' Gallimard. 


St PecorsbUrg, Stulin, and tbe Hus- through heights, and dcptii.s of joie Vv^F 
9ian 'soul. .Varliiti^s in pace,. and and- soiiffrm^ (tlw . cUie-pUrasu 
: 111 «ie dialogue 'flmi uiakes un the coi^tcs from a poem by Blok), taking , 
bulk of the novel, ere skiicuily In' the tragedy of rupicd' lives and 
' maoagedj though Ms Oldenbourg lost' innocence, and just about Hv T miS 
.does' not resist oflch enough 'the evfer^tliing elae, on'the way j behind -**J -BjGHI 
temiitaiiona of "poetry”— the slm* it all we sense the conviction tliat . 

nlicity and, directneas' of her iH'oae personalities and poasiona, not hi»- - — ^ — 

is accordingly cl)orged-up with torydr circumstance, are the really T. CORAGI 


Camp conflicts 


By Louis Burmird 


resonant hyperbole, fanciful meto* nninanageoble forces. 

7.n& imw a quotations |roin the po^« Puradoxicallyi though, Zr>4 Olden* 

-ifnmSSSSSSv Wk (though quoting, to be bourg's Writing is most effecrive 

it evokes lime, pined and' 

tuen. i.aie upQsiiamedly . ,0[ mat. ters).: staccato pht'aaes scattered atinosiihere The tlosed almost 

lit vSd ^rid ■ a£5 hyi\s\i emigt'4 world of parties end 

SdalM hi? W®ea' fit the .fitAWMs, of rfliWrtoge > caM*tflbl«a. fondly ties and strained 

5? oJint of 'vUw loyalties, the struggle for dignity 

di'aioaslv detailej ' reimoruia '^oE ' * inner lives tqke 4ver, some* ©r .survival, tho npstalaia, pride and 

, times, leads her to spell tUlqsa hut vulnat-BtiiKiv af ih« nuiVLad 


T. CORAGIIIiSSAN llOYLK I 
Oeseciu of Mati 
219p)i. Gollancs, C5.9S. 
,0 575 02788 6. 


(•• Jlciri of a champion 
" (K* renim naturo", 
swimming”). In ihU last 
porilcidwrly, n.ock*h«Uui 
.Slides wlih 

gen uinc «rt Icle (SniK«w8^« 
the t‘espoiii« is « 14 

The juxliinnsltioft 
Amin Uiida, f»r JrjS 

pnstiiisiiin ol tea 

Yot k ilHdnistS might g 

fumiv as « passing 

. '! . i.iunna nOIf.KL*' 


by- an“-a5ilfeaw^ &ur all the, book's roiiianticlsib jrWod ^MsTend*^^^^ 

miiigery pnd IfiiCbdcal 'rbCdirence- , - and occasional uiirealities. llial In *l*?*“**'^' 

■Her aaprative, long .but. ^ jyio Soly^* neVe/^"h^ 

tei^vrely, Aaru fhe piiiow: /om til : loj-lft in l«i- chlldlah, yet somehow . vdtittft- -of jritoriors. Ui« patterns 
Vhidtinar Thai, a lUeravy, intoHec- voliV .a^uU; detorminaiioti, make of.;MgUt - aAd / ahaefe on : a Vvall 
tu^l i^fuge^e from npsr-revoluttoim credible, dodnied lovers: their pro-. 01* . -.we jpMulhb^^ a 

Busim, and yictoria ,Klmientiev, the stress towat^s' the inevitable is, at cushion, tqke 'on' an almost emblem- 
rayistting .; bps times, gonuuiely moving. Delicacy atic force— there is a tyafnitli in 

.^•*V^** f*e,'rot®d of psycTipIoglcal perceptioii may .be tiieid whicii should be celArated, 

'sdCrinced ^to a succession of emo* -and through thiein 7<oi Oldelibourg's 
'Pliw (w. Tfud paireiKip, all bye (on. . liqiial. cr/ses, but spell momenis, arc novel, transcends mere aelf-indii]- 


Tliere U a fncile nnstinoss nhom dn hot think 

miuiy stories in ildx small cullue* (ieiirati Amin •amniioik 


llliUiy Siuriva mi . a«nwn vummw- wni. 

tioii wliidi can be inicndud «nl.v ‘'Tile Secoiid 

hv.iMlhuiieolly to outrsBc. In iruih, have been L 4 

oi course, we nre ail fur wu wbuiiv nyviuui mic-linor: 

to bo .moved iiy such hackiioyed ' rii** 

sltiioclohs as tile ttnthropol»g««t’'i wiener.'* 

wife having it. oway with nn ape, J«rd L „atfr''^'^i 

the skies Yulntna first’ blood «ml ^ 

then sliit on a fiouseful of hal>py vfj«y- ® 


tiieii suit on a iiouseiui 01 nappy-'*"*-?- 'fiifli-wlw 

hipploS.':an astronaut first '”®®LKLf‘co^ 

and' then masuirhatiiig In : icro 


antr men masuiritatiiig in aero -••,''7”*”',',-- i^Jer a«msiWJ5- 
gravity, to soy nothing of the when, thcl^ 1^^^ 

vorioua spidetTc' as big as a tw.o egit aphorb?^ 

omelette "), which turn up With' »' « crisp and 

aiii*ni*iun» rAniilnrliv iwirlilii > rilMO plaCC I'l nOVCr **5. 


gravity, 

various 


surprising 
pages. Fat 


ising regnl.irliy within these 


iveyiog meuioi'ably .-the 
of life' ill a soeiety front' 
t 'Mhany odier ' Voices- 


•neip^ in; g .grocery : h 

.as, ^'oh'ar'and aiuetly.getd, on witii . i .■ .'i.'" , ■.i''’."''. ’ 

-•.her .poihilne. Whc.u; iie-'leaveg to';',-- • -i- ■ 

nipyo;!,ijl. vdtlf., his' .young! inUitrets, , - . - t • ' 

•thfc|p iaenny •rduc(iiro)is\- bort'ra^^ Y-llw. 

' .boJitiidEaii.e.v{sieji.ce\.(teh-'and|^d|iw,- , -n'.a'-' - •• • 

and' tlig ,C6tepofe>:.sis;.:-slmUcredii'-.. . 

evoryuiic '^Kcopc .the sniptly ;M ; «crt<ier - . /Or i . 

U.;ScuAaal.uM.;piid'A.i^^^ goU-'.'i . i- • . • Ukoiftort^is-o/: a!t'bi)tbf'9D2.'-<’- i .1: , V ' 

• -doirtril.Citweno^ est^bUshed/.iT^iul ti' 'C-- 

• .AnHThe.c(irth-11gW''fa^in:eftY>m'the>i0AiM 


hiinibur." ' And* '"^eilipiliy d 
iSlpiied about Hie Jiui1iii.nl Cbiidi 
says so, rigbt.'hei'e'on.'the' i 
.1 (Even fdr a-: blurb .waiter, t ev 
. these godless dayd, chat jiixt 
. tion- of -disillusiohnient- aiid igf'r 
' pnight' ^perbaps > ' -liu'v'e . gl voii 
oGcasidu, for hesitktion~4iut’ i 
’•pass)", .V- 



iinile's • 



Witat-i opppsitiooe^ ; .'.-rtiien,-,.. are , Nabokov'.-ih ‘ts gon, 
mediated by dtese';. tales? Weil, dt conveyinBVtho 


iinmsious.. relaifveA--; and •• Wetidi.V'i' j i- n-v-''.' :/• ^ * ••’iiittattaWe^ 

lUni moi^ .-or! Ie« Jdrgd a.id tli( / ; ' ffrtrf tf^ ^ 
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-fn i^bfUj'. ■ 


Mlow in the 

^ footst^ . 

Mai^ ' 
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Foi* (untunes China has been a distant and 
mysterious land for even the most intrepid 
explorers. 

Now the Times E(lucational Supplement in 
conjunc^tion with Lunn Poly Limited has organised 
a 17 day trip to this vast country departing from 
London on August 3rd 1980. 

The itinerary will take in Peking, Shanghai, 
Canton, Hangzhou and on the way back, Hong 
Kong. There will be visits to the Forbidden City, The 
Ming TbmbSjTfemples.the Acrobatics Theatre and 
of course that Great Wall. 

You will have the opportunity during arranged 
visits to kindergartens and schools to meet 
teachers and learn about.the Chinese education 
system. Visits have also been arranged to the 
Foreign Language Institute and the University of 
Peking. . 

The price which indudes full board 
. accommodation, aU fiighte and excurmons and the:' 
services of a Lunh Poly courier ' and ah Knglidi 
peaking ^ide thro^hout will bo, il208. For 
more detailed infprihatioh and abmiiure about 
this exdting trip please complete the coupon 
below and send it to Group TVavel Gyration, 

Limn Poly Limited, York House, y 

Clarendon Avenue, Leamington Spav ' ' ■ 

Warwickshire CV32 5PS. - . ‘ ^ - 




/^ Please Minina 
. ixiformaddi and a 

y ilixrackiireaboutt^e 
.. . . TBS China trip. 


ADDfiESS 




V Hease mail jthiS covpoh Opei^tion, 

• LutinBolyliimtediYork^duteiC^'r^ 

X!:’-- .••• - > :XcM4ni^oriSpa,Warwi<k^te 









